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Preface 


THIS book, which is based on a senes of articles on Nciospaper 
Makeup that has been appearing in consecutive issues of the Linotype 
News for several years, has been wntten at the suggestion of many 
who have followed those discussions Several have pointed out that 
no book dealing in detail with the various phases of newspaper 
makeup is available, and that such a volume could be a valuable 
aid to active newspaper workers and to teachers and students of 
journaUsm 

So this IS an attempt to point out, with many concrete examples, 
many of the things that work against attractiveness and legibility in 
newspapers, and many of the things that make newspapers more 
attractive and easier to read 

Presented, also, is enough history of the physical evolution of 
newspapers to show what caused them to look as they did many 
generations ago, and what prompted them to change in appearance 
from time to time 

From the earliest days of journalism to the present, comparatively 
few newspapeis have been original typographically— in a practical and 
adequate contemporaneous way Tradition, habit, self-consciousness 
have discouraged originality Just as, m the early days of printing 
from movable types, printers planned their products to suggest the 
work of the scnbes and illuminators they competed with and hoped 
to supplant, so newspapers have imitated other newspapers— their had 
features along with their better 

Even many of our more attractive papers of today— papers that 
have steadily improved in appearance through the last quarter cen- 
tury or so— continue to employ certain archaic typographic devices 
that never were particularly effective, as well as other dcMces that 
were much more effective in other days than they possibly could be 
now, but that have been dragged along through generations (and as 
so much “dead freight") because employing them has become a habit 

But the writer has kept in mind that the story is the thing, that 
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copies of newspapers are utilitarian and transient commodities, that 
newspaper editors and publishers are not primarily concerned with 
putting attractive designs on pages; but that alert newspaper editors 
and publishers will be interested in improving the appearance of their 
papers if and when they become convinced that it is good business 
for them to do so— that improvement of appearance will help to attract 
more readers, more advertising, greater profits 

No descriptions of the various mechanical processes employed in 
newspaper making are presented here, except for occasional brief 
parenthetical remarks, as it seems to this writer that the subject of 
newspaper makeup is lai^e enough and important enough to deserve 
an entire volume to itself Besides, many books and pamphlets describ- 
ing those processes are available, and brief descriptions of most of 
the processes may be found in encyclopedias or dictionaries 

The chief concern of this volume is with the product of those proc- 
esses— with the selection and arrangement of type faces and other 
units of composition, and with the appearance of the printed news- 
paper page 

Nor IS it the purpose of this book to serve as a type catalog, 
although many type faces are shown and discussed Most of those faces 
are linotype faces— faces cast in slug form (an entire line at a time) 
on composing machines called linotypes— as most type lines today are 
composed by machine 

The same principles of selection and arrangement of faces, how- 
ever, apply whether the faces are composed on the linotype, by hand, 
or by other machines, and many of the faces, or faces with other names 
but in the same general categories, are available on various machines 
and" in the form of hand types 

In preparing this volume, the writer, who is familiar with the 
formats of hundreds of newspapers of today, has examined originals, 
facsimiles or other reproductions of many old newspapers, and has con- 
sulted, among many other books on journalism in this and other coun- 
tries, Isaiah Thomas’s The History of Printing in America, published 
by Isaiah Thomas, Jr, Worcester, Mass, 1810, Frederic Hudson’s 
Journalism m the United States from 1G90 to 1872, Harper & Brothers, 
1873; James Melvm Lee’s History of American Journalism, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1917, and Stanley Monson’s The English News- 
paper, Cambridge University Press, 1932 

Many of the illustrations used here are of pages or parts of pages 
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from the Linotype News, which has conducted innumerable typo- 
graphic experiments and has suggested hundreds of differently com- 
posed and arranged newspaper pages But scores of pages or parts 
of pages from many newspapers also are illustrated— most of them 
for their good points, some for their historic interest and significance, 
some for points not so good The writer only regrets that space limita- 
tions have kept him from showing many other pages or parts of pages 
from many other newspapers 

In the examples where the type faces themselves are the chief 
points of discussion, detailed descriptions of the faces are given, in 
the examples where the arTangements of the type faces and other 
units of composition are the mam points, rather than the faces them- 
selves, such descriptions are omitted as superfluous 

As to phraseology, the writer has attempted a middle course— to 
be technical enough to be followed accurately and economically by 
the experienced practitioner of newspaper makeup, and yet to be in- 
formal enough to be understood by the less-expenenced— no easy 
dual task But for the benefit of the less-expenenced, occasional tech- 
nical expressions are defined parenthetically as they are encountered 
and a glossary of technical terms is included toward the end of this 
volume 

But no lists of review questions or suggested exercises are pre- 
sented, as such items would be of little or no interest to active news- 
paper workers, and as most teachers prefer to follow review outlines 
of their own 

The column widths given in leference to some of the examples 
presenting unusual column \vidths should be regarded as approximate, 
rather than exact, widths, as most of those examples are from papers 
employing stereotyping and as some papers experience greater shrink- 
age from stereotyping than others 

The writer is grateful to Harry L Gage, an officer of the Mergen- 
ihaler Linotype Company, honorary president of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, typographer, lecturer and writer on typog- 
raphy and printing processes, for reading this manuscript and offer- 
ing helpful suggestions, to C H Griffith and Walter B Patterson, 
well-kno\\Ti Mergenthaler executives with rich backgrounds of pnnt- 
ing experience, for reading and commenting on the senpt, and to 
Paul A Bennett and Robert Stumpf, typographers with the same 
company, for cooperating m the planning of the format of this volume 
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The writer is grateful, too, to Julien J Soubiran, president of the 
Horan Engraving Company of New York City, who supplied nearly 
a score of the engravings shown m Chapters 14 and 29 

To F T Denman of New York City credit is due for having sug- 
gested the arrangement of some of the front pages from the Linotype 
Neies reproduced in Chapters 23 and 24 

Gerry Powell of New York City designed the series of folders 
presenting comparative showings of pages from “The Ordinary 
Newspaper” and “The Distinguished Newspaper,” some pages from 
which are shown in Chapters 16, 29, 38 and 42 

To A H Burns, mechanical superintendent of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and to O Alfred Dickman of the advertising depart- 
ment of that paper, thanks are expressed for having made it possible 
for the writer to examine consecutive copies of the Tribune from its 
inception to its merging with the New York Herald, and for reading 
certain chapters of the manuscript, and to John E Martin, produc- 
tion manager of the New York Sun, for providing plates of heads from 
back issues of the Sun 

And the writer expresses his indebtedness and thanks to all in- 
dividuals and publications quoted in the chapters that follow, for 
permission to quote 


John E Allen 
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The Importance of Attractive^ 
Legible Makeup 


B ooks, we weie told m childhood, should not be judged by their 
covers Perhaps they should not be, but they often are People 
and things are judged by appearances They are judged in- 
stantly— favorably or otherwise Such judgments may be erroneous 
and only temporary, but first impressions are tenacious 

To make a favorable first impression, a newspaper must be attrac- 
tive physically For the dress of a paper— its physical makeup— is seen, 
and liked or disliked, before its contents can be appreciated 

While attractive appearance cannot make the contents of a poorly 
written and edited newspaper better, it can make a well-written and 
well-edited papei doubly effective 

But what, in a newspaper, constitutes physical attractiveness^ One 
type of reader likes vigorous headlines, another prefers more re- 
strained display faces 

But virtually all newspaper readers are agreed as to one requi- 
site of physical attractiveness in a paper— the chief requisite— legibility 
They want their newspapers to be easy to read— at least as easy as is 
reasonably possible 

Millions of newspaper readers today, particularly in large cities, do 
most of their reading in a hurry, on the way to and from business— m 
vibrating commuters' trains, jolting buses, crowded and dimly lighted 
subways, swaying and jerking surface cars If they are to get much 
from their papers, they must get it quickly 

Even m small towms and rural communities, where people are 
supposed to have more time for newspaper reading, whether they 
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actually do or not, legibility is an important asset to a newspapei For 
not always are reading conditions in such places of the best, and many 
of the newspaper readers there are elderly people who have retired 
from more busthng centers, and whose eyesight is not good 

Important, however, as legibility is, comparatively few newspapers 
are as easy to read as they could be — in a practical, profitable way or 
as attractive otherwise 

Many newspaper publishers who have spent millions of dollars to 
modernize their plants keep on tummg out newspapers with mam 
news heads that look abput the same as they did a generation or two 
ago and that are just as hard to read and o^erwise unattractive now 
as then, despite the fact that more appropriate type faces are available 
Magazine publishers, as a class, have been more progressive in this 
respect Imagine an influential magazine of today— a magazine that 
hoped to be influential— greetmg its readers through a typographic 
plan of thirty years ago’ Who would buy it’ A few enthusiasts, per- 
haps, but not the average magazine reader Magazine publishers, even 
the most conservative, know this That is why they employ attractive 
front covers, attractive type faces, attractive typographic and art plans 
—attractive m a modern way They know that such things ca,tch and 
hold the attention of magazine buyers 

Big advertisers of today, with comparatively few exceptions, would 
not think of trymg to sell today’s merchandise as they did a generation 
or two ago Some alert advertisers, it is true, have revived and are 
using to good effect certam typographic and pictorial treatments em- 
ployed in advertising many years ago, but even “modernistic” adver- 
tising, based, as much of it is, on lines that waxed and waned in a 
bygone era, has unmistakable touches of today about it 

Candy manufacturers offer their products in new and more attrac- 
tive containers, so do perfume makers, soap makers, food manufac- 
turers-hundreds of other manufacturers But most newspapers— even 
many that stress editorially the importance of keeping up with the 
times— look much the same today in their news and editorial columns 
as they did many years ago 

Compare today s advertising columns of metropolitan newspapers 
with their advertising columns of no more than ten years ago In most 
cases a decided change for the better typographically will be observed 
m today’s 

Then compare today’s news and editorial columns of the same 
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papers with their news and editorial columns of ten, twenty or even 
thirty years ago. Comparatively little improvement will be noticed, at 
least as to headline faces. 

Many newspaper publishers have changed body faces in recent 
years, and in most cases for the better. Certain body faces available 
today meet newspaper-printing conditions of the present much more 
effectively than could the best that were obtainable, say, in 1926. 

But how about the news heads of newspapers— the lines that have 
so much to do with the appearance of a paper? How many publishers 
have improved the appearance of their news heads in the last twenty 
years? 

Comparatively few. 

Even many a new paper, with a chance to begin where so many 
older journals might well have left oil, patterns its appearance after 
some paper that has been using the same head faces for a generation, 
or entrusts the important task of dress selection to too many people, 
and not always well qualified, who often throw together a type dress 
the various elements of which clash with each other and which causes 
the paper to be heavily handicapped in appearance from the start. 

How. would an office building look, a house, a church, a school, if 
designed by several people with only a superficial knowledge of archi- 
tecture, and particularly if the plan agreed on and carried out incor- 
porated several different and imrelated sets of ideas? 

Yet the appearance of many a newspaper suggests such a struc- 
ture-many a paper published from an expertly planned and handsome 
building— many a reputable and well-edited paper copies of which are 
seen by thousands of people who never see the fine structure from 
which the copies come, nor meet the ones who produce them, but who, 
consciously or otherwise, judge the paper and the people behind it by 
the printed copies they see and read. 

An effective head schedule does not “just happen.” It is the result 
of the efforts of one person or closely working group of persons 
thoroughly familiar with and agreed on certain fundamentals of 
newspaper makeup and striving for a definite preconceived objective. 

Any section of such a schedule will be consistent throughout. (The 
word section is used here with the thought of big newspapers in mind- 
papers which, because of their large size, might well employ one kind 
of head dress for their general-news columns, another kind for their 
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“In my judgment, good taste dnd good form speak as well for a 
newspaper as for a man Nothing pays a man better than fine character 
and an outward appearance that befits that character Nothing pays 
better in the newspaper business than worth and character Make 
your appeal to the best people and deserve their confidence and sup- 
port and you will be a sure winner Be a gentleman among newspapers 
But, to be recognized as a gentleman, one must really be a gentleman 
and dress like a gentleman, which your paper does not “ 

Another reason why many newspapers might well be more par- 
ticular about their appearance than they are is that national adver- 
tisers or their agents, m the absence of authentic data as to circula- 
tions, reader interest and buying power represented by newspapers m 
the territories the advertisers wish to cover, often select the better 
looking paper in a town and pass up the less attractive 

As the editor of the Im-penal Type Metal Magazine observed in 
that pubhcation, in writing of the growmg volume of national adver- 
tismg that has been appearing m American newspapers in recent 
years 

* The agency men and other advertising executives who were used 
to scrutimzmg magazines and other mediums with high-class produc- 
tion standards were sensitive to newspaper appearance 

“It soon became apparent that while the local store chose its media 
on what it knew of curculation and reader interest, the national space 
buyer, working at a distance, was swayed m many cases by which was 
the better looking paper in a town Besides this the actual material 
submitted by the national advertiser called for exacting production 
methods He expected it and pa3rment came much more promptly and 
gracefully when he got what he wanted ” 

Careless makeup can be costly— by wasting space, and by discour- 
aging readers and advertisers An attractive makeup not only attracts 
readers and advertisers but often helps to minimize production costs 
These statements are proved by many specific demonstrations m 
the chapters that follow 
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E ARLY-DAY newspapers were considerably smaller than 
most newspapers of today They contained fewer pages which 
were seldom larger than those of our present-day tabloids 
(which, of course, are not at all new as to page size), and they pre- 
sented fewer columns and fewer words to the page With the excep- 
tion of the title lines (now usually called nameplates) at the tops of 
front pages, and occasional heads seldom larger than our 14-point 
faces of today, they employed no display types, although many early- 
da) news-pamphlets presented display lines on their title pages And 
e\ en the most pretentious early-day papers rarely used pictures with 
stones 

Although the Chinese are supposed to have printed from blocks 
many centuries ago, and Europeans to have used similar methods in 
the twelfth century for the ornamenting of fabrics, and m the four- 
teenth century for the printing of playing cards, prmting as we think 
ol it today began with the invention oi movable types about the 
middle of the fifteenth century "This invention,” according to the 
Funk L Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, “is probably due to Laurens 
Jnnszoon Coster of Haarlem, but Johann Gutenberg, with the aid of 
Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer of Germany, is generally credited 
with being the first to pul it to practical use " 

What is said to be the earliest knowm wood-cut, one picturing 
Saint Christopher carrying the infant Christ, from the Chartreuse 
of Buxheim, Bavaria, did not appear until 1423 

For that matter, though, what is stated by the Standard Dictionary 
to have been the first newspaper as wc use that term today— although 
daily bulletins are said to have been issued m Rome as early as 691 
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B c , concerning the movements of the Roman armies did not appear 
until 1566, when the Venetian government issued its Notizie Scntte, 
which “might be read on payment of a gazetta, a small com, whence 
our word gazette ” 

“But,” states Frederic Hudson, in his Journalism in the United 
States from 1690 to 1872, “if we may believe Galignani's Messenger, 
always a reliable chronicler, neither Venice nor London have any 
claims to this great honor of issuing the first newspaper According 
to a statement in the Messenger, a paper called the Gazette was printed 
as early as 1457 in Nuremberg, Bavana ” Regarding the name 
Gazette, Hudson continues ‘Some hold that the name comes from 
the Italian word gazza or gazzara which means a magpie, a chatterer, 
a gossip and not from the small piece of money called gazetta ” 

IVhat is sometimes referred to as the first newspaper m our own 
colonies was issued September 25, 1690 when Public?^ Occurrences of 
Boston appeared (See Example 1 ) That paper, however, was sup- 
pressed before a second issue could be circulated 

That first (and only) number of the “first newspaper” published 
m what IS now the United States consisted of four pages about 7^4 
inches wide by 11% inches deep, with the fourth page blank The 
body type was about the size of our 12 point of today, in columns 
about 17 picas wide, with two columns to the page And the columns 
were separated by strips of white space, rather than column lules 
The mam lines of the title were in two sizes of roman capitals, the 
first line about 24 point, the second about 36 point Two three-lme 
initial letters were employed on the first page At the bottom of page 
three was a credit line reading “Boston, Printed by R Pierce, for 
Benjamin Hams, at the London-Coffee-House 1690 ” 

What IS more generally referred to as the first newspaper in our 
colonies, and one that existed seventy-two years, was the Boston 
Ncios-Lettcr, which first appeared April 24, 1704 (See Example 2 ) 
The first number of that paper consisted of two pages about 8 
inches wide by 11% inches deep The body type was about the size of 
our 11 point of today, in columns about 19 picas wide, two to the 
page, and separated by column rules (Isaiah Thomas said of that 
issue “It IS printed on half a sheet of pot paper, with a small pica 
typo, foho ”) The title line was in roman capitals and lower-case about 
36 point m size Below the title line and above the date line appeared 
the significant statement, m old-english between a pair of light rules, 
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"Published by Authonty ” The old-english was about 18 point in size 
The days of the week, too, m the date line, were in old-enghsh, with 
the rest of the line in roman One five-line initial was used at the 
beginning of the first story on the first page, and three two-line 
initials were employed on the second page At the bottom of the 
second page was a credit line reading "Boston Printed by B Green 
Sold by Nicholas Boone at his Shop near the Old Meetmg-House ’’ 

John Campbell, postmaster of Boston, was the first propnetor and 
publisher of the Boston i^ews-Letter, and Nicholas Boone was asso- 
ciated with him only a short time 

There were not so many newspaper readers in any country in 
1704, or even a hundred or a hundred and fifty years later, as now, 
of course, the transmission of news from one country to another, even 
from one section of a country to another section, was much slower 
then than at present, and the business of producing the papers them- 
selves involved slow and laborious work by hand 

Many an early-day paper was produced by one man (often a 
scholarly craftsman who was proud to be known as a printer) or one 
man and a single apprentice, or "devil” They were the ones who 
gathered, wrote, set and printed the contents of the paper— set it by 
hand, printed it on hand-made paper, irom ink prepared by hand on 
the premises, and on presses operated by hand And the printer’s 
name, with the title of printer, as we have seen, usually appeared on 
the paper— quite commonly on the first or last page 

Naturally enough, then, as early-4ay news-pamphlets and news- 
papers were shaped throughout by printers— craftsmen who, though 
men of many interests, expressed themselves chiefly as printers— as 
printers of books — early-day news-pamphlets and newspapers had a 
bookish” appearance In fact, the early-day news-pamphlet mas a 
book The same types that were used for books in the more conven- 
tional sense were used for news-pamphlets— the same line widths, the 
same presses, the same kinds of ink, and the same kinds of paper The 
news-pamphlet usually was a quarto-a fairly large sheet folded twice 
into eight comparatively small pages, the first page a title page And 
the newspapers that succeeded the news-pamphlets usually were half 
sheets, of two pages, or were folios-fairly large sheets folded once 
into four comparatively large pages-with two columns of type to the 
page 
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This wnter has a series of old London newspapers— nearly one 
hundred and fifty consecutive copies dating from April 24, 1786— 
which have come down through the years with little deterioration, 
and which, with the exception of words containing unfamiliar long 
‘Vs” and certain obsolete phrases, still are easy to read And he is 
familiar with copies of other newspapers considerably older, but which, 
like the papers just referred to, still are in good condition, whereas 
even file copies of many newspapers printed no more than seventy- 
five or even fifty years ago have become brittle and discolored with 
the years, and the inks used for their printing appreciably faded 
Up to about the middle of the nineteenth century most newspapers 
were printed on paper made from rags Such paper was quite expen- 
sive, and, moreover, the many newspapers which by that time had 
come into being were consuming it at a rate of speed that threatened 
soon to exhaust the available supply, as the paper-makers were find- 
ing it difficult to secure enough rags to meet the demands for rag 
paper 

For more than one reason, then, newspaper producers were willing 
enough to change from the higher-priced paper they had been using 
to the cheaper substitutes that began to appear— first in the form of 
newsprint made from straw, and later in the form of our newsprint 
of today, made chiefly from wood pulp 

However, it is not the purpose here to discuss at length the physical 
qualities of early-day newspapers, nor to suggest that papers of today 
should be published to be read m the dim future (Some newspapers 
of the present, of course, do turn out a limited number of copies of 
each issue on high-grade paper and makmg use of a good quality of 
ink, for their own files, public libraries and private collections ) 

The chief points to be noted are that early-day newspapers in gen- 
eral were set in larger types than those generally used for the body 
matter of news stones today, in wider columns— usually no more than 
two, three or four to the page, and m many instances with stnps of 
white space between the columns, rather than column rules— and on 
pages considerably smaller than the size employed by many news- 
papers of today 

With the speeding up of transportation, printing machmery and 
human bfe in general, the producere of newspapers naturally found 
it possible to compose, print and distribute papers much more quickly 
than before Moreover, they had much more news to present than pre- 
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viously, and desired to present it before an increasing number of 
competitors could do so 

These things, coupled with a growing interest in news on the part 
of more ‘and more readers and a greater wiUmgness on the part of 
more and more merchants and others to advertise in papers, brought 
about the shiftmg of newspaper making from a %irinting to a publishing 
basis 

(In many mstances postmasters— often men with only a superficial 
knowledge of prmting, but in direct contact with various news sources 
through the couriers who passed their stations— established small 
presses and published small papers more or less regularly while their 
postmasterships lasted In many more instances politicians and book- 
sellers became the financial backers of newspapers, and merely em- 
ployed the owners of prmting plants to do their printing for them ) 

With non-printers becoming the guiding spirits of journahsm, and 
with printers, as printers (although many of them left the workroom 
for the sanctum and the countmg house), beginning to play subordi- 
nate roles newspapers began to lose their “bookish” appearance 

The desire of those in control to meet or surpass competition— to 
run as much advertising and news, along with editorial comment, or 
propaganda, as they could cram mto each issue— gradually brought 
about marked changes of makeup 

The elaborate margins that characterized earlier newspapers were 
abandoned as being too costly Smaller type sizes took the place of the 
larger faces formerly used, with a corresponding narrowing of column 
widths, with more and deeper columns, and with less leading (pro- 
nounced ledding) between the lines Column rules on narrower bodies 
took the piece of the wider strips of white space or wider-shouldered 
rules formerly used between columns, as reduced strips of white failed 
to separate the columns as satisfactorily as did the narrow and space- 
saving rules 

In Great Britain in 1712 some pronounced changes of makeup took 
place August 1, 1712, a stamp tax was placed on newspaper paper— a 
tax of %d on a half sheet or smaller, and Id on a sheet larger than a 
half sheet To hold down producbon costs, many newspaper owners at 
first crowded their pages They reduced the depths of their title lines, 
narrowed their margins, and employed smaller body types But soon 
the proprietors of several British papers found a flaw m the tax ruling 
and V. ent to six pages (using one and one-half sheets) , as the law made 
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no provision for the taxing of papers consisting of more than one sheet 
Many of the six-page papers had a page size a little smaller than that 
of our own Puhhck Occurrences, with twcicolumns to the page, em- 
ployed comparatively deep title lines, wide margins,^ and, in some 
cases, body types as large as our 14 pomt, and leaded— to pad out 
beyond four pages to escape the tax 

However, in 1725, the tax ruling was amended to cover papers con- 
sisting of more than one sheet, and the six-page papers were taxed for 
one and one-half sheets Consequently, there was a shifting back to 
four crowded pages— pages usually about two inches wider than the 
pages of the six-page papers, but less than eleven inches deep, and with 
two wider columns, m smaller types, to the page 

Although the tax on British newspapers was originally planned to 
run only thirty-two years, it was in effect as recently as the beginning 
of our own Civil War days 

By 1816 the tax had been so increased (and it continued unusually 
high until 1836, because of the Napoleonic Wars) that many British 
papers began to use the equivalent of our 6-pomt faces By that time 
there were actually three taxes— a stamp tax, a paper tax, and a tax on 
each individual advertisement run By that time, too, several British 
papers had adopted modem type faces proportionately heavier than 
the old-style faces formerly used, with the result that the pages were 
considerably blacker than before 

In 1853 the tax on advertisements was removed, in 1855 the stamp 
tax was discontinued, and in 1861 the tax on paper was abolished, with 
the resu\t that several British papers hegan to undo some oi their 
crowding, and many other cheaper papers were established 

The British stamp act proposed for newspapers published m the 
American colonies, along with a proposed tax of two shillings on each 
advertisement run, had little direct effect on newspaper makeup m 
this country, although it caused some American papers to cease pub- 
lication temporarily That stamp act, planned to take effect November 
1, 1765, was repealed March 18, 1766, and it is doubtful if any of our 
colonial newspapers used any stamped paper or paid any advertising 
tax 

Some papers appeared for a while without their customary title 
lines or addresses, and others stated prominently in print “No 
Stamped Paper To Be Had ” 
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Thursday, October 31, 1765 (the day before the stamp act was sup- 
posed to go mto effect) , William Bradford of Philadelphia presented his 
Pennsylvania Journal as ^ggested by Example 3 

The three other pages of that issue were also given “mouming- 
rule” treatment And at the bottom of column three on the last page, 
under a cut of a coffin, appeared the statement “The last remains of 
the Pennsylvania Journal, which departed this life the 31st of October, 
1765, of a stamp m her vitals, aged 23 years ” 

However, the Pennsyluanio Journal continued to appear m its 
customary way 

But certain taxes imposed on newspapers by our colonies them- 
selves, and, later, by the federal government, did have a bearing on 
makeup here— in many mstances made for a tightening of pages 
The Provincial Legislature of Massachusetts imposed a tax of 
the copy on each newspaper printed m Massachusetts from April 30, 
1755, to May 1, 1757 The colony of New York imposed a like tax on 
New York papers from January 1, 1757, to December 31, 1759 Other 
taxes were imposed on Massachusetts papers from March 18, 1785, to 
July 2, 1785, and a tax was placed on each advertisement run in 
Massachusetts newspapers from July 2, 1785, until early m the year 
1788 From September 30, 1842, to September 30, 1848, Virginia taxed 
its newspapers, but limited the tax to ten dollars or less a year on any 
one paper, depending on the subscription price The lower the sub- 
scription price, the lower the tax While our Civil War was going on, 
the federal government taxed newspapers on the gross receipts from 
advertising, but all such taxes were removed March 2, 1867 

As more and more advertising began to appear in newspapers in 
this country, with a corresponding increase in the amount of news 
presented, page sizes kept getting larger and larger 

As even the fastest presses in use several generations ago were 
ever so much slower than presses of today, it was considered, in many 
mstances, more expedient to increase the page size than the number of 
pages, as the actual printing of a larger sheet— the pressroom part of 
the work— took no longer, or little longer, than the printing of a 
smaller sheet Besides, many publishers considered the larger sheets 
more impressive than the smaller 
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The old hand press had a capacity of only about 200 impressions 
an hour, or 100 sheets prmted on both sides Thus only 100 four-page 
papers printed two pages at a tune could be turned out in an hour 
from such a press Even when the first cylinder presses and steam 
power began to be used for the printing of newspapers, early m the 
nineteenth century, no more than 2,000 impressions an hour could be 
run off by one pressman, who still was obliged to feed separate sheets 
of paper by hand Later, cyhnder presses were developed to accom- 
modate as many as ten hand-feeders and had a capacity of ten times 
2,000 impressions, or 10,000 sheets printed on both sides But it was 
not until the latter part of the nineteenth century, when stereotyping 
—experimented with with indifferent success early in the eighteenth 
century, but practically applied by several American newspapers 
shortly before the Civil War— had been developed to a high point of 
efficiency, and the web perfecting rotary press, which was electrically 
driven and automatically fed from rolls of newsprint, also had been 
highly developed, that it was possible to print newspapers of many 
pages at a high rate of speed Modem stereotyping methods, of course, 
make it possible to produce duplicate plates from original page forms 
quickly, and the duplicates can be printed from simultaneously and 
speedily on one or several modem press units 

And thus the size of the newspaper page grew, until it reached the 
stage of the “blanket sheets” of our more recent forefathers— papers 
with as many as nine or more columns 13 or 14 picas wide to the page 
and several inches deeper than the columns of most newspapers of 
today 

One of these “blanket sheets,” the Morning Courier ond New-York 
Enquirer, attained a page size of 27 by inches, with eleven 
columns to the page, each column a little more than 14 picas wide 
The issue for January 1, 1851— typical of many issues of that paper- 
appeared with eleven columns on each of its four pages, with the first 
five columns of the front page filled with small advertisements, most 
of them beginning with two-hne initial letters And many similar 
advertisements appeared on the other pages Double oxford rules were 
used above and below the front-page date line 

Eight and one-half years later, however, July 4, 1859, an ambitious 
journalist from Boston, George Roberts, published one issue of a paper 
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m New York City designed to set a high mark for “blanket sheet” 
papers His Illuminated Quadruple Constellation embraced eight 
pages, with a page size of 35 by 50 inches, with thirteen columns to 
the page, each column about 13% picas wide As suggested by Exam- 
ple 4, columns one and thirteen of the front page were high columns 
The nameplate, an elaborate affair eleven columns wide, was eight 
inches deep Ten other engravings were employed on the page, mclud- 
ing large cuts of President Buchanan, Edward Everett, and the Rev- 
erend Henry Ward Beecher Many other engravings were run on the 
inside pages, along with considerable verse, and quite a number of 
advertisements 

In a preface that began at the top of the first high column on the 
front page, the editor and publisher stated 

“We do not wish to conceal the honorable pride which we take m 
this magnificent sheet It is the offspring of Invention, Taste, Enterprise 
and herculean Industry, it is without a compeer or rival, it cannot be 
excelled in its mammoth dimensions— because a sheet of any greater 
length and breadth would be absolutely unmanageable The elephant 
might be caught, but what would you do with him’ It cannot be 
excelled m its typographical beauty— m its artistic splendor— m its 
general imperialism of thought and design It will be the pride of 
every true-hearted American and the wonder of Europe Does lan- 
guage like this cause you to call us ‘vam’’ So be it But it is not vanity 
that irradiates our brow, it is honest pride— pride such as Michael 
Angelo felt when he gazed on his St Peter’s— pride such as thnlled 
Napoleon when he beheld the Simplon conquering with its enormous 
and fearless length the terrible Alps 

“We were the pioneers in this extraordinary enterprise, of which 
the old Boston Notion is the monument That sheet, superb as it is, 
pales its fires before the Illuminated Quadruple Constellotion 

“Then, with our great Artists, Poets, Prose Writers and Printers 
who have been engaged with us, we offer this glorious Typographical 
Tribute on the shrine of Patriotism, and in the atmosphere now hal- 
lowed by the Glorious Fourth, exclaim, in the words of Ross Wallace, 
‘The Love of Country Is the Love of God * ” 

In ten columns on the front page of the Constellation appeared a 
story continued from the fourth page— a “break-back” arrangement 
that would seem inexcusable now— but the Constellation introduced 
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the front-page continuation by stating that inasmuch as pages one and 
eight were printed last, “we placed the first part of these ‘wonderful 
discoveries’ on Page Four, to which the reader’s attention is directed 
before commencing here “ The story was a reprint of the “Moon Hoax” 
tale published by the New York Sun m 1835 

A half dozen and more “story-advertisements,” a book notice, an 
essay, three sets of verses, and several pieces of miscellany appeared 
on the front page, but nothing that now would be regarded as straight 
news Several of the engravings on the front and other pages were from 
the volume referred to in the book notice, “The History of the United 
States, for Families and Libraries,” by Benson J Lossing Extra shoul- 
ders of white space were used with all column rules 

A few somewhat modified “blanket-sheet” newspapers still are 
being published in this country And a great many papers in other 
countries still appear with most of their columns 14 picas or more 
m width 

But the “blanket sheets” were too unwieldy to be popular with 
many newspaper readers, and, with the coming of faster presses and 
improved stereotyping, newspapers began to revert to smaller page 
sizes— but to print more pages to the copy, and to employ narrower 
columns than before 

Not so many years ago, the 13-pica column was regarded as the 
standard width for newspapers in this country, and quite a number of 
weeklies here still adhere to that standard 

But our dailies, most of them, kept on reducing column widths So, 
too, did some of our weeklies 

However, while newspapers in general many years ago tended 
steadily to become larger as to page size, as well as to present more and 
narrower columns to the page, many an individual newspaper changed 
from smaller to larger and from larger to smaller several times in the 
course of its existence Sometimes these changes of format were made 
necessary by a temporary shortage of paper of a certain size, some- 
times by a pronounced falling off or decided increase of advertismg 
patronage, sometimes by a change of press equipment, sometimes by a 
change of ownership and the application of new ideas 

It should be interesting here to trace, sketchily, with occasional 
interruptions, the physical evolution of one of our most attractive 
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metropolitan dailies of today— a newspaper that has undergone many 
changes of format— the New York Herald Tribune 

Although the Herald was launched by James Gordon Bennett 
May 6, 1835, six years before Horace Greeley first issued the Tribune, 
and the papers were not merged until March 19, 1924, this study is 
confined to the Tribune and the Herald Tribune 

One reason for this, obviously, is that the physical evolution of one 
of these papers can be sketched more briefly than that of both could 
be, and another reason is that, with the merging of the papers, the 
Herald Tribune continued to follow the format of the Tribune 

When the NeW'York (observe the hyphen) Tribune first appeared, 
April 10, 1841, it consisted of four pages The page size (Greeley re- 
ferred to it m his announcement as “a fair royal sheet") was about 
15 by 20% inches, with five columns to the page The columns (our 
present point system was not adopted as standard until 1886) were a 
little wider than 16 picas— about 16% picas (See Example 5 ) Most 
of the body matter was in types about the size of our present 6-point 
or 5%“pomt types, although some of the early issues were partly set in 
types even smaller 

(In those days some newspapers computed the widths of columns, 
as well as the depths, in agates, rather than in picas or inches ) 

The title line of early issues of the Tribune was in large outlined 
old-enghsh letters with shading between the outer lines A masthead, 
or flag (condensed statement of ownership, principles, purposes, ad- 
dress, and so on) , was at the top of column one on the front page of 
early issues, although no masthead appeared on page one of the first 
issue The only head below the date line of the Tribune’s first front 
page consisted of one centered line of 8-point capitals, above three 
hanging-indented Imes of a 6-pomt bold face And nearly 1,000 Imes of 
6-point body matter were presented on the page, unrelieved by any 
leading 

One of the chief features of early issues was a front-page serializa- 
tion of Dickens’ "Barnaby Rudge,” with a line under the title reading 
“A New Work by Boz " Number eight of volume one presented “Fif- 
teen Songs by Thomas Moore ” 

Although early issues of the Tribune continued to present fiction 
stones and verse, a decided change appeared on the front page of the 
paper within a fortnight of its launching Number fourteen of volume 
one had appeared with the first two and one-half columns devoted to 
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Bamaby Rudge ” But number fifteen came out with column one of 
the front page given over to small advertisements 

Later issues of early numbers presented as many as four columns 
of small advertisements on front pages— a practice still followed (some- 
times to the extent of entire front pages) by many newspapers in 
other lands 

About five months aftei the first issue of the Tribune appeared, the 
paper changed its format September Z3, 1841 it came out with the 
same page size, but with six columns to the page— columns about 13% 
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picas wide A new title Ime m a sort of Condensed Bodoni Bold with 
a pictorial device between Nexo-York. and Tribune, appeared at the 
top of the front page Columns one and six of that page were ‘ high 
columns”, that is they started at a point higher than the top of the 
title line and flanked it on both sides, with the four inside columns 
starting under the title Ime See Example 6 

(In recent years certam newspapers have appeared with front 
pages given this ‘ new treatment which of course is not at all new ) 
Apnl 6 1844 the Tribune appeared with a title line readmg Neto 
York Daily Tribune (to differentiate it from the Semi Weekly Tribune 
and the Weekly Tribune'} on a page 17 by 21% inches with seven 
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columns about 13% picas wide to the page A copy still consisted of 
four pages 

In the 1840’s several metropolitan newspapers presented unusually 
important news stones under displayed heads, a practice which was 
further developed through the Civil War days Such heads, the most 
prominent Imes of which seldom were larger than 24 point, consisted 
of a succession of smgle-hne decks in various kinds and sizes of types 
(sometimes a dozen or more) separated by dashes When a deck could 
not be presented with the desired degree of display, m a single hne, it 
was presented in one full line and one or more following centered lines 
01 hanging-indented lines And from such decks our heads of today 
have been developed— our stagger, or step, or drop-hne, heads, our 
crosslines, our inverted pyramids, our hanging-indention, and flush 
heads (Our Civil War encouraged the use of comparatively large dis- 
play types fol* newspaper heads, but the Spamsh-Araerican War en- 
couraged greater display and the use of banner lines— see Example 243 
—and the World War still larger display, with larger banners and more 
of them— degrees of display stiU followed by many papers, by some of 
them only occasionally, but by others every day ) 

In 1850 the Tribune went back to a smaller page size— 15 by 19% 
inches— and to six columns, but of the same width as before— about 
13% picas And one of the chief reasons for this change was that the 
Tribune had quit being a four-page and had become an eight-page 
paper 

However, three years later, April 11, 1853, the Tribune increased 
its page size to 17% by 22% inches, and again appeared with seven 
columns to the page — columns about 15% picas wide The title hne 
now appeared in old-english, and incorporated a cut of a pnnting press 
of that day 

Less than seventeen months later, though, September 1, 1854, the 
Tribune went back to a smaller page size, back to six columns, and 
with the column width reduced to about 14% picas The new page size 
was about 16% by 21% inches 

By May 1, 1855, the page had been shortened to 20% inches, but 
by January 1, 1856, it had been lengthened to 21 y 4 inches 

In August, 1861, the Tribune began to print from curved stereotype 
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plates of entiie pages, following many experiments earned on m the 
Tribune plant by Charles Craske 

Eaily in July of 1886 the first commercially successful linotypes 
were operated by the Tribune, the first newspaper to be composed on 
such machines Incidentally, Whitelaw Reid, who at that time was the 
leading spirit of the Tribune, is said to have been the one who gave 
the new machine, which composed and cast type in a solid line, or 
slug, rather than in individual types, its name— linotype This machine 
revolutionized printing and publishing, as it enabled one man to com- 
pose as many lines as five or six compositors setting type by hand It 
speeded up, lessened the cost and increased the amount of printing of 
all kinds Such machines have been developed to produce composition 
from small 4-pomt faces up to 144-point faces— faces two inches high 
Composing machines of different makes and models are now m use in 
most printing and publishing plants throughout the world and today 
comparatively little type is set by hand 

As recently as 1909 the Tribune continued to present six columns 
to the page, although the page size and column width had been changed 
several more times For some time before October, 1909, however, 
seven columns appeared on pages containing classified advertising- 
three columns of news 16 picas wide, and four columns of classified 
advertising 12 picas wide (This same column plan has been retained 
to this day for the Herald Tribune editorial page ) 

October 21, 1909, the Tribune changed over to seven columns again 
—columns 13% picas wide— with a page size of 17% by 24% inches 
And a seven column paper the Tribune continued to be until 1914, 
although, by that time, it had narrowed its column width to 13 picas 
June 23, 1914, it became an eight-column papei, with columns nar- 
rowed to 12% picas, and thus it continued, with a page size of 18 by 
23 inches, until April 6, 1932, when it decreased its column width to 
12 picas and its page size to 17% by 22% inches 

December 3 1918, the Tribune changed over to the head dress it 
continues to use, as the Herald Tribune, in most of its columns-a head 
dress in the Bodoni family 

Comparatively recently. 12%-pica columns were regarded as the 
standard for dailies in this country, and most of them used 6-pOint 
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faces for news body matter But the trend for some time has been 
toward the 12-pica column, and, since 1927, toward 7-, IV 2 - and 

8- pomt faces cast on a 8-, 8%- or 9-pomt body 

So marked is the improvement m design of our better newspaper 
body faces of today over those m general use until 1926, that these 
better faces seem larger than they actually are, and yet they take up 
little if any more space than did the smaller and less satisfactory faces 
they are replacing These improved faces have been designed to stand 
up better under the great pressure the page forms are subjected to in 
the stereotypmg department, and to meet the conditions imposed by 
high-speed presses with rubber rollers (See Chapter 5 ) 

Many of our weeklies, also, now employ 12-pica columns, but most 
of them continue to use 8-pomt faces foi body matter, usually on a 

9- point, sometimes a 10-pomt, body 

And the advertising of most large national advertisers of today 
loho use both dailies and uieekltes is jilanned unth 12-pica columns m 
mind 

Dailies of many pages and large circulations have effected large 
savmgs by reducing their column widths to 12 picas, and many of them 
have done so without any loss of word count 

A large metropolitan daily that in recent years reduced its column 
width from 12 y 2 to 12 picas prepared for the change by replacing the 
regular spacebands on its composing machines with extra-thm space- 
bands to brmg about a closer spacmg of words * 

Tne c’nangewas made without confusion in any department Stones 
continued to run virtually hne for line as before Head-writers on the 
copy desk followed the same unit count Operators contmued to keep 
their machines gomg at high speed on body matter, and those on the 
head machmes sent the larger lines through as speedily as ever 

Advertismg plates, nearly all of them made for 12-pica columns 
anyhow, were quickly fitted to the forms, and the makeup men kept 
the forms rumblmg to the stereotypers on scheduled time 

“We figure that the savmg on newsprint alone amounts to four 
per cent,” the business manager of the paper informed this writer, 
shortly after the change of column width was brought about “And 
there are other savings, of course, along the Ime Less metal, for one 
thing, IS now needed in the composmg-room and in the stereotypmg 
and engraving departments These savmgs and others connected with 
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the change of column width are considerable m the aggregate, and we 
get an even more attractive and legible paper, due largely to the closer 
spacing between words made possible by the use of extra-thin space- 
bands ” 

The editorial department was enthusiastic, too • 

“Stories continue to go through virtually line for line,” said the 
managmg editor “The copy desk experiences no trouble at all with 
heads for the narrower columns The head-writers knew, of course, 
the night of the change, that they had 6 points less to work with, but 
the narrower measure proved no handicap, as they continued to follow 
the same character count used before Closer spacing between words 
made up the difference So, in one sense, there hasn’t been any change 
in the editorial department, as the heads are written to the same plan 
as before, and as story length virtually has been unaffected by the 
narrower columns ’’ 

The present type-page depth of a printed copy of that paper is the 
same as before the change (21*/^ inches), and the paper depth is the 
same as before (22% inches) The type-page width of a prmted copy, 
however, with each of the eight columns 6 points narrower than 
before, is 4 picas, or 2/3 of an inch, narrower than it was 

The paper width formerly was 18 inches At present, with 4 picas, 
or 2/3 of an inch, deducted from the over-all type width, and allo'wing 
for dry-mat shrinkage m stereotyping, and for slightly narrower mar- 
.gins, the paper width is 17% inches— % of an inch narrower than 
before 

Thus a strip of newsprint 22% inches long and % of an inch wide 
(or nearly 20 square inches) is saved to the page under the new ar- 
rangement For a 48-page issue, say, the saving m newsprint alone 
amounts to more than 900 square inches to the copy, a saving of more 
than two full pages of newsprint to the copy 

Thus that newspaper, with a daily circulation of more than 325,000 
copies, effects a saving of more than 650,000 pages of newsprint every 
day it produces a 48-page paper 

Apply those figures to the Sunday editions, with a circulation of 
more than 450,000, and with the average number of pages more than 
twice forty-eight, and it will be seen that the saving amounts to more 
than 1,800,000 pages of newsprint to the issue 

Apply the figures to a year’s issues, translate the pages of paper 
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saved into tons of newsprint saved, and those tons into money saved, 
include the savings on metal, and other savmgs along the hne, and it 
will be seen that the annual saving runs into many thousands of 
dollars 

And yet that Idrge savmg has been brought about by the adoption 
of a single simple and easily applied phase of makeup— the reducing 
of the column width by a mere 6 pomts 

Moreover, as stated before, the resultant closer spacing of words 
has made for an even more attractive and legible newspaper 

Of course, advertising rates were unaffected by the change to the 
narrower measure, as the depth of columns was kept the same as 
before, and the previous agate-hne rate to the column was maintained 

The many thousands of newspapers published in this country use 
many different page sizes and for many different reasons— some of 
them excellent reasons Consequently, it would be naive to suggest 
that one particular size seems more desirable than any other But it is 
quite practical to suggest that, roughly, a page might well be about 
one-third longer than it is wide, as such proportions make for an at- 
tractive oblong A page as wide as it is long would not be so attractive, 
nor would one, say, twice as long as it is wide A page of the latter sort 
would suggest lankiness, and would be awkward to handle, a square 
page, or one nearly square, would suggest squattiness, and be awkward 
to handle, but a page about a third longer than it is wide suggests 
gracefulness, and is comparatively easy to handle 

While a newspaper that is a large buyer of newsprmt can have its 
paper made to its own specifications without having to pay a premium 
for such service, smaller buyers must order more or less standard sizes 
A large organization which, among other things, supplies many 
newspapers throughout the country with ready-prints, or patent- 
insides, uses certain definite page sizes 

For columns 13 picas wide, its page sizes are 

5 columns— 13 x 20 inches 

6 columns— 15 x 22 inches 

Short 7 columns— 17% x 22 inches 

7 columns— 17% x 24 mches 

Short 8 columns— 20 x 24 inches 

8 columns— 20 x 26 mches 
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For columns 12 picas wide, its page sizes are 

5 columns— 11% x 16 }^ inches (tabloid) 



6 columns— 14 

X 22 

inches 

Short 

7 columns— 16 

X 22 

inches 


7 columns— 16 

X 24 

mches 

Short 

8 columns— 18 

X 24 

inches 


To this writer, elaborate margins on a newspaper page seem as 
inappropriate as narrow margins usually would seem on a book page 
The eye takes in the general outlines of most book pages— of two facing 
pages— all at once, and has a chance to appreciate the relation of mar- 
gins to type lines- the relation of the frame to the picture But most 
newspaper pages are too large and too complex to be taken in at a 
glance One of the practical reasons why book margins are compara- 
tively wide IS to afford room for the thumbs to help hold the book 
while it IS being read— room beyond the type lines But most news- 
paper pages are not held by the outer edges while being read, but are 
folded for convenience, with the thumbs resting on adjoining columns 
of reading matter Elaborate margins on newspaper pages would neces- 
sarily increase the page size over what it would be with narrower 
margins and consequently would make the pages, particularly already 
large pages, more difficult to handle 

To this writer, newspaper pages with side margins much more than 
4 picas wide, top margins much more than 4 picas deep, and bottom 
margins much more than 5 picas deep, suggest carelessness, rather 
than artistry To him such margins are so much superfluous “pie crust" 
that the publishers have neglected to remove for the convenience of 
the reader 

Many metropolitan dailies employ scantier margms than those sug- 
gested in the immediately precedmg paragraph, chiefly for economic 
reasons, but many small-town newspapers appear with side margins 
an inch or two m width, with even greater top and bottom margins— 
with too much superfluous “pie crust ” 
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N ewspaper designing is hedged about by many “must 

nots ” It IS markedly different, for instance, fiom fine-book 
designing A designer of books not restricted to the limita- 
tions of the trade-book field is used to a comparatively free and wide 
choice of materials He is accustomed to specifying, in addition to the 
kinds and sizes of type faces and the degrees of leading to be employed, 
the kinds of paper and ink, the page dimensions, the Ime widths, the 
margin sizes, the kinds of decorative and illustrative mediums, the 
binding treatments, and so on, includmg, even, the kinds of press 
processes to be used But the designer of a metropolitan daily has no 
such freedom of choice 

Would he suggest a better grade of paper Paper costs are high 
enough as they are, declares the publisher 

A better-quahty and higher-pnced ink^ Too expensive, says the 
publisher 

Would he increase the column width’ Thousands of national and 
local advertisers who prepare millions of advertisements to be dupli- 
cated in many newspapers work to the 12-pica column width as 
standard 

How about a larger body face— an artistic book face— and more 
leading between body Imes’ But no, the designer reconsiders, those 
things would not do, either A larger face-one very much larger— 
would not space so well m a 12-pica column, and artistic book faces 
were not designed for use on newsprint nor to be printed on high- 
speed presses with rubber rollers No, a much larger face would not 
do, agrees the editorial department, with more news and feature mate- 
rial on hand than it can get into print as things are Besides, continues 
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the designer, think what stereotyping, with its tremendous pressure, 
might do to the fine hnes of certain book faces 

Yet he well knows that it would never do to suggest that stereotyp- 
mg be abandoned for electrotyping The latter would be far too slow, 
to say nothing of the new and expensive equipment that would be 
required Nor would it do to suggest running direct from type, for the 
presses of big newspapers are not built to run that way Besides, many 
duplicate plates of pages are required to take care of large circulations 
quickly Besides, again, several hundred thousand impressions would 
be quite hard on many units of composition in the original forms, 
many of which units— particularly halftones and line-cuts— are sal- 
vaged to be used again and again Besides, still agam, several original 
forms are broken up and remade several times daily for the various 
editions published, and often while their predecessor pages— in the 
form of stereotype plates— stiU are being used on the presses 

Would he suggest halftones of a much finer screen than that at 
present used, with the hope of seciurmg more detail in the printed 
pictures’ Not when he thinks of what would happen to fine-screen 
halftones— how they would fill up and the resultant pictures appear 
“muddy”— when prmted on coarse-fibered newsprint 

How about ehminatmg the comic strips’ While that might be quite 
agreeable to the publisher or editor personally, it probably would 
affect the circulation adversely 

Up to this point the designer of a metropolitan daily would have 
contributed nothing toward an improved appearance for the news- 
paper He would have had no chance to do so The limitations he would 
have encountered have become too widely and firmly standardized to 
be suddenly and rsdicsBy disregarded wiiheui possibly disastrous 
economic consequences to the owner of the paper 

A skilled designer could do considerably more, comparatively, for 
a small weekly newspaper than for a large daily, and, working under 
ideal conditions in such a field, might well turn out a distinguished 
looking product 

But conditions in the weekly field, at best, rarely are ideal The 
weekly paper, too, must approximate the column width followed as 
standard by many large advertisers, unless its publisher has equipment 
enough and men enough-and, moreover, would be permitted by ad- 
vertisers to reset all plated or “matted” advertising matter received 
from them, to fit his wider columns 
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Few weekly publishers -could afford to follow such a procedure, 
even if .minded to do so. 

But many weekly publishers with small circulations can and do 
run the greater part of their pages direct from type, and some few use 
paper better than the average newsprint, finer-screen halftones, and 
ink of better quality than that used by most newspapers. 

With the advantages afforded by running direct from type, finer- • 
screen halftones, better paper and ink, the designer would be in a posi- 
tion to turn out an attractive looking paper— provided he were given a 
fairly free choice in the selection and treatment of type faces, and 
were assured of expert make-ready and running in the pressroom. 

But such happy possibilities are predicated on conditions that do 
not prevail in the average newspaper plant— the newspaper mass- 
production factory, if you will— and so it may be well to leave off 
thinking for the moment of newspaper-printing ideals, however reluc- 
tantly, and to return to the consideration of more prosaic but more 
closely approachable possibilities. 
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W HILE, as previously stated, many newspapers have changed 
body faces for the better since 1926, comparatively few 
papers have made their head dresses as attractive, legible 
and otherwise effective as they could be, and m a practical way 

This IS rather remarkable— that many newspapers that have 
grasped the opportunity to improve the appearance of their body mat- 
ter have neglected to enhance the attractiveness of their headlines, 
particularly when, in many cases, they could do so at a fraction of the 
cost involved in the changing of body fonts For a large newspaper to 
change body fonts, it often is necessary to equip twenty-five, thirty or 
more composing machmes with as many or more fonts of matrices 
But many a large newspaper could improve its news head dress by 
the replacement of no more than a half dozen or so display fonts 
Many newspapers contmue to use headlme faces dating from before 
the Civil War— faces the selection and use of which were dictated by 
economic conditions that do not apply to the same degree today— and 
that are just as unattractive now and as hard to read as they were 
then (Not, however, that age should be held against a type design 
Far from it Certam faces designed years ago— even a century ago— 
are just as good today as they were then, and will contmue to be good 
for years to come But there were unattractive and illegible types in 
the past— as there also are today— and some of them still appear in 
many newspapers ) 

Many newspapers have discarded certam headlme faces in favor 
of better ones, but have nullified their effectiveness by using them in 
conjunction with faces they were not made to be used with 

Type faces fall naturally into specific categories, the chief of which, 
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for newspaper-headline purposes, are old-style, modern, sans serif (or 
sanserif) , and square-serif 

The term old-style applied to a type face does not necessarily mean 
an obsolete, or even obsolescent, type face, nor does the term modern 
necessarily mean a recently designed face Some of our best type faces 
of today— some of our best newspaper faces— are old-style faces 

To attempt a brief and non-technical definition, old-style faces are 
more freely flowing than modem faces, appear “less premeditated,” 
have slantmg or dipped serifs, and but slight contrast between their 
lighter and heavier elements On the other hand, modern faces are 
more precise, more severe, have evened-off serifs, and incorporate 
contrasting thick and thin strokes 

Serifs, in a type sense, are the ending strokes of most letters in the 
English and many other alphabets, and are the offshoot of the ending 
chisel strokes of the ancient carvers of letters into stone, and of the 
ending stylus or pen strokes of the writers of ancient manuscripts 

i8-pomt Caslon Old Face 

EXAMPLE 7 

18-point Bodoni 

EXAMPLE 8 

18-point Metromedium No. 2 

EXAMPLE 9 

18 -point Memphis Bold 

EXAMPLE 10 

An excellent illustration of old-style is provided by the original 
Caslon types, and a good example of modem is afforded by Bodoni 
Yet both faces were designed considerably more than a century ago 
William Caslon was a noted English type founder who lived from 1692 
to 1766, and Giambattista Bodoni was a noted Italian scholar and 
printer who lived from 1740 to 1813 

A sanserif face, as the name implies, is a face without serifs, and 
it usually has little if any variation in the thickness of its strokes It is 
commonly referred to in this country as gothic In England and Scot- 
land it IS often called sans senf or grotesque, in France and Spain, 
antique, m Germany, block (In various sections of Europe and to 
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designers the sort of type we usually think of as old-english is more 
generally known as gothic or black-letter ) 

Examples 7 to 10 show faces that come within the old-style, 
modern, sanserif and square-serif classifications, in the order named 
And Example 11 shows the sort of face generally referred to in 
Europe as gothic or black-letter, but in this country as old-enghsh 

IS-pomt tEcvt 

EXAMPLE 11 


While it would be too arbitrary to msist, in these commercial days, 
that old-style, modem, sanserif and square-serif faces never should be 
used one with another in multiple- 
deck newspaper heads, it is no more 
than fair to state that such mixtures 
often result in unattractive and not- 
easy-to-follow heads And it would 
be too arbitrary to insist that con- 
densed faces should not be used with 
medium-width or expanded faces, in 
a multiple-deck head 

In newspaper designing the weight 
of faces IS something to be considered 
along with letter shape And m some 
instances the result is less discordant 
when an old-style face has been used 
with a modern in the same multiple- 
deck head (supposing that the type 
limitations of a plant offer no better 
combination “to hold color”) than it 
is when a heavy modern has been 
used with a light modem, or a heavy 
old-style with a light old-style, or a 
heavy sanserif with a light sanserif 
The use of news heads compara- 
tively dark throughout, alongside 
other news or feature heads comparatively light throughout, is some- 
thing quite different, and can be highly acceptable as affording desira- 
ble contrast between adjacent heads, if the faces in both kinds of heads 
are held to the same type family or closely related families 


Local Men 
Rout Band 
Of Bandits 

Doe, Jones and Smith 
Resist Gun Attack 
on Blank Isle 

Telephone Sheriff 

Posse Now in Pursuit 
Prophesies Capture 
by This Evening 

EXAMPLE 12 
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Example 12 shows an inconsistent four-deck news head with the 
first and third decks in Metroblack No. 2, and the second and fourth 
decks m Metrolite No 2 

Although all four decks are in the same type family, the difference 
in weight between the two branches of the family employed gives the 
head an unattractive spotty appearance And the use of several or 
many such heads on a page would mar the appearance of the page 
Observe how, in Examples 13 and 14, the holding of aU decks in 
one head to Metroblack No 2, and all decks in the other head to 
Metrolite No 2, makes for consistent and more attractive heads 


Local Men 
Rout Band 
Of Bandits 

1 

I 

i 

! 

i 

Local Men 
Rout Band 
Of Bandits 

Doe, Jones and Smith 
Resist Gun Attack 

on Blank Isle 


Doe, Jones and Smith 
Resist Gun Attack 
on Blank Isle 

Telephone Sheriff 


Telephone Sheriff 

Posse Now in Pursuit 
Prophesies Capture 
by This Evening 


Posse Now in Pursuit 
Prophesies Capture 
by This Evening 

EXAMPLE 13 


EXAMPLE 14 


However, the mixing of dark and light related faces in an occa- 
sional feature head, with only one or two such heads on a page, some- 
times proves quite effective 

See, also. Examples 94, 95 and 96 

As stated m a preceding chapter, one type of reader likes a vigorous 
head dress, while another prefers a more restrained one But both 
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types appreciate legibility They want their newspapers to be easy to 
read— at least as easy as is reasonably possible 

It IS possible for a head dress to be vigorous and legible at the same 
time, or to be restrained and at the same time easy to read Neither 
vigor nor restraint need be opposed to readability. But the trouble 
with many newspapers that go in for vigorous head dresses is that they 
overplay display They use too many large display lines too close to 
each other and in too many different kinds of faces— often in faces that 
do more “shouting,” as well as more clashing with each other, than 
informing In attempting to attract attention to several different stones 
at once, such papers succeed m distracting attention from one story to 
another and another— unless a particular story in itself is of outstand- 
ing interest to the reader Even then, the other adjacent and clashing 
headlines keep interrupting his reading, consciously or otherwise 
Such head dresses can attract attention to a paper as a purchasable 
commodity on the newsstand— an important consideration in communi- 
ties with competing papers that depend on newsstand sales, and par- 
ticularly on sales to transients, for any considerable part of theur 
circulations— but, having attracted attention to the pomt of purchase, 
they proceed to distract it 

Some readers become aware of those distractions at once, and 
resent them, other readers take longer, but eventually become con- 
sciously disturbed by such papers, and still others— many others— and 
without realizing why, grow tired of such papers and change to others 
The head dresses of such papers suggest display windows packed 
with so many attention-arresting objects that no one object has a 
chance to stand out on its own Windows of that sort do stop the 
passerby, but they give him little opportunity to appreciate individ- 
ually the objects offered for sale Or, again, such head dresses suggest 
a closely packed and competing group of husky-throated auctioneers 
clamoring so loudly that no one of them can be comprehended 

There is an old and true saying that “all display is no display ” 
Many a headhne good in itself has been “killed” by an inexpertly 
handled adjacent headhne Effective display is secured by contrast- 
harmonious contrast 

As a general rule, lines set entirely in capital letters are more diffi- 
cult to read than lines set in capitals and lower-case or m lower-case 
without capitals 

There are at least three good reasons why this is so 
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One js that, as most capitals in a font of type are of the same general 
shape— usually oblong— they are not sufficiently varied in appearance 
to stand out clearly mdividually. That is why a skilled typographer, 
when, to secure an evened-off or more formal effect in a piece of fine 
printing or an advertisement, he occasionally composes lines entirely 
m capitals, usually letter spaces such lines— so that each letter will be 
given a better chance to stand out on its oivn and thus the lines be 
easier to read than they would be without the extra spacing between 
letters (Different degrees of spacing are employed between some 
capitals than between others, as, for example, m the word “LANE” 
more extra space is required between the N and the E than between 
the L and the A and behveen the A and the N, as the natural body 
space above the lower stroke of the L, and on either side of the upper 
portion of the A, makes httle if any extra spacing necessarj' See Ex- 
amples 15 and 16 ) 

LANE LANE 

(No letter ipactof ) (Utter rpaeed) 

EXAMPLE 15 EXAMPLE 16 

Another reason is that, from childhood on, most readers of English, 
as well as many other languages, have been accustomed to reading 
ever so many more lines in capitals and lower-case, or in lower-case 
alone, than in capitals— m books, magazines, newspapeis, personal and 
busmess correspondence— and have formed the habit of reading, not 
letter by letter, but by word forms— by the forms of words m lower- 
case letters 

And still another reason is that the blank space above the lower- 
case letters without ascenders, and alongside some of the lower-case 
ascenders, lets more light into a line and consequently makes for a 
greater contrast between the printed characters and the paper back- 
ground than is afforded by most capitals— a contrast that enhances 
legibility 

Several years ago the makers of the linotype made an intensive 
study of the elements that make for legibility in type faces— a study 
the findings of which were supported by several hundreds of oculists, 
psychologists and educators m vanous parts of the United States 
That part of the resultant report bearing directly on the subject 
here discussed ran as follows 
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“Our second principle dealt with the question of the way in which 
words of a familiar language are read Here, investigation amply bore 
out the conclusion that all such readmg is a matter of recognizing word 
forms, rather than a spelling out of the letters which compose them 
“In order to realize the soundness of this finding, you have only to 
remember that the reason matter set in capitals makes comparatively 
hard readmg hes in the unfamdiai aspect of the resulting word forms 
Except for the size of the parallelograms by which they are bounded, 
the appearance of corresponding words is almost identical So, best to 
convey these familiar word forms is to gain again m legibility 

“liie accompanying diagram illustrates what is meant by word 
forms 

A^iu^ U.10 llCUl Ol 

holf gtacilTT 1*1 

' Only the upper half of 


° Lower half not easily r 





“LOWER HALF 

|H| , , , 


“Figure A cannot be read Figure B can Yet, m each instance, the 
line IS cut at precisely the same point Figure C is the completion of 
Figure A, Figure D that of Figure B Figure E is the word shape of 
Figure A, Figure F that of Figure B Both Figure A and Figure B, as 
shown by Figures G and H, would be parallelograms only if set in 
capitals 

THESE LINES YOU ARE NOW READING, SET, AS THEY ARE 
ENTIRELY IN CAPITALS, ARE MORE DIFFICULT TO READ 
THAN THE LINES IN THE PRECEDING AND FOLLOWING 
PARAGRAPHS 
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Of course this does not mean that Imes never should be presented 
entirely m capitals In some forms of printing, when evened-off effects 
or formal treatments are desirable, lines presented m such a way can 
be quite effective And, of course, lines entirely m capitals seem quite 
appropriate for such dignified and formal things as inscriptions on 
monuments or on the entablatures of certain buildings of classic design 
—on dignified and formal things to be appreciated leisurely— not in a 
hurry 

Sparingly used, lines entirely in capitals can be quite effective in 
newspaper advertising— even for newspaper headlines But they 
should be used sparingly, as newspaper advertising and headlines 
usually must be read hurriedly if they are to be read at all 

As a general rule, sansenf, or gothic, faces are more difficult to read 
than faces with senfs, as we are more accustomed to reading faces with 
serifs than without them The senfs help to shape the word forms we 
have learned by years of practice to recognise at a glance 

As a general rule, again, faces of medium, or norm al, width are 
easier to read than expanded, widened faces, or conden sed or extra- 
condensed faces, as such faces, also, are departures from the type forms 
to which we have become most accustomed through years of reading 
As a general rule, still again, italic faces are more difficult to read 
than roman faces, as we are more accustomed to reading roman faces 
than italic Sparingly used, however, italics can be quite effective on a 
newspaper page As the slant of suck faces gives them more “mooc- 
t han roman faces generally possess, they can be made to con- 
tribute liveliness and sparkle to the dress of a paper But italics are not 
“bread and-butter*’ faces, but “fancy dessert ” And very many con- 
secutive lines in italics would be too lively, too disturbing, for easy 
reading After the first few lines (as this paragraph begins to suggest, 
if, indeed, it has not done so before this) the very fanciness of such 
faces causes the mechanics of the lines to intrude on the consciousness 
of the reader— to get betioeen him and the message they are supposed, 
but erroneously so, to convey particularly effectively 

As newspaper columns are comparatively narrow, the characters of 
comparatively large display faces used m single-column widths must 
be comparatively condensed to give a satisfactory unit count— an im- 
portant consideration to the head-wnter 

Headlines the writing of which must be confined to ten or fewer 
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units each are more difficult to write than lines that may contain from 
twelve to fifteen units each Given more units to work with, of course, 
the head-writer has a freer choice of words at his command and can 
work at higher, speed and otherwise more effectively (In certain con- 
densed faces the figures and most capitals are counted as one unit 
each, with the letter I, most punctuation marks and spaces counted as 
a half umt'each, and with the M, W and the dash counted as one and 
one-half units each But the M and W of certain other faces are several 
times as wide as the thinnest lower-case letters in the same fonts— 
sometimes five or six or more times as wide— and, consequently, other 
definite systems of unit counting must be worked out to be followed 
when such faces are used ) 

Many newspapers that now use condensed capitals for smgle- 
column heads could enhance the legibility of the lines, and without a 
iessenmg of unit count, by substituting capitals and lower-case of less- 
condensed faces of the same pomt sire Or they could use even larger 
sizes of the same condensed faces and maintain the same unit count, 
and with enhanced legibility, by using capitals and lower-case of the 
larger size instead of capitals alone of the smaller Or, again, they could 
secure a larger letter count, with increased readability, by using capi- 
tals and lower-case of a condensed face of a certain size, rather than 
capitals alone of the same face and size 

To illustrate A line set, say, m 30-point capitals of a certain con- 
densed face affords a unit count of twelve 

The same unit count can be maintained by using capitals and 
lower-case of a less-condensed 30-pomt face— and such lines will be 
easier to read than the others, and for two reasons Medium-width 
faces are easier to read than condensed faces, capitals and lower-case 
are easier to read than capitals (It is assumed, of course, that the sort 
of medium-width faces referred to are inherently good ones Medium 
width in Itself does not make a face good A medium-width face could 
be quite grotesque and even harder to read than fairly good condensed 
or even extra-condensed capitals ) Or the same unit count can be 
maintained, and readabihty enhanced, by usmg 36-point condensed 
capitals and lower-case, rather than 30-point condensed capitals Or 
the unit count can be increased, and legibility enhanced, by setting the 
lines in 30-pomt condensed capitals and lower-case, rather than in 
30-point condensed capitals 

A single-column line in 30-point condensed capitals, as has been 
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stated, IS comparatively hard to read But when the same size and 
kmd of capitals are presented in lines two, three or four columns wide^ 
the hnes become increasingly hard to read Even the lower-case letters 
of the same 30-point condensed face, when presented in Imes two or 
more columns wide, become increasingly difficult to read with each 
additional column of width 

A fairly safe general rule to follow is The wider the line the largei 
the type face— larger as to point size or width or both point size and 
width 

To illustrate A paper that uses a 36-point condensed face for the 
mam lines of smgle-column heads might consistently use a 42-pomt 
condensed face for heads two columns wide, or a 48-point condensed 
for heads three or four columns wide Or it might well use a 36-point 
medium-width face for heads two columns wide, or a 42- or 48-point 
medium-width for heads three or four columns wide 

This applies, of course, to heads for important news stones— not 
necessarily to heads for minor feature stones or secondary news stones 
—which often might well be presented under two-column heads (either 
italic or roman) no larger than 18 or 24 point, even when 36-pomt 
condensed faces are used for the mam lines of important news heads 
presented in single columns 

Up to our Civil War times nearly all newspaper headUnes were 
confined to smgle-column widths, and for various reasons One of the 
chief of these was estabhshed by the hmitations of even the fastest 
presses used by evesv tb.e largest and nvost enterprismg metrerpobtan 
newspapers For twenty years or so following 1846 many of our enter- 
prismg metropolitan dailies were printed direct from type on what 
were known as type-revolving presses The type lines were assembled 
m a curved container called a turtle (a term, by the way, that has been 
handed down to the page-form trudes used in many newspaper plants 
today, as the turtle was moved about on a truck, as well as by means 
of a crane) and the curved contamer was fastened to and revolved 
with a cylinder on the press As the column rules played important 
parts in helping to hold the thousands of mdmdual types in the form 
as it rotated with the cylinder, the rules usually were regarded as 
“unbreakable” by editors and advertisers unless higher rates were 
paid for the special treatment made necessary by such “breakmgs ” 
(See Example 279 ) 
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And it was not until stereotyping processes had been developed to 
a fairly practical state that large newspapers in general began to 
“break” their column rules more or less regularly for advertising and 
for heads over stories 

Old-time single-column heads often ran many decks deep— much 
deeper than most of our heads of today 

"When enterprising newspapers of today wish to give an unusually 
important story prominent head treatment, they do much of the dis- 
playing horizontally, rather than vertically, and wisely so, as, properly 
treated, such display can be much more quickly comprehended by the 
reader than could many comparatively large display faces presented in 
many consecutive short hnes 

Lines of the latter sort would call for too frequent shifting of atten- 
tion on the part of the reader— too frequent shifting back and forth, 
over and over again, from the ends of preceding lines to the beginnings 
of succeeding ones— to be read with comfort 

The tendency of most large dailies in recent years has been toward 
fewer decks in news heads, with four decks as the maximum number 
for any but exceptionally important stones— even though Americans 
have come to be quite generally referred to as formmg a nation of 
headline readers 

Many Americans undoubtedly do read more newspaper headlmes 
than stones, but, even so, or possibly because of that fact, they want 
to be able to do their headline readmg as easily and quickly as is 
reasonably possible 

Display heads from old-time papers can be quaintly interesting 
’wVATi -sA ttxti , VcA li we were obliged 

to look at many of them side by side and day after day, we should 
soon grow weary of their multiplicities of unattractive, unrelated and 
hard-to-read faces and be glad enough to switch to heads of fewer 
decks and m fewer and more harmoniously associated type faces 
Yet, as previously stated, many newspapers of today employ heads 
just as inexpertly planned (even if they do not use quite so many 
different kinds of faces m the same heads) , and many of our papers of 
today continue to use some of the same unattractive and hard-to-read 
faces that were used m papers many years ago 

Economic reasons were largely responsible for the comparatively 
wide use of gothic capitals for newspaper heads many years ago 
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Gothics were selected and used by many newspapers then largely 
because, in those days of hand setting, fonts of gothics would last 
longer than fonts of most other type faces. Gothics had no light lines 
or serifs to wear down or break off from oft-repeated use^an impor- 
tant consideration when the putting in of a new font of display type 
was something of an occasion in many an impecunious newspaper 
plant. 

And many more newspaper heads were set in gothic capitals then 
than in gothic capitals and lower-case, because a font of capitals could 
i be purchased at about half the price of a font that included lower-case 
^ characters as well as capitals. In fact, the demand for gothic lower-case 
’ in the old days was so slight that many type founders offered only the 
capitals of many of their gothics. They felt that the demand for the 
lower-case characters would be insufficient to warrant the making of 
the necessary drawings and the cutting of the necessary punches. 

And gothic capitals were popular in many newspaper plants many 
years ago for another reason. Nearly all newspaper plants then did job 
work as well as newspaper publishing, and a high percentage of that 
commercial printing consisted of sales bills for farmers, and gothic 
capitals seemed quite the thing for fanners’ sales bills— so much so, in 
fact, that certain of those gothics became known, in composing-room 
parlance, as “stud-horse gothics.” 

Consequently, many an impecunious newspaper publisher and job 
' printer of other days, when planning a head dress for his paper, had 
at least one eye on his job department and its sales bills, and he usually 
chose gothic capitals. 

Habit is a strong thing in the newspaper business, and many a 
newspaper continues to use the same kind of unsightly and hard-to- 
read gothic capitals that it used a generation or two ago, even though 
the economic reasons that dictated the use of such faces then no longer 
apply to the same degree. In these days, when most of the lines in a 
newspaper are composed by machine, a font of matrices of one kind of 
face should last about as long as a font of any other kind— should last 
for years. 

Many newspaper publishers hesitate to change the head dresses of 
their papers for fear that any decided change will militate against the 
recognition, value of the heads as they are, which, such publishers con- 
tend, have become valuable trade marks. But this, of course, is fal- 
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lacious reasoning Such a publisher might as well contend that he 
himself should keep on wearing the same sort of clothes that he wore 
thirty or forty years ago, for fear that he would not be recognized in 



EXAMPLE n 


the garb of today, or the kind that his grandfather wore when he estab- 
lished the paper perhaps eighty or ninety years ago 

Every successful long-estabhshed newspaper that this writer can 
think of has changed its head dress, and body dress, too, at least several 
times (in many cases many times) in the course of its existence 

Let us look at some heads from old-time issues of a big metropolitan 
daily that was established more than a hundred years ago, and that has 
changed its head dress many times in its five score and more years of 
publication— the New York Sun 

Example 17 suggests the upper part of the front page of the first 
issue of the Sun, published September 3, 1833 

That issue consisted of four pages 8% inches wide by 11 y 4 inches 
deep, with three columns about 14V& picas wide to the page Most of 
the last column on the last page, however, was set in two 7-pica col- 
umns-a listing of the names of banks m the United States and Canada, 
under the head “New York Bank Note Table ” No head on any page 
w as larger than 10 point (and only three heads m type that large were 
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iised in the whole paper) , with the exceplion of the title line, in a face 

suggesting Bodoni Bold and about as large as our 48 point of today; 

running heads in the same face about as large as our 14 point, and one 


ASTOUNDING 

NEWS! 

BY gX PWSSVI^ NOR fOLKt 
Tilt ~ 

ATIANTIC CROSSED 

THREE DAYS! 

SIGNAL TRIUMPH 

HR. MONol MASON’S 

FJbYT.r-G 

MACHINE!!! 

I Arrival at Sullivan's Island, 
near Chariesion. S C, of. 

Mr, ^^a3on. Mr. Kobert Hoi- 
I land, Mr. Henson, Sfr. Har- 
tison Ainsworth, and four 
I others, in the 
! STEERING BALLOON 

“Victoria;’ 

*niR A YASSACt or 

SEVEOTFIVE HOURS 

FROM LAND TO LAND 
FULL PARTICULARS 

or THE 

VOYAGE a ! 

EXAMPLE 18 EXAMPLE 19 

head in old-english, “Sales by Auction,” on an inside page and about 
as large as our 14 point. Column one on the front page presented ten 
brief transportation advertisements, each with a small illustration of 
a steamboat or sailing vessel. The main story on the page, which filled 
all of column two and the upper quarter of column three, was an 
anonymous fiction story entitled “An Irish Captain.” The rest of col- 


THE LATEST NEWS. 

ir TsuMmra ro tstn, r. S73, 

Civil Wxtr Begun ! 

THE MADNESS OF TREASON. 

FORTSUMTER 

ATT^ED! 

FUSIOVS EOHRtBDUEAT. 
GALLANT DEFENCE OF THE 

fort. 

" 0 »r n,, l» StiU litre'" 

ArririU of the Relief 
Fleet ! 
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unm three was devoted to sketches on the “Wonders of Littleness,’ 
and about a whistling boy in Vermont 

Example 18 is a reproduction of a head from the Sttn of April 13, 
1844, where it appeared over the balloon-hoax story by Edgar Allan 
Poe 

Observe the many decks of this single-column head, the many 
different kinds and sizes of faces, with most of the lines (twenty out of 
twenty-six) entirely in capitals 

Seventeen years later, to the day, April 13, 1861, the head a repro- 
duction of which IS shown in Example 19 appeared in the Sun 

Again observe the many lines (but not so many as appeared over 
the less important story referred to by Example 18), the different 
kinds and sizes of faces (but not so many as before), and that ten of 
the fourteen lines appear entirely in capitals On the whole the head is 
simpler and easier to read than the one shown in Example 18 

But the Sun came out March 13, 1888, with the head part of which 
IS reproduced in Example 20 over the story of the famous blizzard 
of '88 

Observe the dozen decks, with all lines in condensed or extra- 
condensed faces but with only nine of the twenty-one lines entirely in 
capitals At that, though, this head as a whole is more difficult to read 
than those shown m Examples 18 and 19 

December 4, 1891, the head a reproduction of which is shown in 
Example 21 appeared m the Sun 

Back to fewer decks, with much moie leading between decks, and 
with only five of the thirteen lines entirely m capitals However, eight 
of those thirteen lines are m condensed or extra-condensed sanserif 
faces, which are comparatively difficult to read for the reasons already 
pointed out But the head as a whole is easier to follow throughout 
than any of the other heads previously reproduced from the Sun, 
partly because it consists of fewer lines, but mostly because the type 
faces used throughout it do less clashing among themselves, and 
because more generous leading has permitted much more light to come 
through between the lines 

Although, as has been stated, this head appeared back m 1891, 
many newspapers of today continue to use the same sort of compara- 
tively hard-to-read gothics used for eight of the lines m the head But 
not so the Sun 

Twenty-one years later, April 16, 1912, we find it using the head 
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The Metropolis Helpless 
Under Snow. 


mDLYAWELTDRNS 

Biib'hiess KraW M 2 S if 

liy a Panic. 

FLAYS, TRIALS, FUHERALS, 
ALL POSTPONED. 

Tifly Tnin loads ol Passcogcre 
Stack on the Main Imcs. 

yiHERETH£TARE,REAVEH KNOWS. 

A mtifiil CLaiitJ li Onrfajs'cT 
liiiiij ail Hiving Sjningra 
Vs ill a HijIiL 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS OUT. 

WGHir iirav iffifs oot tktq 
TOW OR cor ovr of it. 


GOING TOIETUPWOW 

Ut Ilcvaled Roads AOit a Daj’s 
rjraljsis Gtl n Halt Hold 
Again on Traiol. 

EXAMPLE 20 


EXTRA 


ITHAHITE 


Russell Sage’s dee 
Blown Up. 


A CRANK. DID IT 


Came in and Demanded 

$ 1 , 200 , 000 . 


THE LUNATIC KILLED 


After the Explosion 
Euin and Chaos. 


SEVERAL PERSONS BADLY INJOBEO 


Olben Killed by ibe Explo- 
sLon* 


EXAMPLE 21 
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part of which is reproduced in Example 22 over the story of the 
sinking of the Titanic 

Eight single-column decks were used, with only one of the decks 
in a condensed gothic, and with the seven other decks set entirely in 


GWIIIHEIIGQIE 
ERE RELP CiE 


Only Her Boats Found, 
Carrying 866 Passengers 
and Boat Crews. 


WOMEN LIVE, MEN DIE' 


Many Noted American 
Families Are Plunged I 
Into Mourning. | 

I ICEBERG HIT IN NIGHT 


Within Less Than Four 
j Hours the Magnificent 
I Liner Foundered. 

RANONLYSOMILES MORE 


Sea Strewn With Wreckage | 
and Corpses When the 
Carpathia Came 

EXAMPLE 22 


BOONEVER SON 
FACES REBUKE 
IN CAR CRASH 

Tom, With Brother Roger 
as Passenger, Barely 
Escapes Death. 

MOTOR HIT SIDE OF TRUCK 

Frederic, Jr., Who Also Has Had 
Some Automobile Troubles, 
Radioes Story to Father. 


EXAMPLE 23 


Bodoni Only three of the fifteen lines in Bodoni— the three crosslines 
—were set entirely in capitals 

Today the main single-column heads of the Sun usually are hmited 
to four decks, and all four decks are in the same type family— the 
Cheltenham family— with six of the ten lines in capitals and lower- 
case, as shown m Example 23 

The extent to which other metropolitan newspapers sometimes 
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went, fifty or sixty years ago, in the way of decks over unusually im- 
portant news stones, is demonstrated by Example 24, which suggests 
the front page of the Chicago Tribune for October 11, 1871, when the 
famous Chicago fire was raging 

Observe the head— fifteen decks, forty-two display hnes, mostly m 
condensed or extra-condensed faces— that occupied three-fourths of 
column one 

That page, with two high columns (a treatment followed by many 
newspapers m other days) ^vas given over almost entirely to stones 
about the fire, some of them under heads about the size of our 14 point, 
but with body matter almost entirely m unleaded lines in a type face 
about the size of our 5 or 5^/^ points 

In those days, too, when many newspapers ran long stones on their 
front pages, with no jumps to inside pages, mam stones often were 
started at the top of column one and continued at the tops of adjoining 
columns There was no aversion m those days to runmng “dead ends” 
of stones at the tops of columns on front pages And it was not until 
considerably later (when newspaper publishers came to regard the 
front page as the show wmdow for the displaying of many important 
stories) that the upper right of the front page came to be rather gen- 
erally regarded as the most eye-arresting position on the page— the 
logical place for the presentation of the most important story See 
Chapter 16 

There are several type families that may be used to better advan- 
tage for news heads than certain families still being used by many 
papers 

While it IS not the purpose of this volume to attempt to serve as a 
type catalog— to attempt to list all of the many faces that can be used 
advantageously for heads in newspapers— it is the purpose to name and 
show several appropriate faces, and, in this chapter, several faces 
particularly appropriate for general-news heads 

Most of the faces to be named and shown, or faces with other 
names but in the same general classifications, are available both on 
composing machines and in hand types and in various point sizes rang- 
mg from the comparatively small to the unusually large But it should 
suffice here to show only a few sizes of each face, even in cases where 
many other sizes are available, as the showing of additional sizes, 
smaller and larger, would consume too much space 
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Some of the type faces more appropriate for general-news heads 
than, certain other faces now used by many newspapers are Bodoni, 
Bodom Itahc and Bodoni Condensed, Bodoni Bold, Bodoni Bold Italic 
and Bodoni Bold Condensed, Poster Bodoni and Poster Bodoni Italic 
Caslon No 3, Caslon No 3 Italic and Caslon Bold Condensed, Century 
Bold, Century Bold Itahc and Century Bold Condensed, Cheltenham, 
Cheltenham Italic, Cheltenham Condensed and Cheltenham Extra 
Condensed Italic, Cheltenham Wide, Cheltenham Bold, Cheltenham 
Bold Itahc, Cheltenham Bold Condensed, Cheltenham Bold Condensed 
Italic, Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed and Cheltenham Bold Extra 
Condensed Italic, Cloister and Cloister Itahc, Cloister Wide, Cloister 
Bold and Cloister Bold Italic, Erbar Bold Condensed and Erbar Light 
Condensed, Memphis Bold and Memphis Bold Italic, Memphis Medium 
and Memphis Medium Itahc, Metroblack No 2, Metromedium No 2, 
Metrohte No 2 and Metrohte Italic 

Of the eight type families represented by these faces, three of the 
families— the Caslon, Cheltenham and Cloister— come within the old- 
style classification, two of the families— the Bodoni and Century— 
within the modern, and two others— the Erbar and Metro families— 
within the sanserif classification The Memphis family is in the square- 
senf category Although the Metro faces are included in the same 
general category with other sanserifs, or gothics, they are more distin- 
guished in design than most other gothics, and, consequently, are 
easier to read The Erbar faces, too, possess better design and are 
easier to read than most other gothics, yet they afford an unusually 
good unit count 

Of course various other faces can be used to advantage for general- 
news heads And still other faces, mcludmg lighter weights (not shown 
in this chapter) m some of the families specifically named here, can be 
employed advantageously for occasional news heads alongside heads 
in heavier members of the same families, and for heads in certam 
departments of a newspaper— for the society columns, woman’s pages, 
magazme and book sections, for ornamentally treated department 
heads, and so on, and m the advertising columns— and some of them to 
better advantage than some of the faces named m the pieceding para- 
graphs Severed such faces are shown in succeedmg chapters 

Most of the faces specifically named here are colorful enough, par- 
ticularly in the larger sizes available, to be attention arresting, and 
yet most of them afford a workable unit count 
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Here is how the faces specifically referred to appear in various 
sizes, confined to lines 24^4 picas wide, so that the single- or double- 
column unit count of those shown can be readily determined 

12 point Bodoni 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Head Than Others and Are M 

IB point Bodoni 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Tlian 

30 pointBodoni 

Some Type Faces Are Easie 

12 point Bodoni Italic 

Some Tjpc Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and Are M 

18 point Bodoni Italic 

SomeType Faces AieEasierto Read Than 0 

30 point Bodoni Ital c 

Some Type Faces Are Easie 

Bodoni and Bodoni Italic are available on the same matrices in sizes 
up to and including 14 point 

24 point Bodoni Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

30 point Bodoni Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to 

12 point Bodoni Bold 

Some Type Faces Arc Easier lo Read Than Others and A 

18 point Bodoni Bold 

Some Type Faces Ai-e Easier to Read TIi 

30 point Bodoni Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easie 

12 point Bodoni Bold italic 

Some Type Faces Arc Easier to Read Than Others and A 

18 point Bodoni Bold IColie 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Th 
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30-point Bodonl Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Eas 

Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold Italic are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

I8*point Bodoni Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others 

24>pomt Bodoni Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

30-polnt Bodoni Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to 

12>po\&t Poster Eodoni 

Some Type Faces Arc Easier to Rcail Tlian O 

18>polnt Poster Bodoni 

Some Type Faces Are Easier t 

30-polnt Poster Bodoni 

Some Type Faces 

IZ-pomt Poster Bodom lUhc 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than O 

18-polnt Poster Bodoni Italic 

Some Type Faces Ai'e Easier to 

dO'pomt Poster Bodoni Italic 

Sowne Type Faces 

Poster Bodoni and Poster Bodoni Italic are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

I2-point Caslon No 3 

Some Type Faces Are Hosier to Read Than Others an 

16-polnt Caslon No 3 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to R 

30-polntCaslonNo 3 ^ 

Some Type Faces Ar 
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IZ poirtCasJonNo SItalic 

Some Type Faces At e Easiei to Read Than Otheisan 

18 point CasIonNo 3 Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier toR 

30 point Caslon No S Italic 

Some Type Faces Ar 

Caslon No 3 and Caslon No 3 Italic are available on the sam* 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point 

14 point Caslon Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others a 

15 pctnt Ceilm B<3ld Condias^ 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than 

30 point Caslon Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easie 

12 point Century Bold 

Some Type Faces Arc Easier to Read Than Others an 

IS point Century Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

30 point Century Bold 

Some Type Faces Are E 

12 point Century Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 

pointCenturyBoldltaBc 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Re 

30 po nt Century Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are E 

Century Bold and Century Bold Italic are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point 

18 point Century Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others 

24 point Century Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 
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14>point Cheltenham 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 

20'pDlnt Cheltenham 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than 

30-polnt Cheltenham 

SomeType Faces Are Easier to 

l4-polnt Cheltenham Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 

20>point Cheltenham Italic 

Some T ype Faces Are Easier io Read Than 

SQ-pnlnt Cheltenham Italic 

Some T ype Faces Are Easier 

Cheltenham and Cheltenham Italic are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

14*point Cheltenham Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and A 

IS'point Cheltenham Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Other 

30'Point Cheltenham Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Re 

Cheltenham Condensed and Cheltenham Bold Condensed are avail- 
able on the same matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

18-point Cheltenham Extra Condensed Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others 

24-point Cheltenham Extra Condensed Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

30-point Cheltenham Extra Condensed Italic 

Some T ype Faces Are Easier to 

12 >polnt Cheltenham Wide 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and A 

14.polnt Cheltenham Wide 

Some TvDe Faces Ar#» fn Than Oth 
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Cheltenham Wide and Cheltenham Bold are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and indudmg 14 pomt 

12 point Cheltenham Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and 

18 point Cheltenham Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

30 point Cheltenham Bold No 2 

Some Type Faces Are Ea 

12 point Cheltenham Bold Itahc 

Some Typefaces Are Easier to Read Than Others and 

18 point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

30 point Cheltenham Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are E 

Cheltenham Bold and Cheltenham Bold Italic are available on the 
same matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point 

12 po nt Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and Are More 

18 point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than 0th 

30 point Cheltenham Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to 

12 point Cheltenham Bold Condensed lUUc 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and Are More 

18 point Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Ot 

30 point Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier t 

Cheltenham Bold Condensed and Cheltenham Bold Condensed 
Italic arc available on the same matrices in sizes up to and including 
14 pomt 
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18-polnt Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and A 

24-point Oseltenham Bold Extra Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Ot 

ao-polnt Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

24-point Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

18'pouit Cloister 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Othe 

ao-polnt Cloister 

Some Type Faces Are Easier t 

18-polnt Cloister Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 

30-polnt Cloister Italic 

■ Some Type Faces Are Easier to Rea 

Cloister and Cloister Italic are available on the same matrices in 
sizes np to and including 14 point. 

12-polnt Cloister Wide 

Some Type Faces Are Easter to Read Than Others and Are M 

14- polnt Cloister Wide 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and 
Cloister Wide and Cloister Bold are available on the same matrices 
in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

12.pomt Cloister Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others and Are M 

15- polnt. Cloister Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than O 

30-polnt Cloister Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easie 
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12-polnt Cloister Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easter to Read Than Others and Are M 

IS.point Cloister Bold Italic 

Some TypeFacesAreEasiertoRead Than Othe 

SO-point Cloister Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to 

Cloister Bold and Cloister Bold Italic are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

IS.point Erbar Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier (o Read Than Others and 

S-i'potn t Erbar Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than 

St.pemt Erbar Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to 

Ig.point Erbar Light Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier io Read Than Others and Ar 

24>polnt Erbar tight Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Of ' 

34-polnt Erbar light Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Rea 

Erbar Light and Bold Condensed are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 

12>poiDt MempUa Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Head Than Others an 

ifi-point bfempMe Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

30'polnt MempbSj Bold 

Some Type Faces Are E 

12-po!nt Memphis Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Head Than Others an 
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Memphis Bold and Memphis Light are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point, as also are, on other 
matrices, Memphis Bold and Memphis Bold Italic. 

12-pomt Memphis Medium 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 

18-point Memphis Kledlum 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

12-pouit Memphis Medium Italle 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Bead Than Others an 

18-polnt Memphis Medium Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

Memphis Medium and Memphis Medium Italic are available on 
the same matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 


12-polnt Metroblack No 2 

Some Type Foces Arc Eosier Ito Rood Than Others an 

IS.polnt Metroblack No 2 

. Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 


20*polntMetroblac!cNe 2 

SomeType Faces Are E 


IZ-polntMetxomediumKo 2 

Some Type Foces Are Easier to Reod Then Others and Are 


is-pointMetromedlumNo 2 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Th 


SomeType Faces Are Ea 


12-point Metrollte No 2 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 


IS-poIntMetroliteNo 2 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 


SomeType Faces Are E 
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Metroblack No. 2 and Metrolite No. 2 are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 


24-pQlnt Metrolite Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

30-polnt Metrolite Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier 

Metromedium No. 2 and Metrothin No. 2 are available on the same 
matrices in sizes up to and including 14 point. 
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I N A COMMERCIAL SENSE, the front page is the show window 
of the newspaper, and the headhnes used throughout the paper 
are the salesmen of the various items of news, opinion and enter- 
tainment offered for sale 

If the appearance of the front page is inviting, it will help to invite 
attention to the individual headlines, and if the headlines are good 
salesmen they will help to sell the lines below them— the body lines 
But if the body lines themselves— physically— are not easy to read 
—as easy as is reasonably possible— the buyer will not be so well served 
as the show window and the salesmen have led him to expect 

Type was made to read, and type that is not easy to read— as easy 
as IS reasonably possible— is not good type 

The statement that one particular type face is the best face for all 
kinds of printing would be absurd Many different type faces have 
been designed for many different kinds of printing, and even the in- 
herently good ones— the ones of sound design— perform their chief 
function with varying degrees of effectiveness when used for various 
purposes and in different ways 

Many a type face good in itself would not be a good face for news- 
paper body matter 

As previously stated, newsprint has much coarser fibers than many 
other printing papers To appreciate this, observe Example 25, a repro- 
duction of a microphotograph of a piece of newsprint 

Observe the decidedly rough surface— the pronounced hills and 
valleys (See, too, Figure 1 in ffiis chapter ) 

Moreover, news ink is mfenor to many other printing inks, stereo- 
typing IS too hard on many kinds of faces for them to be used advan- 
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tageously, and high-speed presses with rubber rollers-equipment 
made necessary by a rate of speed that would be too hard on composi- 
tion rollers-are not so well qualified to turn out good printing as 
certain much slower presses with composition rollers 

And yet, with all these handicaps, most newspaper body types 
must be considerably smaller (at least m the present scheme of things 
—because of narrow columns and the economic necessity of presenting 
many words to the page) than the types used, say, for a modern novel 
—an item of printing that usually is read less hurriedly and under 
better lightmg conditions than the pages of newspapers usually are 



EXAMPLE 25 


Prior to the year 1900 and for many years thereafter the most 
popular news body type in the United States was a face known 
as Roman No 2 Most of our newspapers, both large and small, 
used it, m various sizes, but the most generally used sizes were the 
6 and 8 point— the 6 point by the daihes, and the 8 point by the 
weeklies 

In 1904 came a face known as Century Expanded, and many of 
the larger papers, but not so many of the smaller, changed over to it 
And for many years those two faces— Roman No 2 and Century 
Expanded— were the most popular news body faces in this country 
And as newspaper presses several years ago were considerably slower 
than they are now, those faces served fairly well 

But newspaper presses did not remain as they were several years 
ago The speed of them kept getting faster and faster 

Nor did stereotyping processes remam the same They, too, took 
on jncreased speed The wet, or steamed, stereotype matrix, which for 
many years had been well nigh imiversally used by large newspapers, 
but each one of which had taken several minutes to produce, gave way 
to the dry matrix, which can be turned out in a small fraction of the 
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tone required for the vret (Ev en the “dry” matrix, of course, contains 
some moisture ) 

The wet matrix had subjected ^e faces and other units of com- 
position to great pressure, hut to nothmg like the tremendous pressure 
they became subjected to bj the dr}’ and harder-surfaced matrix 

That increased pressure and the faster presses rendered tlie Roman 
No 2 and Century Expanded faces inadequate That pressure, far 
beyond what those faces had been designed to u ithstand, broke down 
the fine Imes of the faces The faster presses re\ ealed mk traps m their 
design that the sIotv er presses had not re\ ealed A comparativ ely thin 
flow of ink over such faces, with their fine lines broken dowm, resulted 
m prmted pages with insufficient color— with a gra> ed-out appearance 
that made for difficult readmg But a heavier flow of ink contributed 
to even more unsatisfactory results The printed pages weie too 
smudgy for easy readmg 

Obviously, what was needed to meet the new conditions— to print 
wdl despite tremendous stereotypmg pressure and at high speed— u ns 
a type face or faces with sturdier fine lines and as devoid as possible 
of features that would catch and fill up with ink and ink-soaked fibers 
from the speedmg newsprint 

Composing-machine manufacturers went after the problem with 
several new type faces, most of which are available in several point 
sizes and in combmation with italic and small capitals or with bold face 
or gothic 

Ionic No 5, introduced by the Linotype Company in 1926, achieved 
nmaeiiaU; pupu'iarAy As ^nese ’lines aie being written, more than 
2,700 newspapers, large and small, are using that face, m'several sizes 

Shortly after its introduction, its makers conducted a nation-wide 
survey among eye specialists, with the co-operation of the American 
Optical Company 

To the question “Do you believe that the continued reading of the 
small type generally used m newspapers has an injurious effect on the 
eyes’” 3,461 eye specialists replied “Yes,” and 193 “No ” 

To the question “Which of the samples of type do you think is best 
for use m newspapers’”— a question accompanied by samples of Ionic 
No 5 and two formerly popular newspaper body faces-3,297 of the 
vision speciabsts voted for Ionic No 5, while only 315 voted for one of 
the other faces, and only 154 for the other 
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Writing about Ionic No 5» m 1928, F T Denman stated 
“Fundamentally, ease of reading is based on six factors affecting 
legibility of print size of character, amount of white space within the 
individual character, variation in thick and thin lines in each charac- 
ter, the fitting of letters (degree of closeness each letter has to its 
preceding letter) , length of line of print, .and the amount of white 
space between succeeding lines of print— leading 

“Since a designer cannot change the form of individual letters 
(which, through long usage, have become standardized and recogni- 
zable) , all distinction in type must be attained by variation in the 
superstructure of individual letters 

“This, then is a matter of increasing or decreasing the thickness of 
the vertical strokes, changing the weight of line or angle of accent on 
the rounded letters and varying the size and shape of serifs 

“The degree m which some of these factors change the character 
and appearance of a type face may be seen in a comparison of Bodoni 
and Caslon 

“In comparing Bodoni and Caslon we show the two extremes— a 
fine modern letter and a fine old-style letter 



Much of this is generally known It is not generally known, how- 
ever, that it IS impossible to cut different sizes of type from a single 
design— without modifying the design materially for the smaller 
sizes 

* This, too may be seen by a comparison of 36-pomt Bodoni and 
36-point Caslon with a photographic enlargement of the 6-point size of 
each type to the 36-pomt size, below it 
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Bodoni 36 pt. 

Bodoni 6 1 

(Lint obore (t S point Bodoni tnlarptd} * 

Caslon 36 pt 

Caslon 6 p 

(Line obace ia €-i>ol«t Cailon entarged) ^ 

The enlareernenl of the C point dee to the 36* 
point lUe sho«5 how the orlelnei dnign of the 
type was modlfled in cultlnf (he tmaller sizes 
Note the distinction In the welsht of each let 
ter and tee how much heavier the 3G point 
elze of each face would be If It were cut as en« 
larged 6 point, without tnodltrlng 


“Because the early type designers made their designs for 12- to 
18-point sizes, and intended them for book work, it was necessary to 
alter the design materially when smaller sizes were cut A wholly 
satisfactory small-size type was not achieved in this manner 

“Recognizing this fact, which has a vital effect on the legibility of 
newspaper faces, Linotype designers made an exhaustive study of 
type legibility in smalt sizes 

"They started by making many designs By a process of elimination, 
one after the other was discarded because of some defect in legibility 
Then, after many trials and rejections, Ionic No 5 was achieved Be- 
cause it was the result of a scientific attempt to secure legibility in 
small size, without consideration of display size, Ionic is truly the most 
legible face yet designed for newspaper use 

"It will be observed, in the enlargement which follows, that the 
small letters are almost as high as the capitals 

::THis::Ts:lOT 

“This proportion is purposely large because the designers heeded 
the fact that small letters compose fully three-quarters of the average 
newspaper column They, therefore, produced an easy-reading type by 
giving greatest attention to its most read portion 
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“But they did considerably more than merely enlarge the lower- 
case letters in proportion to capitals The capitals themselves were 
heightened, the descenders were shortened and more ‘body,’ or weight, 
was added to the lower-case Into this large framework were designed 
the elements of maximum legibiLty. 

“There is, therefore, considerable distinction between Ionic No 5 
and the average newspaper roman Ionic has no hairlines (to break 
down m stereotypmg) , it has but slight difference between light and 
heavy strokes lomc serifs are sturdy, and shorter, so that the white 
space which formerly went between individual letters is now put 
within the letters— thus gaming an even distnbution of ‘light spaces’ 
in a word or hne Light comes through Ionic, and not around it— a 
great factor in legibihty 

“These important elements m the design of Ionic may be more 
clearly understood from the comparative enlargement. 


ionic No. 5 

(Block Utters ore lontc out! nr letters 
JtomanNo S) 

Kote th« distinction between Ionic and Uno. 
type Boman No 2 in this enlareement Ionic 
lower*«a 2 e letters are larger there is but btUe 
distinction between its thick and thin strokes 
and an absence of hairlines there is nore white 
Inside (he Ionic tetter These factors insure 
easy reading Their absence makes print bard 
to read causing eyesbaln 


“With all these factors for legibility inherent in lomc design, the 
]ob of producing a wholly satisfactory newspaper face was not quite 
finished Linotype designers kept in mmd the necessity for maximum 
word count m a newspaper face— and attamed that also*” 

But the speeds of presses kept on getting faster, even after 1928, 
and rubber rollers came into more extensive use And to meet the 
conditions imposed by that agam-mcreased speed— conditions that 
prevail as these lines are being written— the makers of lomc No 5 
introduced m 1929 a face called Textype, and in 1931 a face called 
Excelsior 

Textype, somewhat lighter in weight than Ionic No 5, and more 
condensed, was soon adopted by several newspapers m this country, 
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and by many papers m foreign lands And that face now is being used 
by several hundred newspapers, and by many magazines and trade 
journals as well 

Shortly after the introduction of Excelsior, which, at this writing, 
IS being used by more than 850 newspapers, Harry L Gage referred 
to that face as follows 

“Imagme a surface of matted crisscross soda-fountain straws and 
picture the result of printing on such a surface with metal types how- 
ever large This is what happens, as the microscope sees it, on every 
bit of modem newsprint when it goes through the press 

“Ground wood is just such a mass of shvery fibers Put a bit of 
printed news under a moderate microscope and the result looks very 
much like Figure 1 Sometimes it’s almost impossible to discern the 
whiskery shapes as letter forms at all 

“So type designing for news requirements has become a highly 
specialized art The elements of beauty which can be studiously em- 
bodied in book and commercial-prmtmg types have been forced to 
submit to the ever-increasmg necessities of newspaper stereotyping 
and printmg on high-speed presses with rubber rollers 

“From the days of the early news sheets in Caslon (not so many 
generations ago) through the first years of linotype composition, the 
conventional types amply served the purpose of slow and simpler 
printing methods With the development of higher and higher speeds 
began a contest between type designer and machinery builder which 
IS paralleled only by the familiar rivalry of gun-builder and armor- 
p'late maker 

“When the Linotype organization introduced lomc, maximum leg- 
ibihty and printahihty were achieved for the printing conditions of 
yesteryear Again a further burst of press speed, with more extensive 
use of rubber rollers, and new problems arose that earned the contest 
once more to the drawing-boards in the matrix factory The result— 
Excelsior It naturally named itself as an achievement that evens the 
odds, for the time being, with the stereotypers and press builders 
“Properly to understand this problem of letter design for these 
exactmg requirements we must look at each letter form in its final 
appearance on a news page Microscopic study is not very helpful The 
problem becomes so fuzzy, as in Figure 1, that we only realize the 
extreme difficulties to be met 
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“Obviously, however, the blurred and fibrous images of our letter 
forms indicate the first approaches to redesigning Figure 2 shows four 
letters of a familiar news face, Roman No 2, which is closely related 
to the old favorite, Century Expanded (Figure 6) The latter, in its 
days of first adoption, was regaled as the most legible type for news 
work Nobody of discerning taste ever called it beautiful But it served 
through many years to produce thousands of papers, year after 
year 

“If we superimpose the same letters m the Excelsior design over 
the characters of Roman No 2 (Figure 3), we have a clear illustration 
of the cleaning-up process that produces clearer type impressions 
today The designer has had to study the background of paper in each 
letter, rather than the printed image, which may be noticed by the 
illustration, Figure 4 

“Counting on a fringe of whiskers on every stroke, curve and serif 
to add weight or color, the designers ruthlessly chopped away weight 
Excelsior’s anatomy is much thinner but nowhere wiry 

“Attenuated finishing strokes, as m ‘a’ and 'e,* were found to be 
ink traps 

“Thinly drawn, almost-touching senfs, as in ‘w,’ sometimes break 
in stereotyping Often their newsprint crop of whiskers joins them 
together More ink traps and bladcened characters Excelsior serifs 
are sturdier and shorter 

“Lower-case ‘g,’ the most complex of the alphabet, could not be 
reduced to a more elemental form (as has been attempted in certain 
‘modernistic’ types) without losing the familiarity of form which is 
essentially a reading habit m the public eye So in the Excelsior it is 
given maximum openness The ball serif gave way to an equally tradi- 
tional shape which left a full opening instead of a three-quarters 
surrounded area of background The intersections of the curving 
strokes are less acute The counters, or backgrounds of the loops, are 
themselves more open 

“Meantime word count remains as a designer’s strict limitation It 
would have been easy to open up a thinner, sturdier face to meet the 
soft rubber rollers, soupy ink, and fuzzy newsprint of present-day 
printing Excelsior doesn’t exact that penalty with its legibility Its 
alphabet length is almost identical with Ionic And Ionic has com- 
pressed many thousands of dollars into higher content of news and 
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classified matter. This is the ultimate test of Excelsior design, final 
proof of the skill in shaving off superfluous thousandths of an inch in 
all the intricacies of caps and lower-case to do away with blurs 
and 'smudges. 

“In every art simplification has been the supreme test of the 
designer. It is significant that this modem contest between the pains- 
taking pimch-cutter and the colossal printing machine has been solved 
in terms of refined simplicity. ... A type designer’s work is never 
finished. But in the type Excelsior certainly we have every refinement 
of infinite detail that today’s need has demanded.” 


Figure 1. Enlargement of a typical newspaper face of yesterday as it 
appears under the mtcroscope, printed on newsprint 

aeg w 

Figure 2. A “clean” enlargement of the original type characters of 
Figure 1, photo-engraved from the type patterns 


Figure 3. Excelsior superimposed over Figure 2 to show how the ink 
traps have been eliminated 
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aegw 


Figure 4 The characters of Excelsior, sTioton in Figure 3, photo- 
engraved from the type patterns, revealing the clear, free 
design of the background of each letter 


aegw 

Figure 5 The same characters of Caslon Old Face, similarly repro- 
duced This was one of the early types used for the 
forbears of modem newspapers 


aegw 


Figure 6 Century Expanded, for decades a popular neujs face, con- 
tains, nevertheless, the treacherous background 
pockets, to trap tnfcy fibers 


In a detailed study based on comparisons of photographic enlarge- 
ments of certain letters in Excelsior and in Roman No 2, Paul A 
Bennett made the following statements 

“Linotype engineers found out that certain newspaper faces are 
not performing well when they are used at high speed on news presses 
with rubber rollers The resilient rollers make contact with the plates 
in such a way that the letters slur, smear and fill up with ink Linotype 
engineers have examined the unsatisfactory results under the micro- 
scope They have embodied the mdicated corrections and improve- 
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merits in the ’new Excelsior design. They have deepened and enlarged 
counters, made serifs sturdier, and have eliminated all ink traps, as 
may be noticed in the enlarged comparison letters that accompany. 

“The color of Excelsior is slightly lighter than Ionic, but the face 
retains the inherent legibility of Ionic, and the same advantageous 
letter count. 

“Excelsior is more than just another news face— it is a neuj kind 
of news face— designed for modern printing, for high-speed press-work 
and rubber rollers.” 



EXCEI-Sion 


Counters in ExeeUlor (1) ore noticeably 
larger than in the conventional roman 
character The amount et white between 
the filial and loop t2) ta also more gener- 
ous in the Excelsior character Notice the 
Bitnpilficd tail {i\, which etlmlnates the 
ink trap in the conventional form 



EXCELSIOR 


TbR 'WiofR'A ‘if. ExarVJ/us "r* V- Wft V, 
are considerably more generous than are 
those of the convestlonal roman The 
opening (3) Is materially Increased These 
improvements prevent the Excelsior “e" 
from filling up and looking like an “o” 



EXCELSIOR 


At three points of the Excelsior “g’ the 
while space is considerably greater than 
in the average roman These are In the 
bowl (I), near the link (Z). and In the 
loop (3) The ear (4) has been simplified 



ROMAN No 2 

Comparison of points ! 2 and 3 with the 
Exceblor eharocter shows how the im' 
proved design of Excelsior means cleaner 
printing and faster character recognition 



ROMAN No 2 


The small counter fUt and. Ibn, clnse. g;uj. 
(3) are trouble points in this design for 
Ink has a tendency to accumulate here 
and BU up Compare the counter (2) with 
the Excelsior counter, much superior 



ROMAN No 2 


Two ink trap points In this design occur 
at 3 and 4 The bowl and link (1 and 2) 
•Iso are smaller than in the Excelsior 
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EXCELSIOR 


The decided variation between thick and 
thin strokes In the conventional rnnan 
has a tendency to cause eye fatigue That 
Is why Excelsior letters have no hair lines 
Notice how the sents <3) have been made 
sturdier without loss of grace To prevent 
fill up the distance has been made 
greater at (1) In Excelsior The crotch (2) 
has been widened for the same reason 



ROMAN No 


Two danger points for Ink accumulation 
are at 1 and 2 Compare the fragile serifs 
(3) with the improvement in Excelsior 


Ionic No 5 IS available in the 5-, 5^A-, 6-, 6^-, 6%-, 7-, 7^-, 8-, 
9-, 10- and 12-point sizes, in combination with Bold Face No 2, or 
with Italic and Small Capitals 

Excelsior is available in combination with Bold Face No 2 in the 
5-, 5%-, 6-, 7-, 7%-, 8-, 9-, 10-. 12- and 14-point sizes, in combination 
with Gothic No 3 m the 5-, 5^-, 6-, 7- and 8-point sizes, and in 
combination with ItaUc and Small Capitals m the 5%-, 6-, 7-, 7^/^-, 8-, 
9-, 10-, 11- and 14-pomt sizes 

Two widths of Excelsior— Excelsior No 1 and Excelsior No 2— are 
available m sizes smaller than and including the 8-point size Excelsior 
No 1 IS slightly wider than Excelsior No 2 

Textype is available m combination with Bold Face No 2, or with 
Italic and Small Capitals, in seven sizes— the 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 12- and 
14-point sizes 

Certam sizes of lomc No 5, Excelsior and Textype, also, are avail- 
able either with regular, short or long descending letters 

Examples 26, 27 and 28 show, respectively, 7-, 8- and lO-point 
Ionic No 5 set solid 


There are two hurdles news must 
surmount In its quick tnp from the 
copy desk to the readers mind One 
la in the newspaper plant the other 
Is In the reader s eye Modem news- 

K per printing conditions offer many 
zards To survive the ordeal of dry- 
mat stereotyping a type face must Be 
sturdy free from thin lines and deli- 
cate serifs It must be designed with 
due regard for the slurring effect of 
rubber rollers and the tendency of 

7 point Ionic No 5 on a 7 point bo({y 


There are two hurdles news 
must surmount in its quick trip 
from the copy desk to the reader s 
mind One is in the newspaper 
plant the other is In the reader s 
eye Modem newspaper printing 
conditions offer many hazards 
To survive the ordeal of diy-mat 
stereotyping a t3T)e face must be 
sturdy free from thin lines and 
delicate serifs It must be de- 
igned with due regard for the 


EXAMPLE 26 


8 point Ionic No S on an 8 point body 
EXAMPLE 27 
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There are two hurdles news roust surmount in its quick 
trip from the copy desk to the reader’s mind. One is in the 
newspaper plant; the other is in the reader’s eye. Modem 
newspaper printing conditions offer many hazards. To sur- 
vive ftie ordeal of dry-mat stereotyping, a type face must be 
I sturdy, free from thin lines and delicate serifs. It must be 
designed with due regard for the slurring effect of rubber 
I rollers, and the tendency of thin inks to collect in sharp 


I lO-polnt tonic No SonnlO.poInlbodjr 

• EXAMPLE 28 

Example 29 shows 7-point Excelsior No. 1 set solid, and Example 
30 shows 7-point Excelsior No. 2 set solid. 


There are two hurdles news must 
sunnount in Its quick trip from the 
copy desk to the reader's mind. One 
is in the newspaper plant, the other 
is in the reader's eye Modem news- 

E aper printing conditions oiler many 
azarcis. To survive the ordeal of 
dry-mat stereotyping a type face 
must be sturdy, free from thm lines 
and delicate serifs. It must be de- 
signed wth due regard for the slur- 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the 

7-point Excelsior No 1 on a 7-point body 
EXAMPLE 29 


There arc two hurdles news must 
'surmount in its quick trip from the 
copy desk to the reader’s mind One is 
I in tne newspaper plant, the other is in 
the reader’s eye Modem newspaper 
I printing conditions offer many haz- 
'ards To survive the ordeal of dry- 
. mat stereotyping, a type face must be 
sturdy, free from thin lines and deli- 
|cate serifs It must be designed with I 
!due regard for the slurring effect of 
rubber rollers, and the tendency of j 


' 7-polnt ExccUlor No 3 on a 7-polnt body 

EXAMPLE 30 


Example 31 shows 8-point Excelsior No. 1 set solid, and Example 32 
shows 8-point Excelsior No, 2 set solid. 


There are two hurdles news 
must surmount in its quick trip 
! from the copy desk to the reader^s 
' mind. One is in the newspaper 
plant: the other is in the reader’s 
eye Modern newspaper printing 
conditions offer many hazards. To 

eotyping, a type lace must be stur- 
dy, free from thin lines and deli - 1 
cate serifs It must be designed' 
with due regard for the slurring 

8-polnt Excelsior No 1 on an 8-polnt body 
EXAMPLE 31 


’There are two hurdles news must , 
surmount In its quick trip from the I 
I copy desk to the reader's mind One , 
IS in the newspaper plant; the other I 
IS in the reader's eye. Modem news- i 
paper printing conditions offer j 
many hazards. To surviv’e the or- 
<Airy-mat stereotyping, atype ' 
face must be sturdy, free from thin 
lines and delicate serifs It must be 
designed with due regard for the 
slurring effect of rubber rollers, and 

8-point Excelsior No 2 on an 8-point body 
EXAMPLE 32 


Example 33 shows 10-point Excelsior set solid. 

There are two hurdles news must surmount in its quick trip 
from the copy desk to^ the reader’s mind. One is in the news- 
paper plant; the other is in the reader’s eye. Modem newspaper 
printing conditions offer many hazards. To survive the ordeal 
of dry-mat stereotyping, a type face must be sturdy, free from 
thin lines and delicate serifs. It must be designed with due re- 
gardfor the slurnng effect of rubber rollers, and the tendency I 
of thin inks to collect in sharp angles and narrow openings. The , 


lO'poInt Exceldor ona 10-polnt body 
EXAMPLE 33 
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Examples 34, 35 and 36 show, respectively, 7-, 8- and lO-point 
Textype set solid. 


There are two hurdles news must I 
surmount m its quick trip from the I 
. copy desk to the reader’s mmd One is 
m the newspaper plant, the other is In , 
the reader’s eye Modem newspaper 
printing conditions offer many hazards 
To survive the ordeal of dry-mat stere- 
otyping, a type face must be sturdy, 
free from thm lines and delicate senfs. 
It must be designed with due regard 
for the slurring effect of rubber rollers, 
and the tendency of thm inks to collect 


7-point Textype on a 7-point body 


EXAMPLE 34 


There are two hurdles news must 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
copy desk to the reader’s mind. One 
IS in the newspaper plant; the other is 
in the reader’s eye Modem news- 
paper printing conditions offer many 
hazards To survive the ordeal of 
dry-mat stereotyping, a type face 
must be sturdy, free from thm lines 
and dehcate senfs It must be de- 
signed with due regard for the slur- 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the 

S-point Textype on an 8-point body 
EXAMPLE 35 


[ There are two hurdles news must surmount xn its quick trip 
from the copy desk to the reader's mind One is in the newspaper 
plant; the other is in the reader’s eye. Modem newspaper printing 
conditions offer many hazards To survive the ordeal of dry-mat 
stereotypmg, a type face must be sturdy, free from thin lines and 
delicate serifs It must be designed with due regard for the slur- 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the tendency of thin inks to col- 
lect in sharp angles and narrow openings. The well-designed news 

I lO-polnt Textype on a 10 point body 

EXAMPLE 36 


The main body matter of this book is set in 12-point Textype with 
long descenders on a 14-point body. 


In 1935 two more newspaper body faces were introduced by the 
makers of the linotype— Paragon and Opticon— as companion faces to 
Ionic No. 5, Excelsior and Textype, and as these lines are being written 
both Paragon and Opticon are being cut in several sizes. 

Paragon is somewhat lighter than Excelsior, and Opticon somewhat 
darker than^Excelsior, but not quite so dark as Ionic No. 5. 

Example 37 shows 7-point Paragon on a 7%-point body, and 
Example 38 shows 7-point Opticon set solid. 


There are t7\ o hurdles news must 
surmount in its quick trip from the 
copy desk to the reader’s mmd One 
IS m the newspaper plant, the other 
IS in the reader’s eye Modern news 
paper printing conditions offer 
many hazards To survive the ordeal 
of dry mat stereotyping, a type face 
must be sturdy, free from thin lines 
and delicate serifs It must be de 
signed with due regard for the slur- 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the 


7-point Paragon on a 7‘2-point body 


’There are two hurdles news must I 
surmount In its quick trip from the ; 
copy desk to the reader s mmd. One 
IS in the newspaper plant, the other 
IS in the reader’s eye Modern news- 
paper prmtmg conditions offer many 
hazards To survive the ordeal of 
dry-mat stereotypmg, a type face 
must be sturdy, free from thm lines 
and delicate senfs It must be de- 
signed with due regard for the slur- 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the 


7-point Optjcen on a 7-polnt body 


EXAMPLE 37 


EXAMPLE 38 
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I EADING (pronounced ledding), the amount of white space 
befioeen lines, and spacing, the amount of white between char- 
J acter groups or single characters within lines, deserve careful 
consideration, as both play important parts in the appearance and in 
the cost of newspapers Yet leading and spacmg work m opposite ways 
Type lines usually are easier to read when leaded 1 or 2 points 
than when set solid But the same Imes are harder to read when widely 
spaced than when closely spaced 

The more clearly defined separation of lines brought about by 
leading helps the reader to follow through from line to line by lessen- 
ing the possibility of his gaze’s returning by mistake to the begmning 
of the hne he has just finished reading, instead of dropping to the 
beginning of the next hne But of more importance is the fact that 
leadmg, by putting a strip of white space above the tops of ascending 
letters (b, d, f, h, k, 1, t) and below the bottoms of descending letters 
(g> P» y) causes the word forms to stand out more clearly on the 
page and thus be more readily recognizable In lines set solid, the word 
forms in one line often blend or nearly blend with word forms in the 
following Ime, as the descending letters m one and the ascending let- 
ters in the other often nearly touch each other 

Leading, too, can change the color of a paragraph, a head, or an 
entire page Lines set sohd make for heavier masses than would be the 
case were the same Imes leaded The greater the leadmg, the hghter 
the masses Unusually black heads can be toned down somewhat by 
generous leadmg 

While leadmg can make a newspaper page more legible, practical 
considerations suggest definite leadmg limits for news body lines The 
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greater the leading, of course, the fewer the lines to the column, page 
and issue, unless pages are added, which necessarily increases the cost 
of production. 

As stated in Chapter 2, the tendency of dailies in this country at 
present is to set their news body matter m 7-, ^IVi- and 8-point faces, 
on a 71/^-, 8-, or 9-pomt body, and the tendency of weekhes is to 
use 8-point faces on a 9-point or 10-point body. But many of our 
dailies now set the body matter of their classified-advertising columns 
in 5-point faces, sohd, or m 5*A-pomt faces with short descenders on a 
5-point body, which gives them fourteen lines to the inch and, conse- 
quently, more income than they would receive at the same line rate 
from lines in larger pomt sizes and leaded, or from the 5^ point 
leaded, or even set on its own body size, 5^/^ point. Although such 
small and closely set hnes are harder to read than the larger and leaded 
body lines in the news columns, the important item of income dictates 
their use—that and the considerations that such lines form but a com- 
paratively small part of the paper as a whole; that the reader probably 
is interested in no more than a few classifications at any one time, and 
that, therefore, he is put to comparatively little inconvenience in 
reading such lines. 


Example 39 shows 7-point Excelsior No. 1 on a 7%-point body, and 
Example 40 shows 7-point Excelsior No. 1 on a 9-point body. 


I There are two hurdles news must 
I surmount In its quick trip from the 
copy desk to the reader s mind One 
Is in the newspaper plant, the other 
is In the reader's eye Modem news- 
paper printing conditions offer many 
hazards. To survive the ordeal of | 
dry-mat stereotyping a type face' 
must be sturdy, free from thin lines i 
and delicate scnfs. It must be de- 1 
signed with due regard for the slur- 1 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the I 


1 7-polnt Excelsior No 1 on a T'j-polnt body 


EXAMPLE 39 


There are two hurdles news must 
I surmount in Its quick trip from the 
copy desk to the reader's mmd One 
^ IS In the newspaper plant, the other 
I is la the reader's eye Modern news- 
paper printing conditions offer many 
hazards. To survive the ordeal of 
dry-mat stereotyping, a type face j 
must be sturdy, free from thin lines j 
and delicate serifs It must be de- ' 
signed with due regard for the slur- 
ring effect of rubber rollers, and the 

7-potnt Excelsior No 1 on a 9-polnt body 
EXAMPLE 40 


Notice how much darker the lines seem in Example 39 than in 
Example 40, and how much darker in Example 41 than in Example 42. 

Example 41 shows 8-point Excelsior No, 1 on an 8^-point body, 
and Example 42 shows 8-point Excelsior No. 1 on a lO-point body. 
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There are tv. o hurdles news 
must surmount m its quick trip 
from the copy desk to the reader s 
mind One is m the newspaper 
plant, the other is in the reader’s 
eye Modem newspaper printing 
conditions offer many hazards To 
survive the ordeal of dry mat ster 
eotypmg a type face must be stur 
dy, free from thin lines and deli 
cate serifs It must be designed 
with due regard for the slurrmg 

, 8 point Cxcetslor Ko t on a IQ point body 

EXAMPLE A\ EXAMPLE 42 

Example 43 shows 10-point Excelsior with long descenders on a 
12-pomt body 

There are two hurdles news must surmount in its quick tnp 
from the copy desk to the reader’s mind One is m the news- 
paper plant, the other is m the reader's eye Modem newspaper 
printing conditions offer many hazards To survive the ordeal 
of dry-mat stereotyping, a type face must be sturdy, free from 
thin lines and delicate senfs It must be designed with due re-* 
gard for the slumng effect of rubber roDers, and the tendency 
of thin inks to collect in sharp angles and narrow openings The 

10 point Excelsior with long descenders ©n a 12 point body 
EXAMPLE 43 

li a news story deserves a multiple-deck head, the head itseli 
surely deserves enough leading to cause the lines to stand out and to 
be read as easily and quickly as possible 

Many newspapers are prodigal with multiple-deck heads, but are 
strangely thrifty with leading in them 

The head shown in Example 44 has several physical faults The 
jump in pomt size from the first to the second and third decks (from 
24 point to 7 point) is too great, for one thing From 24 point to 
12 pomt, say, would be better And, of course, a necessary pair of 
commas is missing from the second deck The leading— rather, lack of 
leadmg— is bad— so bad, in fact, that the reading of the second and 
third decks is difficult 

Example 45 shows a head employing the same type lines and jim 
dashes, but attractively leaded 


There are two hurdles news’ 
must surmount in its quick trip 
from the copy desk to the reader s ' 
mind One is m the newspaper 
plant the other is m the reader s 
eye Modern ne%vspaper prmtmg 
conditions offer many hazards To 
survive the ordeal of dry mat ster- 
eotypmg, a type face must be stur- 
dy free from thin lines and deli 
cate serifs It must be designed 
Avith due regard for the slumng 

8 point Exerislor No 1 on an 
8*2 point body 
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EXAMPLE 44 

Two additional points of leading were inserted between the two 
lines in the first deck, and 4 additional points between all type lines 
and Jim dashes below the first jim dash The shoulder on the second 
slug m the first deck made it unnecessaiy to insert any extra leading 
immediately above the first jim dash 

The head in Example 44 occupies 9 picas of space in depth without 
doing successfully what it was supposed to do— to attract attention and 
to get itself read easily and quicWy But the 34 additional points of 
leading— less than 3 picas— relieves the crowded feeling, gives the head 
a "chance to breathe," and makes it more attractive and easier to read 
It is well to bear in mind that, if a story deserves a multiple-deck 
head, the head itself deserves proper leading A few additional pomts 
of leading should not be withheld when those points— as often is the 
case— constitute the difference between an unsatisfactory head and a 
satisfactory one 

When, before a page form is locked up for the press or the stereo- 
typing department, the columns are being justified to fill, care should 
be taken with any extra leading necessary 

Tlie extra leads— and they should be 1-point leads, not 2-point or 
thicker leads- should be placed between the first few consecutive lines 
of body matter of each story in a column, or, if only a few points are 
required, between the first few consecutive body lines of the first story 
in the column 

Often the temptation is strong, when a page form has to be justified 
m a hurry, to drop several of the extra leads together before or after 
“30" dashes, or jim dashes, or sub heads or between or immediately 


OLESON WILL READ 
HERE OMHURSDAY 

“The Mce Family” a Modern Comedy 
By Edna KabJe and Georgt Lanj 
man Will Be Bead 


Head of Department of Public Speak 
las f^om University of Zulu 
WIU Give Recital 


OLESON WILL READ 
HEREONraURSDAY 

The Nice Family a Modem Comcdyi 
By Edna Ruble and George Lang 
man WiU Be Read 


Dead of Department of Public Speak 
ing From University of Zulu 
Will Give Recital 


EXAMPLE 45 
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below the lines of mam heads But such haphazard leading disfigures 
any pages so treated 

"When definite standards of leadmg have been adopted for heads 
and dashes— and definite standards must be followed by papers that 
hope to turn out attractive pages— no deviations from those standards 
should be tolerated 

If there are five stones, say, m a column, and the column is 20 
poults short of fUhng (and no filler Imes are readily available or 
desirable) , 1-pomt leads should be placed between the first five con- 
secutive body hues of each story, making four extra 1-pomt leads to 
each story But if, say, a column is only 6 pomts short of filling, it 
usually IS advisable to put six 1-pomt leads between the fir^t seven 
consecutive body lines of the first story in the column— supposedly the 
most important story in the column 

Extra 1-point leadmg at the beginning of a story usually helps the 
reader to “get mto it better” without seriously marring the appearance 
of the story or the page But the use of 2-pomt or thicker leads for the 
extra leadmg of the first few body lines usually does have a marring 
effect The difference in appearance between the extra-leaded lines 
and the following regularly leaded or solid Imes is too pronounced to 
be acceptable to careful makeup editors 

Closely spaced body lines are easier to read than widely spaced 

One reason for this is that wide spacing makes it necessary for the 
gaze of the reader to “jump” from word form to word form, mstead of 
perwittvag it t<i glide aVang fcem Criie greMp oi to 

another That “jumpmg,” if long contmued, becomes a conscious effort 
and, consequently, an mtruding, attention-distractmg thmg The glid- 
ing, of course, is done with Lttle if any conscious thought on the part 
of the reader that his gaze is gliding He does not pause to consider the 
mechanics of spacing until something occurs— something like wide 
spacing— to make him conscious of it— that things are not going as 
smoothly as they might 

And another reason (or an extension of the reason already dis- 
1 1 cussed) why wide spacing makes for difficult readmg is that it causes 
j^Vpnvers of white” to flow down through the lines Such “rivers” often 
become so pronounced as to form patterns of their own— patterns that 
compete with the reading matter for attention— and that mar the 
appearance of the type Imes, the columns, the paper as a whole 
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Correct spacing is easily attainable on composing machines Various 
thicknesses of spacebands are available— spacebands for comparatively 
large faces, for medium-size faces, for comparatively small faces And 
many thicknesses of non-variable spaces are available 

Typ^ lines should he composed with no more space between sen- 
tences than between the character groups within sentences 

That IS a common mistake in composition— the placing of more 
space between sentences than between the word or figure groups 
within sentences 

This writer distinctly remembers that his first printing instructor 
told him, when teaching him to set type by hand to put a full “mut- 
ton,” or em, quad between sentences— three times as much as between 
word or figure groups within sentences 

And this writer continued to follow that erroneous practice longer 
than he usually cares to admit He followed it from hand cases to 
composing machines On the machines he continued to drop the equiv- 
alent of a full em quad between sentences— an equivalent usually made 
up of a “nut,” or en, quad and a spaceband 

And many operators today follow that same erroneous practice 
To those who suggest, as some have who hesitate to revise a plan 
of typesetting they have followed for years, that there should be a 
longer pause at the end of a sentence than at the points of punctuation 
within the sentence, and that that longer pause is partly brought about 
by additional space, it can be said with logic that the punctuation point 
at the end of a sentence ends the sentence in its own right The space 
immediately following the ending point has nothing to do with the 
duration of pause indicated by the point 

If the spacing did have anything to do with the duration of pause, 
it would naturally follow that two em quads immediately following an 
ending point would call for a longer pause than one em quad, and three 
em quads a still longer pause than two To pursue this line of reasoning 
further, it would seem just as logical to assume that the pauses after 
commas in widely spaced lines should be gi eater than the pauses after 
commas in closely spaced lines 

But we know that this is not true The comma calls for a definite 
degree of pause, in its own right, regardless of spacing, the semi-colon 
calls for a longer pause, and the penod for a still longer Wide spacing, 
medium spacing or close spacing do not affect those degrees of pause 
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But let us do some graphic comparing of « idelj spaced lines w ith 
closely (and correct!} ) spaced lines 

The lines in Example 46, purposely made up of short sentences, to 
emphasize the point bemg made, are \\idcdj’ spaced, ^\lth at least the 
equivalent of a full em quad between sentences 

Obviously, Example 46 is unsightlj and difEcuU to read The fault 
does not he w ith short sentences, but w ith the w ide spacing betw een 
and withm the sentences 

Example 47 is made up of the same number of ‘short sentences but 
the} have been set wnth cxtra-thin spacebands throughout— not onh 
between the words in the sentences but between the sentences 


Xot so good. Unsightly Notice 
Uie hedes There 5 a reason. Em 

quads. They do not belong here 
Too \rtde for use between sentences 
One spaceband Is enough. One ct 
XTi thin spaceband. Be careful 
mth spacing Do not set lines like 
these ATold em quads between 
sentences Be careful. Be correct 

Be exact Use spacebands Use 

extra thin spacebands Your lines 
be better looking You will like 
them better They will be easier to 
read Tjpe was made to rend 


EXAMPLE 46 


Much better Attracthf No holes 
Thercs n reason No em quads They 
do not belong here Close spacing lx? 
tween sentences One spnceb.'ind is 
enough. One extm-thln spaceband 
Be cftTctul with spacing Set lines like 
these Awld em quads between sen . 
lences Becciretul Be correct Bccx-i 
act. Use spacebands Use extra thin 
spacebands \our lines will be better I 
looking \ou will like them better 1 
Thej w in be easier to read Tj pe wna I 
made to read 


example 47 


Particular typesetters, when setting typo for a lino book or othoi 
item of fine printing, and with plenty of time for the setting, use 
different degrees of spacing between some of tlio words, depending on 
the punctuation marks involved and on the shapes of the letters at the 
ends and beginnings of words, but such careful spacing usually 10 - 
quires too much time to be followed advantageously on the busy new s 
machines, which usually must turn out body lines at high speed 

As stated in Chapter 2, a metropolitan daily, m reducing its column 
width from 12 % picas to 12, found it possible to present just about the 
same number of words to the column in the narrower measure as it 
had m the wider, by equipping its composing machines with extra-thm 
spacebands 

Many other papers have followed the same procedure to advantage 
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B ack in the “book stage” of journalism, nameplates, or 
title lines, were simple, restrained, dignified, and they harmo- 
nized with the other typographic units with which they were 
used And for at least two reasons First, newspapers then, as stated 
m Chapter 2, were controlled and produced by printers— not publishers 
as we use that term today— by skills! craftsmen more interested m 
turning out well-organized pages from a printing standpoint than in 
“selling” their wares to the public Second, as there was comparatively 
little competition between newspapers at the equivalent of our news- 
stands, as many readers bought their copies direct from the printer at 
his own shop, or received them by post, or read them at coffee-houses 
the proprietors of which often handled one paper exclusively, there 
were few important “outside” reasons for newspapers to go m for 
more eye catching nameplates 

The nameplates of many English-language newspapers, back in the 
early days, were set in roman capitals or capitals and lower-case, or 
m both roman capitals and capitals and lower-case— often in larger 
sizes of the same sort of faces used for body matter 

Example 1 suggests how Puhlick Occurrences of Boston, back m 
1690, employed roman capitals for the mam lines of its nameplate, 
Example 2 suggests how the Boston News-Letter employed roman 
capitals and lower-case back m 1704, and Example 48 suggests how 
the London Packet used both roman capitals and capitals and lower- 
case back in 1786 

Although early-day newspapers used no ears of the sort employed 
by many newspapers of today, some early-day papers presented their 
issue numbers above their nameplates, to the left (see Example 1) or 
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right (see Example 2) , or occasionally presented a few other mcidental 
hnes in an ear position 

Some early-day newspapers mnployed pictorial devices in their 
nameplates, usually in the form of wood-cuts— pictures of postmen or 
postboys, afoot or mounted on horses, wth trumpet in hand or at the 
lips Other early-day papers presented pictures of packets (ships), or 
other pictorial devices, m their nameplates 

In England before 1712, when a stamp tax was placed on news- 
paper paper, several British papers employed comparatively deep 
title hnes, but the tax caused some of those papers to lessen the depths 
of those hnes Some of those papers not only lessened the depths of 
those Imes but presented the first and last columns on their front 
pages as high columns (of the sort suggested by Example 4) to get 
more lines on the page and thus to hold down production costs 

When competition between papers became keener, the title lines 
of many papers became bolder and more ornate, with a rather general 
shiftmg from roman types to black-letter, or old-english— the blackest 
type then available in many newspaper shops 

When several influential papers had shifted from roman to old- 
enghsh for their nameplates, m Ae 1670’s, many less important papers 
followed suit, and for twenty-five or thirty years old-enghsh was em- 
ployed quite extensively for newspaper nameplates 

Imitativeness was a characteristic of the newspaper business m 
those days (as of course it stdl is), and many lesser papers then did 
not dare be much different in appearance from important papers— not 
if those lesser papers hoped, as of course most of them dul, to appear 
important themselves 

Eor twenty-five or thirty years, as has been stated, many papers 
used old-enghsh for their nameplates Along toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, however, several important papers shifted from 
old-enghsh back to roman— with a natural trailmg ^ong on the part 
of many less important papers 

For many years then many newspapers on both sides of the Atlantic 
used roman types for their nameplates 

Then several important papers shifted to old-enghsh agam, as also 
did innumerable imitators, and old-enghsh continues to be used by 
many hundreds of newspapers to this day 

Many newspapers started in this country no more than tweniy-five 
years ago— m many instances no more than five years ago, or less— 
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adopted old-english for their nameplates chiefly because many other 
papers, many of them quite important, were using old-english And 
many considerably older papers have hesitated to change from old- 
enghsh to other faces, because they want “to appear their age”— to 
have “a long-established look”— and are unwiihng to let go of what 
they regard as the trade-mark value of their old-time nameplates 

When the Linotype News was launched, in 1922, it followed tradi- 
tion by appearing with a nameplate in old-english But it since has 
employed several other faces for nameplates, and sometimes has 
shifted nameplates from one issue to another, depending on the head 
dress employed 

Newspaper ears as we know them today— displayed ears often 
used with nameplates to call attention to important features m papers, 
to advertise the papers, to promote community affairs, to present 
weather or tide information, to identify particular editions, and for 
many other purposes— are comparatively recent inventions They are 
a manifestation of the competition that has developed between news- 
papers, particularly newsstand competition 

Certain it is that newspaper ears, because of the positions they 
occupy at the top of a page, can be attention arresting, and many news- 
paper editors and publishers are convinced that appropriately worded 
and displayed ears have strong “pulling power” or “sales appeal ” 

The nameplates suggested by the examples that follow (and of 
course many other and different nameplates could be shown if space 
permitted) cover a wide range typographically, and employ various 
means to present various statements m their ears- those that have ears 

Example 48 suggests the nameplate on a copy of the London Packet 
issued in 1786 

As may be observed, the word “THE” was m widely letter-spaced 
roman capitals centered in a line by itself above a pictorial device that 
interrupted the second and third lines, the words “LONDON 
PACKETT ’ ere in letter-spaced roman capitals of a size fully twice 
as large, the word “OR” in the third line was in roman capitals of 
the same size used for the first Imc, and the words “New Lloyd’s 
Evening Post” were in roman capitals and lower-case of the same size 
used for the second line 

It should bo interesting to note, m passing, that a line immediately 
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below the nameplate and above the date hne stated “Printed by F 
Blyth, No 2, Queen’s-Head-AUey, Pater-Noster-Row A Letter-Box 
on the Gate ” Note that that credit line stated printed, not edited, or 
published Yet Mr Blyth was only one of several printers who prmted 
that paper before it was merged with another London journal 

The Rhtneheck (NY) Gazette has used a nameplate of distinc- 
tion, one drawn by a master designer, Frederic W Gcudy, not only to 
harmonize with the type faces used for heads by the Gazette^Bodoni 
Bold, Bodoni Bold Italic, and Bodoni Bold Condensed—but to suggest 
the spirit and flavor of our colonial days, when Rhinebeck was 
founded (See Example 49 ) 

Note that the words “The” and “Gazette” were given italic treat- 
ment, with a swash “T” for “The” and a swash “z” for “Gazette,” with 
“Rhmebeck” in roman and all words in capitals and lowercase 
“Since Rhinebeck reaches back into colonial times,” Jacob H 
Strong, Jr , editor of the Gazette, informed this writer, “Mr Goudy 
decided that the introduction of italics into the heading would, m a 
way, carry out the colonial tradition and, as well, add to the variety 
and interest of the hne ” 

Observe that that nameplate was complemented with ears, the one 
at the left presenting statements about the weather, the one at the 
right calling attention to the value of advertismg 

Example 50 suggests a nameplate (in a rather condensed old- 
enghsh) that has been used by the Alearondna (Va ) Gazette 

The ear to the left presented information about the tides, the one 
to the right referred to the weather The type lines of both ears were 
enclosed by oxiord rules A small line m italic above the nameplate 
stated “Largest Daily Circulation of Any Newspaper in Northern 
Virginia”, a small line in capitals and small-capitals below “Estab- 
lished 1784— The Oldest Daily Newspaper in the United States ” 

The Tuckahoe (NY) Record has employed another kind of old- 
english, as suggested by Example 51 

The ear at the left stated “You will find the classified ads in the 
Tuckahoe Record interesting as well as profitable”, the one at the 
right, m display “16 Pages ” A rather fancy dark-and-light border 
was used to enclose the type lines of both ears 

Example 52, which suggests a nameplate used by the Virginia 
Gazette of Williamsburg, Va , a paper founded August 6, 1736, has a 
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coldnial flavor, as that nameplate is an exact reproduction of the 
original nameplate used by that paper 

Note the letter-spaced “THE” in a line by itself, the word 
'‘YIRGWA” in italic capitals, the third line, in italic capitals and 
lower-case, the periods at the ends of the second and third lines 

The Taylor County Star^News, a weekly of Medford, Wis , with an 
unusually well-patronized and profitable classified-advertising depart- 
ment (see Example 373), has used monthly calendars for its ears,* as 
suggested by Example 53, although it since has used different name- 
plates and other kinds of ears 

The left ear presented the calendar for the current month, the 
right ear for the month just ahead When the first issue for the next 
month was being made up, the calendar at the right was shifted to 
the left, and one for the next month was placed at the right Thus each 
calendar was made to do double duty before being discarded A small 
line below the mam line of the nameplate stated “With Which Has 
Been Combined The Taylor County Leader ” 

A sort of italic old-english has been used by the Altoona (Kan ) 
Tribune, with a period (suggestive of old days) at the end of the line, 
and with two heavy and two light rul^ used with each ear (suggestive 
of the raised-tablet effect of other days), as suggested by Example 54 
The left ear stated “The Altoona Tribune Is Like a Newsy Letter 
Each Week”, the right ear “$2 00 Per Year m Wilson County, $2 50 
Outside”, a line below the nameplate “Published in the Gem of the 
Verdigns Valley— Covers Its Territory Like the Dew— Official County 
News— Official Altoona News ” 

The Blair (Wis ) Press has used a nameplate in old-english, with- 
out ears, but with a line in rather heavy gothic capitals just below it 
stating “The Only Paper m the World That Cares Two Whoops for 
Blair, Wisconsin ” (See Example 55 ) 

The Indiana (Pa ) Democrat, which has employed a nameplate 
unaccompanied by ears, sometimes has presented a news banner in 
18-point type between rules below its nameplate but above its date 
line, as suggested by Example 56 

The banner in this instance stated “Democratic Candidates Re- 
ceived Enthusiastic Reception Here, and m Other County Towns on 
Tuesday Were Much Pleased ” 

Example 57, with the main hne in 72-point Narciss, presented two 
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unboxed ears in Caslon No 3 Italic and Caslon No 3 calling attention 
to features on inside pages 

The Mtljord (Conn ) Neios has used a deep nameplate with a 
line-cut toward its center and with scrolls to the left and right listmg 
the names of a dozen neighboring communities m which the paper 
circulates, as suggested by Example 58 

Three lines in small type between oxford rules to the left of the 
central hne-cut stated “A Home Town Newspaper, Dedicated to Per- 
petuation of Milford’s Own Ideals and Traditions”, and three Imes to 
the right, between the same kmd of rules “Town of Milford, Founded 
in 1639, the Sixth Oldest Town m Connecticut, But Still Young ” 

Example 59 suggests a nameplate in 72-pomt Narciss, with ears in 
Pabst Extra Bold Italic enclosed with 2-point rules 

A different looking pair of ears, in Bodoni Bold Italic between top 
and bottom oxford rules, but with the same nameplate, is suggested 
by Example 60 

A deep nameplate has been used by Grtt of Williamsport, Pa , as 
suggested by Example 61 

The mam line was presented in large outlined and shaded letters 
against a banner supported by cherubs A small hne m a ribbon below 
the banner stated “America’s Greatest Family Newspaper ” A Ime 
above the nameplate called attention to a new serial story beginning 
m that issue The ears, rather large squared-off boxes, presented 
philosophical statements 

Still another ear effect, with the nameplate m 72-point Narciss, is 
suggested Vsy Example d?. 

Each ear consisted of two hnes in 18-pomt Metroblack No 2 under 
a single 4 point rule interrupted by a black star 

An unusual pair of cars, with the same nameplate, is suggested by 
Example 63 

Those ears, with lines in Metroblack No 2 and Metrohte No 2, 
made use of top and bottom braces the thick and thin strokes of which 
harmonized with the dark and light type hnes and gave the page an j 
out-of-the-ordinary touch ' 

The Houlton (Maine) TtmeSt before it was merged with the 
Houlton Pioneer and became the Houlton Pioneer-Times, used to run 
a boxed-o£F banner above its nameplate, and rather large boxed ears 
to boost the community m which the Times was published See 
Example 64 
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The ear at the left of the issue fiom which this nameplate was 
reproduced stated ‘ Come to Aroostook* Garden of Maine", the ear at 
the right "Eat Aroostook Potatoes”, a line below the mam line ‘ The 
Garden of Maine Weekly ” 

Example 65 suggests how a pair of hne-cuts, placed to face into the 
page, were used with a nameplate m 72-point Narciss, with ears m 
Bodoni Bold Italic and Bodoni Bold centered between the cuts and 
the nameplate 

Note that only one rule— a rather heavy oxford— was used just 
below that nameplate 

Many large-city newspapers issuing two or more editions daily 
usually identify the editions in one or both ears 

Example 66 suggests how the New York Herald Trthune, which 
has employed a Ime-cut with its nameplate, used its left ear to present 
information about the weather, and its right ear to identify the edition 
The Hollywood (Calif ) Netvs used to employ combination black- 
on-white and whito-on-black plates for its ears, and sometimes ran a 
boxed banner above i ts nameplate, as suggested by Example 67 

The ear at the left identified the edition, the one at the right 
featured the price of the paper, m large display "Two Cents ” Small 
lines in a ribbon below the nameplate presented the statements “Al- 
ways for Hollywood” and “Member Associated Press " 

The New York World-Telegram, which has employed a line-cut 
with its nameplate, has used its right ear to identify the edition, and 
to specify the price of the paper As a left ear it has used the Senpps- 
Howard emblem, a lighthouse A small line below the nameplate 
presented mformation about the weather, and a smaller line above that 
presented copyright data See Example 68 

The New York Sun, which has employed a line-cut with its name- 
plate, has used both of its ears to identify the edition, with weather 
information in smaller lines toward the bottom of both ears A small 
line below the nameplate presented copyright data See Example 69 
The New York Journal, which, too, has used a line cut with its 
nameplate, sometimes presents one or two banner lines above it A 
large ear at the right has been used to identify the edition and a 
smaller one at the left to present weather information Small lines 
below the nameplate have presented that paper’s telephone number, 
and have referred to the number of sections See Example 70 

The Delta Atlas, an attractive Ohio weekly that has presented its 
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heads in Cloister Bold, has used a nameplate and ears in Cloister Bold, 
as suggested by Example 71 

The Los Angeles Evening Post-Record, which has run banners both 
above and below its nameplate, has printed its nameplate in color— a ^ 
royal blue— to bring about a more pronounced separation of its over 
and under banners 

To this writer it seems that a nameplate should be presented in a 
type face in the same family used for the mam news heads on a front 
page, or in a decidedly different type face— not one just a little dif- 
ferent A nameplate to be effective should be closely related to the 
main-head type, or offer decided contrast to it It should not be some- 
where in between And when a line-cut is used m a nameplate the 
design and color of the cut should tone in well with the design and 
color of the type face or lettering of the nameplate— should not be so 
“off color” as to attract too much attention to itself and away from the 
name of the paper And the type faces and any rules or ornaments 
used for ears should harmonize m design and color with the nameplate 
or with the head dress of the paper 

Some publishers of newspapers with nameplates that do not get 
along well with the head dresses used hesitate, as has been stated, to 
change to more appropriate nameplates for fear that any change 
would impair the recogmtion or trade-mark value that long usage of 
the old nameplates has given the upper part of their papers— that any 
such change would disturb readers accustomed to the old nameplates, 
and would work against the papers on the newsstands 

But it IS difficult for this writer to believe that any change that 
enhances the attractiveness of a paper would militate against it— at 
least for long Indeed, the best answer to the line of reasoning opposed 
to such a change is offered by many a long-established and successful 
newspaper that has changed its nameplate, and its head and body 
types as well, many times in the course of its existence 

When a nameplate is made (from type lines or slugs or a draw- 
ing) , it usually IS advisable to have a master plate made— a plate not to 
be used in the forms itself — but to be used for electrotype reproduc- 
tions for employment in the forms The master plate preferably should 
be deep-etched in copper, and the electros be steel-faced and mounted 
on metal, to assure their ‘ standing up” well under stereotype pressure 
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Another rule treatment of date lines that became popular many 
years ago (possibly because some relatively important paper— a paper 
of course imitated by many less important ones— had only a limited 
supply of rules and attempted to make the most of what it had to work 
with) involved the use of a fairly light parallel rule above the date 
line and a fairly heavy oxford rule (sometimes called a Scotch rule or 
a double rule) below the date line And hundreds of newspapers con- 
tinue to employ that sort of rule combination with their date Imes 
(Parallel or single rules and oxfords often can be used together 
advantageously for composite borders, as illustrated in Chapter 29, but 
they form a less effective combination when used m pairs with type 
imes between them as in date lines ) 

It is possible here to show only fragments of date lines, but these 
fragments should serve to illustrate the points to be brought out In 
each illustration the type line is m the same face and size— 12-point 
Bodoni Bold— to show how a face of that sort— one with a decided 
diflcrcnco in weight between its thick and thin strokes— gets along 
well with some kinds of rules, and not so well with others 

Of course, the type face used for the mam line of a date line might 
well bo in the same type family, or one of the same families, used for 
the head dross of the paper, as the date line is a part of the head dress 
and should harmonize with the other parts 

As a general principle date-line rules used with head faces the 
thick and Ihm strokes of which are not in marked contrast with each 
other should be cither single rules or parallel rules, while date-line 
rules used with head faces with decided differences in weight between 
their thick and thin strokes should be either single or oxford rules 
But fairly light parallel rules (and, as has been stated, many news- 
papers continue out of habit to use such rules with their date Unes 
regardless of the kinds of head faces employed) seem out of place, 
oven when used with monotone faces, unless those faces are compara- 
tively light in weight 

Example 72 is typical of date lines carried by man y weekly papers 
The rules are all right in themselves, but they do not get along well 
with a face like Bodoni Bold, and there is too much leading between 
the rules and the tjpe line Nme points of leadmg appear above the 
line and nine more (including any shoulder on the type-line slug) 
below It w eekhes use as much as 12 points of leadmg both abov e 

' 'fhe result IS unattractive 
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T he kind of rules used with the date line of a newspaper, 
and the leading between the rules and the type line, have con- 
siderable to do with the appearance of the page as a whole 
Several papers use with their date lines rules that are good m 
themselves, but that are inappropriate for date-lme use Other papers 
use the right sort of rules with date lines, but fail to employ the right 
amount of leading between the rules and the type lines 

Back in the “book stage” of journalism, some newspapers employed 
no rules toward the tops of their pages (See Example 1 ) 

Other papers (see Example 2) employed plain light rules above 
and below their date lines, or above and below a statement such as 
“Published by Authority,” with liberal leading betiveen the type line 
and its accompanying rules 

That sort of leading seemed appropnate then, when papers em- 
ployed comparatively large body types, wide columns and generous 
page margms, but in these days of larger and tighter pages, deep 
leading seems out of place for date Imes 

Also, hack in the days when papers employed little if any display, 
and that little in comparatively light faces, light parallel rules seemed 
appropnate for use with date lines on front pages (see Example 6) 
and under running heads on other pages 

But habit is a strong thing in the newspaper business, and many 
papers, even when they increased the size and weight of their head 
dresses, continued to use light parallel rules with date lines and run- 
ning heads— as many strongly headed papers do to this day 
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or on the printing press and their reproducing clearly despite oft- 
repeated use. 

Nameplates and ears m many papers are so battered or broken or 
smudgy that they mar the appearance of the papers. 

When a nameplate begins to show appreciable wear, the master 
plate should be brought out from the files and a new electro made. 
And the ears, too, should be kept in good condition— like those of a 
small boy. 



Date-Line and Kunning-Head 
Rules 


T he kind of rules used with the date line of a newspaper, 
and the leading between the rules and the type line, have con- 
siderable to do with the appearance of the page as a whole 
Several papers use with their date lines rules that are good in 
themselves, but that are mappropnate for date-lme use Other papers 
use the right sort of rules ivi& date lines, but fail to employ the nght 
amount of leadmg between the rules and the type lines 

Back m the “book stage” of joiunahsm, some newspapers employed 
no rules toward the tops of their pages (See Example 1 ) 

Other papers (see Example 2) employed plain hght rules above 
and below their date lines, or above and below a statement such as 
“Pubhshed by Authority,” with liberal leadmg between the type Ime 
and its accompanymg rules 

That sort of leadmg seemed appropriate then, when papers em- 
ployed comparatively large body types, wide columns and generous 
page margins, but m these days of larger and tighter pages, deep 
leadmg seems out of place for date hnes 

Also, back in the days when papers employed httle if any display, 
and that little in comparatively hght faces, light parallel rules seemed 
appropriate for use with date lines on front pages (see Example 6) 
and under runnmg heads on other pages 

But habit is a strong thing in the newspaper business, and many 
papers, even when they increased the size and weight of their head 
dresses, continued to use hght parallel rules with date lines and run- 
ning heads— as many strongly headed papers do to this day 
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or on the printing press and their reproducing clearly despite oft- 
repeated use 

Nameplates and ears in many papers are so battered or broken or 
smudgy that they mar the appearance of the papers 

When a nameplate begins to show appreciable wear, the master 
plate should be brought out from the files and a new electro made 
And the ears, too, should be kept in good condition— like those of a 
small boy 



Date-Line and Kunning-Head 
Rules 


T he kind of rules used with the date line of a newspaper, 
and the leading between the rules and the type line, have con- 
siderable to do with the appearance of the page as a whole. 
Several papers use with their date lines rules that are good in 
themselves, but that are inappropriate for date-line use. Other papers 
use the right sort of rules wi^ date lines, but fail to employ the right 
amount of leading between the rules and the type lines. 

Back in the “book stage’^ of journalism, some newspapers employed 
no rules toward the fops of their pages. (See Example 1.) 

Other papers (see Example 2) employed plain light rules above 
and below their date lines, or above and below a statement such as 
“Published by Authority,” with liberal leading between the type line 
and its accompanying rules. 

That sort of leading seemed appropriate then, when papers em- 
ployed comparatively large body types, wide columns and generous 
page margins; but in these days of larger and tighter pages, deep 
leading seems out of place for date lines. 

Also, back in the days when papei^ employed little if any display, 
and that little in comparatively light faces, light parallel rules seemed 
appropriate for use with date lines on front pages (see Example 6) 
and under running heads on other pages. 

But habit is a strong thing in the newspaper business, and many 
papers, even when they increased the size and weight of their head 
dresses, continued to use light parallel rules with date lines and run- 
ning heads— as many strongly headed papers do to this day. 
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Another rule treatment of date lines that became popular many 
years ago (possibly because some relatively important paper— a paper 
of Course imitated by many le^ important ones— had only a limited 
supply of rules and attempted to make the most of what it had to work 
with) involved the use of a fairly light parallel rule above the date 
line and a fairly heavy oxford rule (sometimes called a Scotch rule or 
a double rule) below the date line And hundreds of newspapers con- 
tinue to employ that sort of rule combination with their date lines 
(Parallel or single rules and oxfords often can be used together 
advantageously for composite borders, as illustrated m Chapter 29, but 
they form a less effective combination when used in pairs with type 
lines between them as in date Imes ) 

It is possible here to show only fragments of date lines, but these 
fragments should serve to illustrate the points to be brought out In 
each illustration the type line is in the same face and size— 12-point 
Bodoni Bold— to show how a face of that sort— one with a decided 
difference in weight between its thick and thin strokes— gets along 
well with some kmds of rules and not so well with others 

Of course the type face used for the mam line of a date line might 
well be m the same type family, or one of the same families, used for 
the head dress of the paper, as the date line is a part of the head dress 
and should harmonize with the other parts 

As a general principle, date-line rules used with head faces the 
thick and thin strokes of which are not m marked contrast with each 
other should be either single rules or parallel rules, while date-line 
rules used with head faces with decided differences in weight between 
their thick and thin strokes should be either single or oxford rules 
But fairly light parallel rules (and, as has been stated, many news- 
papers continue out of habit to use such rules with their date Imes, 
regardless of the kinds of head faces employed) seem out of place, 
even when used with monotone faces, unless those faces are compara- 
tively light in weight 

Example 72 is typical of date lines carried by many weekly papers 
The rules are all right m themselves, but they do not get along well 
with a face hke Bodoni Bold, and there is too much leading between 
the rules and the type line Nine points of leading appear above the 
hne and nine more (including any shoulder on the type-line slug) 
below it Some weeklies use as much as 12 points of leading both above 
and below Space is wasted, and the result is unattractive 


Date-Line and Runmng-Head Rules 


lOI 
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Many papers, some of them metropolitan dailies, use oxford rules 
as they appear in Example 77. The rules are appropriate, and the 
leading between the rules and the type line is about right. But the fact 
that the lower oxford has been placed with its light stroke down keeps 
the whole from appearing as fini shed a s it would be were the light 
stroke up. 


Tlie Lower Rule Should Be Inverted 


EXAMPLE 77 

In Example 78 the amount of leading between the rules and the 
type line is about right— 4 points of space, including any shoulder on 
the type-line slug. (Of course, the parallel rules are not so appropriate 
for use with Bodoni Bold as they would be with light monotone faces.) ^ ' 


Four Points Above and Below About Right 

EXAMPLE 78 

Example 79 shows a date line as it might well be treated when 
12-point Bodoni Bold is used. Four points of leading have been used 
above, and four more below the type hne, including any shoulder. As 
the lower rule appears with the thin stroke up, or inside, the type line 
is attractively framed by the rules. 


Four Points Above and Below About Right 
EXAMPLE 79 

The single rules used in Example 80 are too heavy. They attract., 
attention to themselves and away from the type lines they are sup- 
posed merely to complement. 


Tli ese Single Rules Are Too Heavy 
EXAMPLE 80 

But the plain rules used in Example 81 form an attractive frame 
for the line. 
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Four Points Above and Below About Rigbt 
EXAMPLE 81 

Entirely different treatments of date bnes are suggested by Exam 
pies 65, 235 and 240 

The same type face used for the mam line of the date Ime might 
well be used for runnmg heads also, as well as the same kind of rule, 
for nmning heads have the same relation to mside pages as date lines 
do to front pages 

When an oxford rule is used with a running head, the rule should 
be placed with its hght stroke down 
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M any newspaper makeup men make the mistake of 

putting the same amount of leading above “30’' dashes (the 
dashes at the ends of stones) as below them Some makeup 
men actually put more leading above than below 

As “30” dashes are supposed to end stones, not merely to separate 
them, and surely not to jorm parts o/ jollowing heads, it is advisable to 
put more leading below than above them 

And if body lines of stones are set on slugs of larger point sizes (if 
the lines themselves are cast leaded) , that leading on the slugs theAi- 
selves should be allowed for when extra leading is placed above “30” 
dashes More leading should be used above “30” dashes when body 
lines are cast solid than when cast leaded But in either case more 
leading should be used below the dashes than above 

Where the final line of a story is short— where the printed charac- 
ters fill less than one-half of the line— it is advisable to omit any extra 
leading above the “30” dash, as the comparatively long blank portion 
of the final line gives the effect of leading But extra leading should be 
placed below the dash, unless the dash, instead of being centered ver- 
tically on its slug, has been cast above center to secure extra following 
leading automatically 

Theoretically, when type characters in the final line of a story fill 
less than one-fourth of the line, the slug presentmg that line should be 
cut so that the “30” dash may be placed closer to the next-to-last line 
of the story than would be possible without cutting, for, in such cases, 
it IS the next-to-last line, rather than the unusually short final line 
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(commonly referred to as a “vindow”), that should dictate the amount 
of leading needed 

Practically, hbwever, that plan would not always work out well m 
the busy newspaper plant Many newspaper pages have to be made up 
at high speed to meet exacting schedules, and not always do the 
makeup men have the time, even when they think about it and ordi- 
narily would prefer to do it, to attend to such details as cutting slugs 
above “30” dashes 

But they usually do have time, when making up feature columns 
and departments, which often may be put together more leisurely than 
can straight-news matter, to treat “30” dashes, and jim dashes also, as 
well as ornaments between items, in such a way when such dashes or 
ornaments follow “widows ” 

Various kinds of “30” dashes are available, both ornamental and 
plain Certain ornamental dashes tone m well with certain faces For 
instance, one kind of “30” dash (as well as pm dash) is known as a 
Bodoni dash, or tapered dash, although m Europe it often is referred 
to as a French rule (See Chapter 40 ) But ornamental “30” dashes 
should not be employed unless the ones using them are quite sure that 
they get along well with the type faces used Ordinarily, it is safer to 
use plain dashes 

Of course, “30” dashes should not be so heavy or so fancy that 
they attract undue attention to themselves, or so light that they fail 
to hold their own with the other units of composition They should 
harmonize in design and weight with the other typographic elements 

“Thirty” dashes used m. 12.-, 12*<^- or 13-pica calumos, should uot 
be much more than 8 picas wide nor much less than 7 picas If they 
are much ^vlder than 8 picas, they suggest cutoff rules (rules that 
reach clear across the column and one purpose of which often is to 
divert attention to the column to the right) If they are much narrower 
than 7 picas, they appear too much like jim dashes (the dashes often 
used between decks of multiple-deck heads, or between items m a 
column or department) 

“Thirty” dashes used in columns wider than 13 picas but less than 
two regular columns in width should be about the same width, pro- 
portionately, as those used in regular columns— about two-thirds of the 
column width But “30” dashes used in columns wider than two regu- 
lar columns should be somewhat less than two-thirds of the wider 
column, to keep the dashes from being too conspicuous 
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. ]tm Dashes 

Jim dashes, unlike "30” dashes, should have the same amount of 
white space above them as below, as they are not supposed to end 
stories, but merely to separate certam units withm stories, or m col- 
umns or departments, or to set off the units of multiple-deck heads, or 
to set off heads from stones 

In multiple-deck heads, it often is n^essary to place considerable 
leadmg below the first jim dash, to make up for a deep shoulder on the 
slug m the display line ]ust above the dash— particularly when no 
descendmg letters appear in that display hne When descendmg letters 
dosppesr, JessJaadin^js needed beJoiv the dash— which should be cen- 
tered vertically between the bottoms of the letters above it and the 
tops of the letters below it 

The leadmg followed for that first ]im dash (including any leadmg 
automatically brought about by shoulders) should be foUoWed for all 
other Jim dashes m the head, even though, as usually is the case, the 
shoulders on the slugs of display Imes in subordmate decks are con- 
siderably shallower than the shoulders on the slugs of the larger Imes 
in the first deck If the leadmg of jun dashes throughout a head is not 
consistent, the head will be less attractive than it would be with con- 
sistent leadmg 

Sometimes when a banner Ime is used, particularly a banner Ime 
with no descendmg letters, and the hne has been cast on a slug of its 
own pomt size, rather than on a slug a size smaller, it is advisable to 
saw away part of the large shoulder above the first jim dash, to get 
away from the necessity of puttmg so much extra leadmg below the 
dash to center it between the bottom of the banner and the top of the 
second deck— leadmg too extravagant to be followed for the other jim 
I dashes in the head 

But the actual sawing away of shoulders usually can be dispensed 
with by casting large display lines without descenders, on slugs of 
smaller pomt sizes Often a 72-pojnt bauner line can be cast on a 60- 
point body, a 60-point hne on a 48-point body, and so on 

Centered jim dashes m regular columns should be no wider than 
5 picas, and no narrower than 4 picas If they are wider than 5 picas, 
there is not enough difference in width between them and “30” dashes, 
which, of course, have more authority If centered jira dashes are less 
than 4 picas wide, they fail to do their work effectively In a multiple- 
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deck head, such dashes narrower than 4 picas tend to give the head a 
ragged, loose appearance, whereas centered dashes between 4 and 5 
picas wide serve the seemingly opposite purposes of settmg off decks 
but at the same time helping to hold the decks of the head together 
Various kinds of jim dashes are available, both ornamental and 
plain But what has been stated about ornamental “30” dashes applies 
as well to ornamental jim dashes— they should not be used unless the 
ones using them are quite sure that they get along well with the type 
faces employed Ordinarily, it is safer to use plain dashes 

Some newspapers use ]im dashes sparingly in multiple-deck heads 
and others omit them altogether from such heads Some use small 
ornaments instead, others simply separate decks with white space 
Certam modem newspaper heads employ cutoff rules between 
dfecks of multiple-deck heads, instead of jim dashes or ornaments or 
simply white space Several such heads are illustrated and discussed 
in chapters that follow, notably Chapter 23 

Examples 233, 254, 255 and 275 show the use of jim dashes placed 
flush at the left 

Jim dashes should harmonize in design and weight with the type 
faces they are used with 

And when such dashes are used m columns wider than 13 picas 
but less than two regular columns m width the dashes should be about 
one-third the width of the wider column, but when employed in col- 
umns wider than two regular columns such dashes should be some- 
what less than one-third of the wider column, to keep the dashes from 
beuig too conspicuous 


Cutoff Rules 

Cutoff rules (the rules used clear across columns to separate adver- 
tisements, or advertisements from story matter above them, or to even 
off the bottoms of stones presented m two or more adjommg columns 
and followed by other stories, or used between heads of stones and 
accompanying cuts, or between the decks of multiple-deck heads, or 
under such heads, or used over, and sometimes imder, jump heads, or 
used to divert attention from one column to an adjoining column to 
the right) should harmonize with the head dress employed 

Cutoffs may be oxford rules if oxford rules harmonize with the 
head dress and oxfords are used with the date Ime on the front page 
and with running heads on inside pages Or they may well be parallel 
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rules if such rules get along well with the head dress and parallels are 
used with date hnes and running heads 

But cutoffs in the form of single light rules can fit in well with any 
kind of head dress, date-lme or running-head rules 

Several years ago wavy rules were used as cutoffs by many news- 
papers, but today comparatively few papers use wavy rules for such a 
purpose Wavy rules, which are livelier than oxford, parallel or single 
rules of corresponding weight, usually have too much movement to be 
used appropriately for cutoffs, which are not supposed to speed things 
up, but to slow them down— to divert or interrupt attention 

However, some newspapers of today do use wavy rules on classi- 
fied-advertising pages with the thought that the liveliness of such rules 
helps to liven up what often are the dullest looking columns in a paper 
Many papers still follow the custom of placing cutoffs between 
display advertisements and between stones and advertisements even 
when the advertisements have enclosing rules or full-width top and 
bottom rules of their own But many other papers have abandoned the 
practice, and properly so, it seems to this wnter, as unnecessarily space 
consuming and making for unattractive congestions of rules 

When column rules drop from the ends of cutoff rules, the cutoffs 
and the column rules should be jomed with some sort of ornament, 
rather than be left unjoined, as a joining ornament contributes to a 
more finished appearance One of the most acceptable ornaments for 
such use IS a simple diamond-shaped ornament— an outlined diamond 
for medium- or light-weight head dresses, and a black diamond for 
heavier head dresses 

As column rules ordinarily cannot be joined properly to parallel or 
oxford cutoff rules by means of omamente, single cutoffs should be 
used when any such joining needs to be done And this is a good argu- 
ment m favor of the use of single rules for cutoffs, instead of parallels 
or oxfords, as it is inconsistent to use parallel or oxford cutoffs at 
I various points on a page or pages and plain cutoffs at other points on 
I the same page or pages 

Usually single-rule cutoffs should be light-weight rules— 1 -point or 
even hairline rules But when single-rule cutoffs are used immediately 
below unusually heavy banner lines, those cutoffs should be heavier 
than 1-pomt rules In such cases 2-pomt and sometimes even 3-point 
rules are more appropriate 
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Column Rules 

The sort of column rules most commonly used in newspapers are 
hairline rules centered on a 6-point body, although some papers, but 
comparatively few, use hairline rules centered on bodies narrower 
than 6 point 

The column rule on a 6-point body has been favored by newspapers 
because it makes possible the setting of headlines, advertisements and 
other units of composition two, three or moie columns wide in even- 
pica or half-pica measurements 

To illustrate, the width of two 12-pica columns, allowing for a 
6-pomt column rule, is 24*,^ picas, the width of three such columns 
and two such rules, 37 picas, the width of four such columns and three 
such rules, 49% picas, and so on 

But lines the beginnings of which are comparatively close to col- 
umn rules are harder to read than are the same lines when presented 
with more white space at their beginnings 

With this thought m mind, the Linotype News, back m July, 1934, 
began using 9-point column rules— hairline rules centered on a 9-point 
body— and the expenment proved so successful that that paper con- 
tinued to use them 

But there was nothing new about such rules, as many journals 
back in the days of uncrowded newspapers employed shoulders of 
white space with column rules 

“Theoretically, at least,” this writer stated editorially, when 9-point 
column rules were employed hy the Linotype News, “the 9-pomt col- 
umn rule— a rule with the same weight printing surface as the conven- 
tional 6-pomt rule, but with an additional 1% points of space on each 
side of the printing surface— should help to give the page a more 
opened-up and inviting appearance and should make it easier for the 
reader to ‘pick up’ the beginnings of lines— should enhance legibility 

“So here is the experiment, and you, our many readers, are invited 
to consider it— to judge it 

“What do you think of it*^ Does it make a page more inviting and 
easier to read^ If so, do you consider it practical enough to be prac- 
tically applied’ 

“For there are some practical points to be considered, of course- 
points that at first glance may be regarded as objectionable in the busy 
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newspaper plant But they are points, we believe, that can be readily 
ironed out by co-operation between departments 

“For instance, the use of 9-pomt column rules makes for certain 
line widths that are different from those ordinarily used in the news- 
paper composing-room A double-column head calls for lines 24% 
picas wide, rather than 24% picas Four-column heads call for 50y4- 
pica lines, six-column heads for 75%-pica lines, and eight-column 
heads for lOlVd-pica lines Other measures, however, fall readily into 
Ime, as single-column heads are straight 12 picas, three-column heads 
are 37%, five-column are 63, and seven-column are 88% picas wide 
“When it is considered that by far the greater number of news- 
paper heads are either one or two columns wide, and that compara- 
tively few four-, six- and eight-column heads are employed, any 
apparent difficulty concerning the use of 9-point column rules resolves 
itself mto an easily followed order of things 

“Advertising widths can remam undisturbed, and the extra quarter 
picas of space in the case of two-, four-, six- and eight-column adver- 
tisements can be easily filled m in the forms by a little vertical leading 
alongside the advertisements ” 

(Of course the old-time papers that employed comparatively wide 
shoulders of white space with their column rules had no such com- 
phcations, as they rarely used heads more than one column wide ) 
Several readers of the Linotype News wrote in favoring the change, 
and, as has been stated, that paper continued to use the 9-pomt rules 
Before the Linotype News presented that experiment, two othei 
publications issued by the same company were using hairline column 
rules cast on the edge of a 6-point body, rather than centered on it, 
with the rules so placed m the forms that the increased shoulders of 
white space appeared at the begmmngs of lines ^ ^ 

That kind of column rule no doubt could be used advantageously 
by other pubhcations, but it is the opinion of this writer that the 
9-point column rule can be handled with more facility and with less 
likelihood of error-with less likelihood of some of the rules’ bemg 
placed with the wider shoulder to one side and some with the wider 
shoulder to the other— in the busy composing-room, the mass-produc- 
tion newspaper factory, which often employs substitute makeup men 
who may be unfamiliar with those unusual and off-center column rules 
and might misuse them 

Of course, column rules should be presented without breaks, or 
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gaps of white space, when pieced together Breaks mar the appearance | j 
of the rules (and of the page as a whole) and suggest carelessness 
Several newspapers employ comparatively wide shoulders of white 
space beside column rules on some of their pages, notably editorial 
pages, as such treatments can help considerably to set off such pages 
from other pages m the same papers— to give them an individualized 
and opened-up appearance Several such rule treatments are illustrated 
and discussed in chapters that follow 

Other newspapers, but comparatively few, and most of them week- 
lies, use no column rules whatever, but simply strips of white space 
between columns, as certain old-time papers used to do Such treat- 
ments— “bookish” treatments— often work out fairly well on straight- 
news and feature pages, but not always so well on pages carrying 
display advertismg In such latter mstances, confusion often is caused 
by the lack of column rules between advertisements placed side by 
side, as display lines in some such advertisements often “run into” 
and, at first glance, seem to form parts of, display lines m neighboring 
advertisements 

Some early-day papers used parallel rules for column rules, and 
some even used ornamental rules to separate columns 

Formerly it was customary for papers, when their owners or chief 
editors died, to “turn” the column rules on their editorial or even 
front pages for one issue or even several issues— to prmt from the 
heavier bottom edges of the rules, rather than from the hairlined upper 
surfaces— as marks of respect for the departed And sometimes, in such 
cases, it was customary to surround the pages with the same sort of 
“turned” rules (See Example 3 ) 

Often, m the past, “moummg rules” have been used on front and 
other pages chronicling the death of some public figure 

And some newspapers of today occasionally “turn” column rules 
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T he chief executive of a large chain of metropolitan dailies 
IS said to have expressed the belief that a brief story in a box, 
or set off with extra shoulders of white space, at the top of the 
front page has ten times as much chance of getting read by the average 
reader as does the leading news story on the page, even though that 
story be played up with a multiple-deck head m large type faces 
Perhaps the very brevity of the boxed or extra-shouldered short 
story IS what attracts attention and gets it read Perhaps its “different” 
treatment, its “exclusiveness,” the fact that it is set apart from other 
stones by enclosing rules or extra shoulders of space, has something 
to do with its popularity Perhaps years of newspaper scanning has 
convinced the average reader that papere are accustomed to servmg 
^ up in boxes or boxed effects their choicest bits of “human interest” and 
I. unusual bits of news 

Boxes the type lines of which are too wide, too near the enclosing 
rules, and not sufficiently leaded, are not as attractive as they could be, 
nor as easy to read 

The shape is important Square or nearly square boxes .are unat- 
tra ctiv e They look squatty Oblongs are better The ancient Greek 
1 artists gave us an excellent model m their “golden oblong ” The en- 
closing rules should harmonize m weight with the head and body 
matter they enclose 

Leading is important The head should be sufficiently set off from 
the body, and both the head and body from the enclosing rules, to 
avoid the appearance of being crowded The lines in the body usually 
should be leaded at least 2 points A box should be opened up enough 
I / to give it a “chance to breathe ” 
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Example 82 shows a box with many faults. 

The bold-face type used for body matter is not bad in itself. It is an 
acceptable face for certain uses. But it was not designed to be used in 
general-news columns unrelieved by leading. Properly leaded and 
used with a head of appropriate size and design, and within enclosing 
rules of a weight to harmonize with the head and body, it could form 
an effective box. As it is here, the head is too small and too close to 
the body. The type lines are too wide, and the rules are too black. 
Body lines are not leaded, and the rules have been carelessly “joined” 
at the corners. 

Rules should not be put together in hit-or-miss fashion. Careless- 
ness in this detail will spoil the whole. They should be joined exactly. 


• INTERNATIONAL • 

• NEWS SERVICE • 

• FOR BLANKVnXE • 


■ Beginmos todajr The Blank * 

• carries a telegraph ser\’ice sup- • 
•plied by the International News* 

• Service "INS” is a well-known • 

• “credit line” on news matter ap- • 

• pearmg in daily papers. It is with • 

• the desire to supply our readers • 

• mth news that is up to the minute * 

• that we have added this feature to ■ 

• The Blank. A bulletin giving daily • 

• reports from our wire service is • 

• to be established m a few days. • 

EXAMPLE 83 

This can be done at the comers by mitering— by cutting the rules at an 
angle of 45 degrees where they are to meet at the comers— and care in 
makeup and lockup. 

Unattractive boxes also result from the use of inappropriate border 
units as enclosing elements. Example 83 shows how the misuse of 
asterisks, for one thing, makes for an unattractive box. 

The asterisks in this case are considerably lighter than the bold- 
face capitals used for the head, with all three of the staggered Imes to o 
s hort to present an attractiv e stagger. The body lines are too full, too 
close to "^e asterisks on either side; and not enough leading has heen 
used below the asterisks at the top or above the ones at the bottom. 

The box shown in Example 84 is much better than those in Exam- 
ples 82 and 83. The head, in 14-point Bodoni Bold Itahc, is attractive. 


TIUS pox IS >0T GOOD 


tcotion It la .. .. .. 

rifbt »hap« ft (b«oId be deeper. Square 

«e neetlr tqaare bqxct l««le (qualtr TK« 

a c (iDes ace too wide. Coe cloie to the 
1$ And tbe luiet arc too eloae to caeb 
etticr The (a«e la loo araall aad too 
black to be oied 1b matfei aueh aa iblt 
Tbe tales are loo heavr Ther bare been 
bulled. Lnatead of mitered and the eor* 
nert are carcleiilx ‘ Joined " Tbe bead It 
too araalt and la too elate to tbo body 
laatior At iho type fate In tbo head li 
tbo tamo at that in the body there tt Del 
cneuch coatcatt between the two elc. 


EXAMPLE 82 
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Crowding has been avoided. Sufficient shoulders of wh>ite space have 
been employed, and the body lines are leaded 2 points. All three ele- 
ments— head, body and enclosing rules— get along well together. The 
rules have been mitered, and care has been exercised in makeup and 
lockup. The box is attractive and easy to read. 


This Uox Is Better 


It IS attractive It does invite 
attention It is easy to read It is 
pleasing in shape, after the gold- 
en ohlong of the Greeks The 
type lines, of a pleasing point 
size and color, have been set ten 
and one-half picas wide, allow- 
ing eighteen points of space for 
the rules and a sufficient shoulder 
of white space between the rules 
and the body The lines have 
been leaded two points The rules 
harmonize with the type lines in 
weight They have been mitered, 
and the comers carefully joined 
The head, m 14-point Bodont 
Bold Italic, IS sufficiently set o3 
from the body to stand out 
prominently The head, the body 
matter and the rules go well to- 
gether — harmonize 


EXAMPLE 84 


]^. E. A. 



Something like ISOO fine brook 
front paid gastronomic tribute 
to N. E. A. appetites at Brook- 
lyn Lodge in the Snowy Range, 
a summer camp of the XTni- 
versHy of Wyoming. Students 
of the University of Wyoming 
did Ibe barbecuing on a bank 
o> a trout inhabited brook in 
the mountains 


EXAMPLE 85 


Oxford rules can be used to advantage for boxes when the head 
faces employed have decidedly contrasting thick and thin strokes. 

Example 85 shows a single-column box making use of oxford rules, 
which get along well with the Poster Bodoni head employed, and a 
picture that tones in well with the head, the rules and the body matter, 
in Bold Face No. 2. 

Notice that the body matter has been well leaded, and that the 
generous shoulders of white between the contents of the box and the 
enclosing rules cause the contents to stand out attractively. 

Light parallel rules can be employed advantageously for boxes 
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•when fairly light monotone or nearly monotone faces are used for 
heads, and the body-matter faces are not heavy, as suggested by Ex- 
ample 86, with the head in Cheltenham. 

Heavier parallel rules can be used to advantage for boxes when 
heavy monotone faces are employed for heads and when the body- 
matter face is heavy or fairly heavy. 

And single rules with round comers can help to form attractive 
boxes, as suggested by Example 87,' with the head in Cloister Italic. 


Crosstown Routes 
Get New Coaches 

Twenty-one new transit type 
coaches, seating thirty-one pas- 
sengers each, wiU he placed m 
service in the next lew days on 
the crosstown routes of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, it was 
announced Tuesday. The coaches 
are stream lined and the engines 
are mounted in the rear. 

The routes the coaches will 
serve extend on Filty-Seventh 
Street from Sutton Place to 
Eighth Avenue and on Seventy- 
second Street from York Avenue 
to Central Park West, via Fifth 
I Avenue, Fifty-seventh Street and 

; Broadway 


EXAMPLE 86 


Our Crosstown Routes 
Get 21 Nerr Coaches 

Twenty-one new transit type 
coaches, seating thirty-one pas- 
sengers each, will be placed in 
service in the next lew days on 
the crosstown routes of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, it was 
announced Tuesday The coaches 
are stream lined and the engines 
are mounted m the rear 

The routes the coaches uiU 
serve extend on Fifty-Seventh 
Street from Sutton Place to 
Eighth Avenue and on Seventy- 
second Street from York Avenue 
to Central Park West, via Fifth 
Avenue, Fifty-seventh Street and 
Broadway 


EXAMPLE B1 


Various ornamental rules also can be used to advantage at times 
for boxed stories in newspapers, but, as it usually is better for news- 
papers to employ simpler rules for such boxes, it seems inadvisable 
here to consider the many possibilities (and hazards) of ornamental 
rules for news or feature boxes. 

An attractive boxed effect can be secured by setting the body lines 
about 18 points narrower than the regular column width, with no 
rules on the sides (other than regular column rules) , but with head 
and tail pieces that tone in well with the type faces used for heads. 

Example 88 shows such a boxed effect, with zigzag rules heavy 
enough to harmonize with ffie Metroblack No. 2 used for the head, set 
flush at the left. 

It will have been observed that in this boxed effect and in all the 
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boxes previously discussed and illustrated here, the heads have been 
held in; have been kept clear of the shoulders of white employed. Many 
an otherwise-attractive box or boxed effect has been marred by the 
use of heads set wider than the body matter they accompany. 


Crosstown Routes 
Get New Coaches 

Twentj one new transit type 
coaches, seating thirty-one pas 
sengers each will he placed m 
service in the next few days on 
the crosstowTi routes of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, it uas 
announced Tuesday The coaches 
are stream lined and the enguoes 
are mounted in the rear 

The routes the coaches will 
serve extend on Fifty Seventh 
Street from Sutton Place to 
Eighth Avenue and on Seventy- 
second Street from York Avenue 
to Central Park West via Fifth 
Avenue, Fifty-seventh Street and 
Broadway 

EXAMPLE 88 


Crosstown Routes 
Get New Coaches 

Twenty one new transit type 
coaches, seating thirty-one pas- 
sengers each, will be placed m 
service in the next few days on 
the crosstown routes of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, it was 
announced Tuesday The coaches 
ore stream lined and the engines 
are mounted la the rear 

The routes the coaches will 
serve extend on Fifty -Seventh 
Street from Sutton Place to 
Eighth Avenue and on Seventy- 
second Street from York Avenue 
to Central Park West, via Fifth 
Avenue.Flfty-seventh Street and 
Broadway 


EXAMPLE 90 


Crosstown Routes 
Get New Coaches 

Twenty-one new transit type 
coaches, seating thirty-one pas- 
sengers each, will be placed in 
service m the next few days on 
the crosstown routes of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, it W’as 
announced Tuesday The coaches 
are stream lined and the engines 
are mounted the rear 
The routes the coaches will 
serve extend on Fifty-Seventh 
Street from Sutton Place to 
Eighth Avenue and on Seventy- 
second Street from York Avenue 
to Central Park West, via Fifth 
Avenue. Fifty-seventh Street and 
Broadway 


EXAMPLE 89 


Crosstown Routes 
Get New Coaches 

Twenty-one new transit type 
coaches, seating thirty-one pas- 
sengers each, will be placed in 
service in the next few days on 
the crosstowTi routes of the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, it was 
announced Tuesday The coaches 
are stream lined and the engmes 
are mounted in the rear. 

The routes the coaches will 
serve extend on Fifty-Seventli 
Street from Sutton Place to 
Eighth Avenue and on Seventy- 
second Street from York Avenue 
to Central Park West via FUth 
Avenue, Fifty-seventh Street and 
Broadway. 


EXAMPLE 91 
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Example 89 shows an unusual boxed effect secured by the use of 
head and tail pieces consisting of braces the thick and thin strokes of 
which get along well with the Caslon No 3 Italic head 

An attractive boxed effect can be secured by the use of tapered 
dashes at the top and bottom, with body and headlines held m, and 
no side rules (other than regular column rules), as in Example 90, 
with the head in Century Bold 
See, also, Example 385 

Another boxed effect, and one of the simplest to secure, is one like 
that shown in Example 91 

No side rules (other than regular column rules) were used, and no 
top and bottom rules (other than regular cutoff rules) The boxed 
effect was secured by merely setting the type lines of both head and 
body matter 18 points narrower than the regular column width The 
head, it will be noted, is in two flush lines of Memphis Medium 

Example 92 suggests an effective two-column box that made use of 
two small halftones of individuals (with both pictures facing in, rather 
than out), with the lines between the pictures set m 11 picas 

Ten picas would have been better, as lines held m to that width 
would have permitted the use of extra shoulders of space between the 
body Imes and the inner edges of both pictures— shoulders more closely 
approximating those used above and below the pictures 

The head was staggered in two Imes of 24-point Cheltenham The 
rules were single light rules with outlined diamonds at the corners 
StrtneViiTi^s effecVfve boxes can be produced by the use ol si^ou- 
etted halftones parts of which extend mto the areas occupied by the 
body lines Such a box is suggested by Example 93, reduced from a 
width of two columns 

All of the body lines, with the exception of the seven lines set nar- 
rower to allow room for the right foot of the man pictured, were set to 
the regular single-column width The first deck of the head was in 
Century Bold Italic, and the second in Bodoni Bold The head would 
have been more attractive had both decks been confined to the Bodoni 
family or the Century family The enclosing rules were single light 
rules only slightly heavier than ffie column rules 

Boxed stones seem much more **at home” when placed toward the 
top of a newspaper page, or when hanging from a row or group of 
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heads in the body of the page, or when placed at the bottom of the 
page, than when “floating” in the body of a page. They seem to need 
something substantial to hang from or rest on. 


Newton Recalls How Wilson 
Put U. S. Post Above Politics 

A policy of Btnet neutrality In city politics was enjoined 
upon Byron R. Newton, then Collector of the Port of New York, 
b> President Wilson, Mr. Newton recalled today. Mr. Newton 
remained aloof from the Mit- 
chel-Hytan fight, in igt?, al< 
though he was a close friend of 
Mr. Mitchel. 

In a speech last night, Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secretary of 
State in the Wilson administra- 
tion, pointed out the sharp con- 
trast between the national gov- 
ernment’s policy at that time 
and the activity of high federal 
.officials in the present mayor- 
alty fight. He condemned par- 
ticularly the acceptance by 
Harry M. Purnlng, Collector of 
the Pert, of the job of campaign 
manager for Joseph V. McKee. 

“1 recall the occasion dis- 
tinctly,” said Mr. Newton at 
Bjroa B niwi«d. hi5 homc at ai8-i5 Montauk nttry ar. porDlsi. I 
Ave , Bayside, today. "It was ! 

the evening before October x, xgiy. when I called on the President 
to bid him goodbye before going to New York to assume my new 
post 

"President Wilson put his hand on my shoulder. 

"‘I must cut the Port of New York off my list of worries,' he 
said. ‘There is a campaign going on there now. It doesn’t matter 
where my sympathies lie, or where yours lie — but keep your hands 
■ffSJ .nhrAUWi'y”. ’’ 

Mr. Newton explained that he was a close friend of Mayor 
Mitchel. “But It was a well-known, though unwritten rule, dating 
back to Grover Cleveland's administration, that no appointee of the 
President to a high federal office was to mix in local politics,” he 
added. 


EXAMPLE 92 


But sometimes when a brief boxed story is closely tied up as to 
subject matter with a more important top-of-page story and there is no 
space available for the box at the top of an adjoining column, it seems 
advisable to insert the box between the first few lines of body matter 
of the main story— the same sort of plan followed for the reference 
lines in Example 160. 
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Often boxed or partly boxed heads can be used to advantage over 
feature stories either on general-news or other pages. But some papers 



make the mistake of presenting such heads in type fachg that do not 
get along well together. 

Example 9^ shows a single-column boxed head in two good but 
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unrelated type faces-Century Bold Italic, in the modern classification, 
and Metromedium No 2, a sanserif 


Bear Brook 
Crowded by 
Ike Waltons 

Few, However, Get Any 
I Fish, Because of Rom 
I and Cold Weather 


EXAMPLE 9 ^ 

Notice how, m Examples 95 and 96, the use of Century Bold Italic 
and Century Bold for one head, and Metrolite Italic and Metromedium 
No 2 for the other, makes for consistent _and more attr active heads 


EXAMPLE 95 EXAMPLE 96 

See, also, Examples 12, 13 and 14 

Some papers partly box only the first deck of a two-deck head, as 
suggested by Example 97 (with both decks in Cheltenham), but a 
more attractive effect can be secured by partly boxing both decks, as 
suggested by Example 98 


Bear Brook 
Crowded by 
Ike Waltons 

Few, However, Get Any 
I Fish, Because of Rain 
1 and Cold Weather 


Bear Brook 
Crowded by 
Ike Waltons 

Few, However, Get Any 
Fish, Because of Rain 
and Cold Weather 
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The same sort of outlined diamonds used at the top of Example 
97 could have been employed effectively at the top of Example 98 had 
it seemed desirable to use them 

Single-column subheads, which usually are employed every few 
inches throughout a long story, to “break it up” into inviting brief 


1 Reverting to Type j 


Whispering Wires 

Rep Blank Exceeds Senator 
Doe m Filling Up Con- 
gressional Record 

1 

Street Fighters Send in Own 
Alarm, Accidentally, and 
Cops Come Running 

EXAMPLE 97 


EXAMPLE 98 


“eyefuls,” ordinarily are set in the Bold Face No 2 or the Gothic No 3 
available on the same matrices with the roman body face, although 
sometimes larger sizes of other faces are employed for emphasis 

Smgle-column subheads usually consist of one or two centered 
lines in capitals and lower-case, although some papers present them in 
one or two lines beginning flush at the left 

J Back to~the SoiT ~~J | Back to the Sotr ~~| 

eXA.WPLe <39 tXMAPl.E 100 

One good way to lend extra prominence to single-column subheads 
in the Bold Face No 2 or the Gothic No 3 available on the same 
matrices with the roman body face is to give them the sort of boxed 
treatments suggested by Examples 99 and 100 
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M any newspapers, including several metropolitan dailies, 
that use capitals and lower-case for heads follow the style of 
keeping “unimportant words down”— of starting “unimpor- 
tant” words with lower-case letters~even when such words occur at 
1 the beginning of second or following lines in stagger heads 

Perhaps that style is followed “for the sake of consistency,” as “un- 
important” words are kept down inside of lines But it is a consistency 
that makes for unattractive heads 


Sportsmen Ask 
for Sanctuary 
j to Save Birds 

EXAMPLE 101 


Sportsmen Ask 
For Sanctuary 
To Save Birds 

EXAMPLE 102 


Example 101 shows a three-line stagger head with second and third 
lines beginning with lower-case letters, and Example 102 presents a 
resetting in the same kind and size of type— 24-point Cheltenham Bold 
—but with second and third lines beginning with capitals 

The resetting is an improvement in appearance over the original, 
and IS ]ust as easy to read It looks better because the diagonal row of 
bcgmmng capitals holds the stagger better than does the diagonal row 
consisting of one capital and two lower-case letters 

The second and third lines of the original have an unfinished ap- 
pearance, which, of course, tends to make the head as a whole unfin- 
ished looking 
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The resetting obviates any suggestion o£ raggedness at the begin- 
nings of its hnes, and seems better balanced 

In the case of a three-line stagger head with two lines beginning 1 
with capitals and one with lower-case, the raggedness sometimes is 
even more pronounced than that suggested m Example 101 

Example 103, in 18-point Caslon No 3 Italic, shows a three-lme 
stagger head with first and third lines beginning with capitals, but with 


Oil Treatment 
of Scalp Aids 
Beauty of Hair 

EXAMPLE 103 


Oil Treatment 
Of Scalp Aids 
Beauty of Hair 

EXAMPLE 104 


the second Ime beginning with a lower-case letter— a ragged stagger 
But notice how, in Example 104, the use of a capital at the beginning 
of the second line gets away from that raggedness 

Example 105, in 24-pomt Century Bold, shows a three-line stagger 
head with first and second lines beginning with capitals, but with She 
third line beginning with a lower-case letter— an unfinished-looking 
head But a capital letter at the beginning of the third line evens up 
the stagger and improves the head, as shown in Example 106 


Show Toys, 


Show Toys, 

Beds, Dishes 


Beds, Dishes 

for Kittens 


For Kittens 


EXAMPLE 105 EXAMPLE 106 


Multiple-lme flush heads, too, often are better looking when each 
line is started with a capital letter 

But this does not apply, of course, to the begmnings of second and 
following lines of subordinate pyramid or hanging-indention heads, 
which, necessarily, often contain divided words and, consequently, 
might just as well present “unimportant words down " 


The single-column stagger head shown in Example 107 (and not 
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considering the type face itself, which is 21-{>omt Cheltenham Bold 
Condensed) is unattractive physically. There is too much space at the 
end of the first line and at the beginning of the second 

Tlie head would have been more attractive had no more than 1 or 
2 picas of space been used at the end of the first line and at the begin- 
ning of the second 

But some papers use stagger heads even more carcle«^sly plannwl 
—heads that employ several more units m one line than in nnotlier. 

DR. POLING DR. J. C. POLING 

IN WRECK IN AUTO WRECK 

EXAMPLE lOI EXAMPLE 108 

The result is decidedly unattractive Such heads should be kept out of 
the fonns The} sliould be rewritten to fit more nltmctively 

The head sliown in Example 108 (n filling out of the faulty head) 
not only is bettor looking but more informative Tlie doctors initials 
are given, and the kind of "wreck” is noted 

When It comes to a choice between full lines (ns in tins resetting) 
and linos of too few letters (as in tlic original), the full lines are 
preferable But the most acceptable looking single-column Iwo-hne 
, stagger heads, generally speaking, arc tliosc with the same amount of 
space at the end of the first line and at the beginning of the second— 

* between 1 and 2 picas. 

T'atiUy Crosshnes 

The four-deck head showm in EIxampIe 109 has several faults, but 
one fault in particular mars tlie effectiveness of the head as a whole. 

Example 110 presents a resetting in the same type faces and sizes, 
but with that particular fault corrected 

The line comprising the third deck of the original, called a crossline, 
but in that case not actually a crossline, is the one in point. A crossline, 
i as the name implies, reaches clear across the column or columns— not 
]ust partway. 

A crossline helps to hold the various decks of a multiple-deck head 
together. A line that reaches only part xvay across, as in Example 109, 
with white space at the beginning and end of it, fails to do this 
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The reset head, and not considering, for the moment, its improved 
leading is better looking than the original The decks hold together 
better The head as a whole is more finished looking The third deck is 
actually a crosslme 

Of course the three different type faces used do not get along par- 
ticularly well together, and the phrasing is repetitious The third deck 
instead of presenting additional information , merely refeats what has 
been stated in the second deck The tense shifts about from deck to 


BDLLET5 WILL PLAY 


BULLETS WILL PLAY 

BIPFERS SATURDAY 


BIFFERS SATURDAY 

Smashers and Proiectiles Sleet for 
Annual Grid Battle on Bif 
fers Home Field 

GAME IS IN BIFFERS 

Biffers’ Team in Better Condition 
Than Bullets — No Common 
Opponent Has Been IMet 


Smashers and Projectiles Meet for 
Annual Grid Battle on Bif- 
fers* Home Field 

GAME TO BE IN BIFFERS 

BliTers’ Team in Better Condition 
Than Bullets — No Common 
Opponent lias Been Met 

EXAMPLE 109 

EXAMPLE no 


deck The possessive case has not been used consistently in the fourth 
deck An experienced head-writer could have told the story in two 
decks and have told it better 

Considering these things, and despite the fact that the objectionable 
repetition and other rhetorical faults occur in the resetting (for fair 
physical comparison) , the fuU-line third deck helps the appearance of 
the head considerably The improved leading was brought about by the 
use of only twenty additional points of leading— ten 2-pomt leads 
The Jim dashes used in both Examples 109 and 110 would have 
been more effective had they been between four and five picas wide 
If, after crosslines have been written and the letters and spaces 
between words have been counted, it is seen that the lines will be too 
short or too long when put in type, the lines should be rewritten to 
fill— and without extra-wide spacing between words 

In a head consisting of only one line, the line need not necessarily 
reach all the way across, nor need the Ime of a one-hne first deck In 
either case, the single line might well be less than full But crosslines- 
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single lines between or below pyramids or hangmg-mdention decks— 
should reach clear across 

(In the writing and setting of so-called “British,” or “label,” heads, 
no attempt is made to make “crosslines” reach all the way over Such 
lines are merely centered and let go at that ) 

Example 111 presents an entirely different and better treatment of 
the head Only two decks are used, and only two type faces Those 
faces, both m the same type family, are 24-point Cloister Bold and 
10-point Cloister Bold Italic 

Odds on Differs 
To Beat Bullets 
Next Saturday 

Smaihers, in better condition 
than Projelltles, to have edvati 
tageof ptay$nganmial grid battle \'’ 
on home field But no common 
opponent has been met 

EXAMPLE 1 1 1 

All lines are in capitals and lower-case, which are easier to read 
than lines entirely m capitals The jump m point size from the three 
lines of display to the summing-up italic Imes— from 24 to 10 point— is 
not so abrupt as the jump in the onginal head— from 24 to 8 point 

Physically, the three hnes of display are more attractive than the 
two hnes in the original, and are easier to read Flush lines are easier 
to write and to set than staggered lines, because the unit count of 
jj Hush Imes need not be so exact The summing-up hnes m italic were 
easier to write and to set than were the two pyramids and the crossline 
of the origmal, because those italic lines were written and set “to run 
as they would ” The head takes up less space than did the first reset- 
ting of the original head 

The phrasmg of the head is better, more economical, than the 
phrasing of the original The display lines do more than state that one 
team will play another at a certain time, they suggest (and not too 
editorially) that one team seems favored to win— a statement of inter- 
est to readers The summing-up itahc Imes are not repetitious / 
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Unsightly Word Divisions 

It IS bad form to divide words in the first deck of a news head, or f 
m any stagger or flush head The result is unsightly, and suggests care- 
lessness on the part of the head-writer No metropolitan copy desk 
would pass such a head, but smaller papers often err in this respect If 
the wording does not fit without splittmg, the head should be rewritten 
The head shown in Example 112 is not an exceptional “horrible 
example ” Except for the misspelled word in the second hne, the head 
IS typical of many heads in many papers 


ITWO PERSONS IN- 
JURED IN AUTOMOBIE 
WRECK SATURDAY 


BOTH CARS IN WRECK 
BADLY DAMAGED AC- 
CORDING TO REPORTS 


EXAMPLE 1 12 


TWO AUTOISTS HURT 
IN WRECK SATURDAY 


Both Cars Badly Damaged 
According to Reports 


EXAMPLE 1 13 


Example 113 presents a reshapmg of the head, with a saving of 
two hnes— one in each deck And the idea has been better expressed in 
two lines than it was in three 

The second deck, too, has been improved m appearance and sense, 
although the word spacmg is somewhat too wide The deck is easier to 
read, because it is m capitals and lower-case As the word “wreck” has 
been used m the first deck, it is needlessly repetitious to use it agam, 
so the phrase “in wreck” has been removed from flie second deck The 
pyramid might well have consisted of three lines had the wording 
deserved that many, as a three-hne pyramid goes well jielo w two 
s^ggered Imes Of course three staggered Imes might appropriately 
have been used had the wording deserved that many But heads 
should not be written merely to fill space If a story does not deserve, 
say, a No 1 head it should be given a No 2 or No 3 or smaller head 
Although the resettmg is considerably better than the original, and 
the ]im dashes are wider and somewhat heavier, as they should have 



Xai'/I'’prr 


I2S 


IVo Aiitoi.sts Hurt 
In Wreck Saturday 

IJolh (*nr>i lladl) Damnsrd 
AftnnUnK In llcpnrl* 


Two Auloisls Hurt 
In Wreck Saliirtlay 

tlnlh(*ttr» n.nil!) !).inncr<! 
Am>rillni: In Krp'irl* 


< W AMCif , , < t I ij 

Aiui^hrr fr'^Utn'^ (JAMnjtV tlS) c1.*v»s \\.f n‘r pf n*. Ctt'* 

Hir>' Bold Cnt*t!rn‘nl caj :tati ftnd for O.** ffs*. ev! 

12-j»jnl C< ntury B<j! I caj .ta!» M.t! Imn^A*** (or iho Al* 

the )uiTip m jjo'.nt* (rt'tn th«- first lo ihr s*^'n*i d«--cV ts 
than in Kxnmpir 11-j. the jump Is not t<-» prrJt, th** tilths !iar* 

tnonize. the Jim <h*ht-^ om* of a pl»*a-in}* ur ,’ht. and ss jtir msaufli. ar.tl 
the \sho1e head Is ea- y tn read. 

But the fwmf (u (»e strx- *■*•<( is that u is (>stf (onn tn xj'ht vvtmfs 
m the fir'l ih-ch of n nesvs hr.Td, or In any rtaj\*er nr (Iim!! Iiead 
Word divisions m secondary |Aramtt! or harn»inf:dndrntinn heads 
arc not ofTcnsivc, unle*s the divisions In Utemsfhm are ineorrsxt 
Heads llint do not fit as tJiry should should In* ressriurn Iwfore 
being pul In the fonns or they ssill mar the ap|>e.irance <if a psper. 

linifiped, or Tomhfonc, U(.tds 
Heads like the two shown In Example IIG should not Ik* plactsl 
side by side, ns such an arrangement detracts from tlie attention value 
of each head, and tends to confuse the reader. At first glance he may 
think he is looking at a doub!e<o!umn head. 
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This is due partly to the fact that the first line of the first head is a 
little too full, and partly to the fact that all lines of both heads are 
entirely in capitals. 

If the heads were in capitals and lower-case, there would be less 
likelihood of their seeming to form one double-column head— and both 
heads would be easier to read. 

A head is supposed to attract attention to its story. To get the 
desired attention, the head-writer is supposed to put into the head the 
outstanding points of the story. The person in charge of the copy desk, 


PARALLELHEADSITHIS APPEARS 
TO BE A DOUBLE 


OFTHESAMESIZE 

PUZZLETHEEYE 


COLUMNHEADING 


EXAMPLE 116 


or the editor, indicates the type treatment he decides the head should 
be given. These things are obvious. 

But two stories, each prominently headed, can be, and often are, 
placed on a page to the disadvantage of both stories. 

Attention value is enhanced by contrast. When a story with, say, 
a single-column head in two or more decks is placed beside a boxed 
idxuy nr beside s 5inry wjtb s .bes«d, ivr erp-v beside 3 

brief story with a one- or two-line single-column head (with the heads 
in harmoniously related type faces, of course), the heads will not 
“clash.” Each will have its chance for the attention it seems to deserve 
—and each should be given that chance. 

It is not enough that stories be appropriately headed. The work of 
an expert head-writer can be minimized by a makeup editor or printer 
who disregards the importance and desirability of contrast. 

It often is possible to take an attractive, easy-to-read page and, by 
merely shifting its heads and other display units, produce an unattrac- 
tive, confused and confusing page. And the reverse of this, also, often 
is true. (See Examples 289 and 290.) 

Prominent heads of identical or nearly identical physical structure 
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(particularly top-of-page heads, and, especially, heads set entirely in 
capitals) should not be placed side by side. They should be removed 
from one another sufficiently to obviate clashing. Each should be 
given a fair chance to attract attention to itself and to the story that 
it accompanies. 

Heads of identical or nearly identical physical treatment placed 
side by side are referred to in some newspaper offices as “bumped” 
heads, because they seem to bump into each other; in other offices as 
“tombstone” heads, as they seem to suggest tombstones, and tend to 
“kill” each other. 

It is bad form, too, to continue the “dead end” of a story at the top 
of a front page, as suggested by Example 117, although “dead ends” at 
the tops of inside pages are not necessarily objectionable. 


THE COUNT 
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keep it from being as lively looking and inviting as it could be if all of 
its columns were topped with heads or other units of display. 

But adjoimng columns, as stated a few paragraphs before, should 
not be topped by heads of identical or nearly identical physical struc- 
ture, as suggested by Example 118, the original of which presented six 
tombstones in a row at the top of a six-column front page. 


MUCHUCIljOll 'two HELD fOH 'DEATHS IN 'COUNTYHOADS MAJlfilAGESOF ’ 
Hi WRICKED CAR ^ THimUDH, ARE jHKVE’lED^ LOCAUNTIREST 



’W0RX6EIN8 
DONE HERE 



EXAMPLE 1^6 

The staggers of the six heads varied from fair to bad; only one of 
the six so-called crosslines was really a crossline; the jim dashes were 
not heavy enough or wde enough; the leading of all second decks was 
insufficient, and the three different type faces used for each head did 
not get along well together. 

But the heads, faulty as each was in and by itself, were placed to 
the disadvantage of each and its accompanying story, and to the dis- 
advantage of the page as a whole. 


JuiIgePjrkirt Council nnjlK Sujrtw Court 

(rtls \iiiliIors* inV^ionllmj 
To>mlvPuUir Report til Full 


lUjnvVwIlomw 

I'mW Here 
Cnirral Report! 


: • iiuon Mj} 0|'|>o^ . CurLiin lu Ring 

! Sixlli District Asj IXosiiOnEnincs 
Gommiilce to Rule^ For Oflicc Here 


EXAMPLE U 9 


Example 119 suggests how another six-column paper minimized 
the effectiveness of a front page by running six tombstones of another 
kind at the top of it. 

The first decks of those heads were better balanced than were the 
first decks of the tombstones suggested by Example 118, and the lines, 
in capitals and lower-case of Bodoni Condensed, were easier to read 
than the lines in gothic capitals. But the type face used for second 
decks (the first four such decks were in a type face like Antique No. 1, 
and the last two in a face something like Century Expanded) did not 
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get along well with that used for first decks, the leading of second 
decks was faulty, and the ]im dashes were not what they should have 
been In the head second from the left a jim dash was left out 

But the worst fault of the heads was that they were placed side by 
side, to the additional disadvantage of each and all of them and of the 
page as a whole 


Quotes in Heads 

Double quotation marks should not be used at the beginnings or 
ends of lines in stagger heads, or at the beginnings or ends of lines in 
flush heads consisting of two or more lines, as the white space below 
the quotes tends to disrupt the stagger, and to suggest that the flush 
lines are out of alignment 

In Example 120, with the first word in the first line of a two-line 
stagger head set off m double quotation marks, that first line seems to 
be indented farther to the right than the second line and the general 
effect IS unsightly 


“FIRETRAP”JOKE 
1 TO PARK AVENUE 

EXAMPLE 120 


‘FIRETRAP’ JOKE 
TO PARK AVENUE 

EXAMPLE 121 


But notice, in Example 121, where single quotes have been used in 
place of double, how much more attractive the head looks 

In a head consisting of a single flush line, the use of double quota- 
tion marks at tbe nr e.od rif t.be Xioe .is .not 

tionable, but when quotes are used at the beginning of a line in a flush 

'Firetrap' Joke 
To Park Avenue 

EXAMPLE 122 

head consisting of two or more Imes, it is better to indent the line or 
lines without quotes so that the beginning words of all lines wiU align 
vertically with each other, with the quotes “thrown off” to the left, as 
m Example 122 
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Faulty hnttal Lettas 

Back in the “book stage*’ of journalism, many newspapers em- 
ployed large mitial letters (often ornamented letters), and in the 
1690’s and the 1700’s it was not unusual for a paper to use an orna- 
mented or pictorial initial 12 picas or so deep at the beginning of the 
mam front-page story, \\hich, m those days, usually was started at the 
upper left of the page, rather than the upper right, as at present (See 
Chapter 2 ) 

Even when small advertisements began to appear on front pages, 
the initial-letter idea was applied to those advertisements by many 
papers, although the initials used usually were fairly small and plam 
Many papers in other countries continue to present small advertise- 
ments started with initial letters, on their front pages, and many papers 
in this country have retained the idea for their classified-advertising 
columns (See Examples 3G5 and 366 ) 

There are many kinds of initial letters and many ways of using 
them, but the kind most often employed m the feature columns of 
newspapers these days, but rarely m the straight-news columns, is the 
plain letter, and it usually is placed with its top flush with the top of 
the first line of body matter of a sloiy or section and with the body of 
the initial extending down two or three or more body lines 

But many newspapers make the mistake of using initial letters that 
do not extend down far enough, as suggested by Example 123 

j 'pHE nation will breathe easier nov(. that I 
S sVrt’&eYias'oeen 1 

I Heroic efforts of the President and Gen- | 

EXAMPLE 123 

How much more attractive is the fitting in Example 124 than in 
Example 123, where the white space below the initial made that letter 
seem too small (as it really was) 

T he nation will breathe easier now that > 
the automobile strike has been slde- 
1 tracked Heroic efforts of the President | 

EXAMPLE 124 

In Example 124 there is no disturbing deep shoulder of white below 
the initial, and that letter is large enough to give prominence to the 
lines with which it is used— one of the purposes of initial letters 
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When regular hand types are used for initials, the shoulders below 
the letters should be tiimmed so that the letters can be properly fitted 
to body lines When initials are cast by machine to overhang from 
body lines, there are no shoulders below the initials and proper fit- 
ting usually IS an easy matter 

The type used for an initial letter should be in the same family 
used for the body matter, or the head dress, or in a closely related 
family, and of the same relative weight 

Superfluous Periods 

Many newspaper editors who would not think of using periods at 
the ends of stagger heads or crosslines (because the periods would 
tend to throw such lines off balance), continue to use periods at the 
ends of centered lines and inverted pyramids and hanging indentions 
They use them, some of those editors probably would say, if ques- 
tioned, “for the sake of consistency,” for they sometimes use other 
punctuation points at the ends of similar heads, such as question marks 
and exclamation points 

But it seems to this writer that the periods might well be elim- 
inated, as they serve no useful purpose In the old days, when the 
wording in a multiple-deck head sometimes ran along from deck to 
deck for several decks before coming to a full pause, the penod un- 
doubtedly had its place in a head, but as heads usually are written 
today, with each deck self-contained, the reader needs no period at the 
end of a deck to let him know that he has reached the end 

Periods might well be eliminated from the ends of sub-heads, too, 
and from the ends of legends under pictures, as such periods are 
j superfluous, and tend, in the minds of some readers, to date the papers 
^ using them as old fashioned, behind the times 

Comparatively few papers now use periods at the ends of name- 
plates, although that was a common practice in the old days 

Italic Logotypes 

Often when heads are presented in italics, unsightly gaps of white 
space appear between letters in the same words unless logotypes are 
used in place of the regular characters The gaps are caused by the 
shapes of certain letters and the degrees of slant they must be given 
on their own bodies to conform to the slant of other characters 
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Example 125, a reduced showing of heads in italic capitals and 
lower-case clipped from various newspapers, suggests the unsightly 
gaps of white that resulted when regular characters were used instead 
of logotypes. 






Caruso’s Son fo 


ihs DoimT}^^ 


for Jobless Oi 


men 10 . 
It Coiintt 


Not only are such gaps unsightly; often they cause confusion. In 
some instances the reader has to pause to figure out to which words 
the isolated characters belong. 

Various combinations of capitals, of capitals and lower-case, and of 
either with punctuation marks are available as logotypes in both the 
roman and italic of many type faces, and particular typesetters regu- 
larly employ them in book work and in' the setting of advertisements 
and other items of printing calling for finished treatment. But news 
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heads usually have to be produced so speedily that ordinarily it is 
impractical to use all the logotype combmations available 

However, certain V, W and Y itahc combmations are used by 
several newspapers, and might well be employed by others desirous 
of improving their appearance 

Notice how, m Example 126, with V, W and Y italic combinations 
set without benefit of logotypes, unsightly gaps of white space appear 
between the pairing characters 

Ve Vo F. IFa We Wo W. Ya Ye Yo Y. 

EXAMPLE 126 

But observe how, in Example 127, those disturbmg gaps are 
avoided, and space is saved, by the use of V, W and Y italic logotypes 

Va Ve Vo K IFa IFe IFo W. Ya Ye Yo Y. 

EXAMPLE 127 
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W HEN TWO OR MORE closely related stones are to be pre- 
sented and each story seems important enough to call for 
prominent head treatment on its own, the desired result 
sometimes can be achieved by the use of a combination head 

Example 128 suggests a simple but effective way of presenting two 
closely related important stories 

The first deck consisted of three lines of 48*point Bodoni Bold 
three columns wide The single-column subordinate decks to the right 
consisted of a hanging-indention deck m four lines of 14-pomt Bodom 
Bold, a deck in two staggered Imes of 18-point Bodoni Bold, and an- 
other hanging-indention deck in four lines of 14-point Bodoni Bold 
Four plain jim dashes each 5 picas wide were used for that part of the 
head, followed by a by-hne and the more important of the two stones 
The secondary section of the head consisted of a deck of two staggered 
Imes of 30-point Bodoni Bold Itahc two columns wide, followed by a 
smgle-column hanging-indention deck to the left in four Imes of 14- 
point Bodoni Bold Two plain jim dashes each 5 picas wide were used 
for that section, with a wider plain jim dash centered m two columns 
above the two-column deck Smgle cutoff rules were used above and 
below the picture, with an outlined diamond joinmg the upper cutoff 
rule with the column rule to the left Another outlined diamond was 
used at the top of the column rule to the right of the picture 

In that combmation head no overlme was used with the picture, 
although such a line might well have been employed had one seemed 
desirable Had an overlme been used, it would have been effective m 
12-pomt Bodoni Bold or Bodom Bold Italic The legend with the pic- 
ture was in 8-pomt Bodom Bold Italic The story started m the column 
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capitak and ]ower-case The picture helped to enhven the appearance 
of the head and stones 

Example 129, a combination head with lines entirely in capitals and 
lower-case in the Bodoni family, introduced three stones and did it 
simply and effectively 

The first deck, in three full Imes of 48-point Bodom Bold, reached 
across four columns The single-column drop at the left, as well as the 
drop at the right, consisted of three decks— the first and third hangmg 
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indented m 14-point Bodoni Bold, and the second in staggered lines of 
18-pointBodoni Bold Each of the four plain ]im dashes used with each 
of the drops was 5 picas wide The center drop consisted of two full 
double-column lines of 24-point Bodoni Bold Italic, with a single- 
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column hanging-indention subordinate drop to the left in 12-point 
Bodoni Bold A plain ]im dash 81^ picas wide was used above the 
double-column lines, while the two pm dashes used below were like 
those used in columns one and four The overline used with the cut 
was m 12-pomt Bodoni Bold Italic, and the legend in 8-point Bodoni 
Bold Italic The column rule to the right of column one, as well as that 
to the left of column four, was terminated by an outlined diamond, and 
the same kind of ornament was used to join the light cutoff rule above 
the cut with the column rule to the left of the cut 

The cut contributed liveliness to the head 

The wider of the two combination heads suggested in Example 130 
(and combination heads of this kind often are referred to as canopy 
treatments) reached across four columns, and the narrower across 
three The first deck of the wider head consisted of three staggered 
lines of 48-pomt Century Bold Condensed capitals The single-column 
drops to the right and left each consisted of two pyramid decks of three 
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lines each m 14-pomt Century Bold capitals and lower-case, separated 
by a deck of two staggered lines m 14-point Century Bold capitals 
With each of the two drops four plain light ]im dashes about 3 picas 
wide (not quite wide enough) were used 


NATION NEEDS LEADERS 1 CRISIS, 
ROOSEVELT MESSAGE DECLARES; 
BRODERICK URGES BANK COUNCIL 


SupvrtnUndtnti 
pxt Dcinan^ 
Advisory Board 



Governor Say* That 
Sochi Order It 
“Ont of Joint" 


CULKIN UP BEFORE INQUIRY; 
CLASH DUE OVER HASTINGS; I 
BERRY DEFENDS RELIEF HALTt 


[Comptroller Layaj 
stoppage to II gh 
Money Market 



Ez Shenff Moat Ez , 
plain rroapenty in [ 
Pubic Hearing 
TO BE ACCUSED 
TtmATRSMEVj 
Seabury to Aik Com | 
mittde to Hold Sen 
Blor in Contempt 


EXA.M.PLE liO 


The first deck of the narrower head consisted of three staggered 
lines of 42 point Century Bold Condensed capitals and the drops were 
given the same sort of treatment as those used with the wider head 
Separating the two drops in the wder head was a double-column 
companion box with a one-line head in 24-point Cheltenham capitals 
and lower case— a line that would have toned in better with the other 
elements of the head and have contributed additional hveliness had it 
been set say, in 24 point Century Bold itahe capitals and lower-case 
At each of the four comers of the box an outhned diamond was used 
—the same kind employed m the narrower head, to join the two inside 
column rules with the single-column light cutoff rule used between 
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the first deck and the cut. That cut carried no overline, but such a 
line in, say, 12-point Century Bold Italic capitals and lower-case might 
well have been used had it seemed desirable to use one. 

Effective variations of the “inside” treatment of those two combina- 



tion heads could be easily brought about at the option of the makeup 
editor. For instance, a double-column cut could be used in place of the 
box in the wider head, and a single-column box in place of the cut in 
the narrower. 

The combination head suggested in Example 131 had a first deck 
four columns wide, with a double-column drop to the right, a cut in 
the second column and a single-column drop to the left. 

The first deck consisted of three staggered lines of 48-point Century 
Bold Condensed capitals. The three decks of the double-column drop 
to the right were in 14-point Century Bold— the first and third pyra- 
mids in capitals and lower-case, and the second deck in staggered Imes 
of capitals. Four plain jim dashes each 5 picas wide were used with 
those three decks. The first two paragraphs of body matter under that 
drop were in 10 point two columns wide, followed by lines in 7 point 
one column wide. The three decks of the single-column drop to the 
left also were in 14-point Century Bold, with the first and third decks 
in capitals and lower-case, and the second deck entirely in capitals. 
Each of the four plain jim dashes was 2% picas wide. The overline 
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used with the cut was in 11-pomt Gothic Condensed No 1 capitals, 
and the legend in 7-point Bold Face No 2 The light cutoff rule above 
the overline was joined to the column rules to the left and right of the 
cut by two outlined diamonds 



The overUne would have toned m better with the other lines m the 
head had it been set, say, in 12-point Century Bold or Century Bold 
Italic The jim dashes should have been wider 

Example 132 suggests a combination head with a first deck four 
columns wide m three staggered lines of 48-point Century Bold Con- 
densed capitals, with two sets of double-column subordinate decks 
dropping from it 

The first and third subordinate decks to the right each consisted of 
three pyramided lines of 14-point Century Bold capitals and lower- 
case, and the second deck of two staggered imes of 14-pomt Century 
Bold capitals Then followed a smgle-line centered head in 14-pomt 
lighter capitals over several “summing-up” lines m a 7-point italic, 
above a by-line m 7-point Bold Face No 2, a credit Ime in a 7-point 
italic, and a lead m 10 point The first subordinate deck to the left 
consisted of two staggered lines of 24-point Century Bold Italic capi- 
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tals and lower-case, and the second deck of three pyramided lines of 
11-point Gothic Condensed No 1— an unhappy combination Then fol- 
lowed a credit line to the left in a 7-point italic, and a double-column 
lead in 10 point The eight plain jim dashes were each 5 picas wide 


182 Shot Dead Here in Year; 
Check on Machine Guns Asked 

Revolver, Easily Shipped 
In, Most Popular Weapon 
With New York Criminals 

Distribntois of Thompsons 
Ask Whalen lo Keep Tab 
on All Deliveries in City 

Tftl* i5 the anond cf a sertea 0 / 
artlclea on the tragic in flrearma 
vhieh flnda ifie Oniiad SCaUs the 
moat tht/rouphltf and murderotultr 

Eflorte to hkve police la Kev York 
City aBd Adjoiains commu&itleB bu 
perftse dlBtrlbutlon ot sub me 

ot, • »• will Is* mat)* bv fhj> 


EXAMPLE *33 


(not wide enough) , and the two column rules embraced by the head 
were each topped with an outlined diamond 

Although several different kinds of combination heads are used 
effectively by newspapers, the six combination heads already illus- 
trated and discussed demonstrate most of the chief differences between 
the various kinds of combination heads 

Before passing to the next chapter, however, it seems well to sug- 
gest some simple combination heads of a sort that sometimes can be 
used to advantage inside or in subordmate positions on front pages 
The simple combination head suggested m Example 133 had a first 
deck two columns wide in two staggered lines of 30-point Cheltenham 
Bold Condensed capitals and lower-case Each subordmate deck con- 
sisted of one full and two hangmg-mdented lines of 14-point Chelten- 
ham Bold Condensed capitals and lower-case The ]im dashes (the top 
ones ornamental, the lower ones plain) were each 4 picas wide 

Example 134 suggests a first deck two columns wide m two stag- 
gered lines of 24-pomt Century Bold capitals and lower-case Each 
subordinate deck consisted of one full and two hanging-indented lines 
of 14-pomt Century Bold capitals and lower-case The plain jim dashes 
were each 4 picas wide 

The first deck of the head suggested m Example 135 was two 
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Roosevelt Dry Shift Denied; 
Borah Assails G. 0. P. Plank 

Governor for Kepeal, 
Friends Say, Despite 
Support for Walsh 

Tydings Also Calls 
Resubmission Plan 
‘Bunk and Hypocrisy’ 

By RIClltlU) F WtBSBK 

Despite the ansouneemect that Sen 
ator Thwoaa J Walsh of Montana wiu 

WASHINOTOW June 8 t/R —The Be 
publican prohibition plank eraa assa led 
in the Senate today by Senators Tyd 


EXAMPLE 134 


columns wide and consisted of two staggered lines of 24-point Century 
Bold Italic capitals and lower-case Each subordinate deck had one full 


SharUey Says He*s Fit Now; 
Sc hmeli ng Gets New Mates 


Jacobs Bvngs Additional 
Sparring Pci (tiers — 
Max to Talk to Mothci 
Over Badiophone 

Sp-elil Di*jia eh » the £t> n np Pa$t 
INDICOTT N 1 May 20— Wh»n 
MSI Schmeling spetilij jnto the tmns 
mltter o{ & ratlla phone la the oinces 


Ifiodcst Jack Picks Him 
self to irt/i by Ktwckoui 
WUhtn 5 Rounds After 
Drill at Camp 

I Specie! V tpal-h to tht t cnfnp Post 
ORANGSBtnC ' Y May 20— Shat 
key by » knockout In live rounds 
^Thet* the reitcrsted etetemeat oi 


EXAMPLE 135 

,and three hanging-mdented. luxes ot 12.-pavixt Cectbicy Bold Italic capi- 
tals and lower-case The plain ]im dashes were each 4 picas wide 


World Drops Care for Christmas; 
Nation Gets Presidents Greeting 

Europe Freezing as Cilj Has 
WarmestEve mSOTlears, 
BethlehemGreelsPilgrim* 

Mr. Hoover Briefly Voice* 
iho Clinelinas Spirit as 
He Lights Tice at Capital 

In Bethlehem the holy spot where 
Jesua wss bom thousands of pHEitiiia 
TfverenUy observed the Feast of tha 
BaUvlty test night At midnight cane 

Ftatn V-t Herald rrltan Butna 
WASHINaTON Dee 84 —President 
Hoover tent his Christmas greetings to 
the nation by radio tonight Speaking 


EXAMPLE 136 
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And Example 136 suggests a head with a first deck two columns 
wide in two staggered lines of 24-point Bodoni Bold Italic capitals and 
lower-case The second decks were each in one full and two hanging- 
indented hnes of 12-pomt Bodoni Bold capitals and lower-case The 
plain ]im dashes were each picas wide 

In each of the four simple combmation heads suggested the column 
rule was topped with an outlined diamond 

Other combmation heads, some of them mvolving banner lines, are 
illustrated in Chapters 15 and 25 and elsewhere in this volume 
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T here are several ways of treating ]ump heads in news- 
papers— heads appearing over parts of stories continued from 
other pages m the same issues 

Some papers follow the plan of repeating the entire head, even in 
the case of the multiple-deck head, when stones are jumped Some do 
the repeating m the same faces and sizes used in the original head, 
some repeat all of the lines, but m smaller type faces 

Such treatments, of course, call for two settings of a head, or a 
recasting of the original head 

In manj newspaper plants where such treatments of jump heads 
arc followed, two heads are cast for every long or fairly long ncivs 
story', to facilitate the makeup if it becomes necessary or advisable to 
jump the story' The makeup men have the second heads right there 
before them on the imposing stones and do not have to wait for jump 
heads to bo set to order 

Other new spapers follow the practice of using jump heads with the 
same number of decks as appear in the original settings, and in the 
same t) po faces and sizes (or only slightly smaller) , but with the lines 
reworded to “sell” the stones over again to the readers when they get 
to the continuations, or with features placed up m the jump heads 
that were not referred to m the onginal heads and were not mentioned 
in the bo<l) lines that preceded the jumps 

Example 137 presents a single-column four-deck head that ap- 
peared o\cr the beginning of a stoiy* continued on another page, and 
Example 138 shows the jump head that was employed above the 
camcxl-ovcr part of the story 

As maj he observed, the second, third and fourth decks of both 
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heads were in the same faces and sizes, but the first deck of the jump 
was in 30 point, rather than 36, the size used for the original 

But it will be noticed that all docks were reworded for the jump 
head, and that the second deck of the jump presented a specific refer- 
ence to a subject referred to only in a general way in the third-deck 
crossline of the original, and that the fourth and final deck of the 
jump head introduced a reference to small towns not made in the 
original head 


SALES AT 
BARRED B 
INRETAH 

LOSS 

YNRA 

.CODE 

RETAILING CODE 

IS PROCLAIMED; 
BARS SALE LOSS 

Aids Farmers by Revising Basis 
Downward from Cost Plus 

10 Per Cent. 

SMALL STORES EXEMPT 

President Proclain 

Cover All Exes 
eery Stori 

IS Rules to 

ipt Gro- 

es. 

CONCESSION TO 

FARMERS 

Small Towns Also Outside the 

Provisions— “Loss Leaders” 

Placed Under Ban. 

(ConUnued from Page One) 

Offerings at Cost 

Small Merchant 
tram Comp! 

Permitted— 

s Exempt 
lying. 


EXAMPLE 137 EXAMPLE 138 

Some papers follow the practice of repeating by-lines under jump 
heads when by-lines are used under original heads 

Other papers, when continuing stones by unusually prominent 
writers, use jump heads consisting only of the writers’ names, in large 
display, followed by small “continued from” lines 

Some papers, when continuing a story with an onginal head like 
that shown in Example 139, use a jump head of two decks, and re- 
phrase the three lines in the first deck of the original to make a two- 
line first deck for the jump, thus effecting the saving in space 5 ^: 5 - 
gested by Example 140 
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WALKER PROPOSES 
FREE BOREAOS 10 
EliJ0BS[0RI0LE 

Board of Estimate Indorses 
Resolution — Plan Similar to 
Relief in Post- War Period 


ALDERMEN ACT TUESDAY; 
SINKING FUND TO PAY COST 

Expert Tells C. 0. P. Women 
Building Slump 1$ Big Unem* 
ployment Factor 


example 139 



Board of Estimate Indorses 
Resolution— Plan Similar to 
Relief In Post- War Period 


AU)EnMCN ' »AOT - TtlgOOA¥r 






rUND TO PAY COST 


Pu i N i wg ^ j4<imp l e lS i ^tfn B! 

FiartnrN^ 


EXAMPLE MO 


But other papers prefer to effect a greater saving of space by using 
a jump head like that shown in Example 141. 

Some papers that confine jump heads to two lines put the “con- 
tinued from” line above the jump and in a type face larger than the 
body face, with the thought that such treatment helps the reader to 
locate the continuation more readily than would a “continued from” 
line in smaller type and below the jump head. See Example 142 


(Continued from Page One) 

JAPAN SETS UP 
MUKDEN 


EXAMPLE M2 

Because a front-page story has a two-column head is no good 
reason why its jump head should be two columns wide. The jump 
might well be a full eight-column head if the story seems important 



IVaf/ircr Proposes 
liurc aus to A id Idle 

(Conllnn^a tram Fagt One* 
he wild »h»ii iiie rreoliuiou rench ^ 

EXAMPLE Ml 
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Novice Bandit Killed by Policeman 
As He Nervously Fumbles for Gun 

X silent sleek you^h B&med l<aTr>(a« a call to CUapJlne Russell smiled 
EXAMPLE M3 


EXAMPLE 145 




Disirrct Attorney Calls for Reo- 
ords of 3 Years; Walsh 
Under Subpoena 


MOVES FOLLOW WOMAN’S 
CHARGES OF GRAFTING 


Doyle Admits Receiving Check 
Fran Mer tor Stsmes — 
Can’t Recall Amount 

A Grand Juty laTestlgattoa Into 


STANDARDS BOARD 
PROBE IS STARTED 

(continued Trom nrrt Page) j mo property lor '♦.men s pennll Teas ^ 
“—I asked l3 required along with sucBl 


EXAMPLE M6 
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enough, long enough, or illustrated enough, to call for such treatment 
On the other hand, the jump of a two-column or wider head might 
well be a single-column head if the ninovcr is not long enough to 
warrant the use of a wider jump, or if the makeup of the page on 
which the jump is to appear will be facilitated by the employment 
of the narrower head 

Example 143 shows a two-column original head, and Example 144 
its single-column jump, and Example 145 shows a single-column orig- 
inal head, and Example 146 its double-column jump 

Some papers, m jumping stones, and with space and time saving 
in mind, repeat only one line from the first deck of the onginal head 
Other papers, also to save space, confine to a single display line the 
supposedly most important and most readily identifying words from 
the original head For instance, a four-deck head, say, over a front- 
page story discussing the murder of a Mr High might call for a jump 
head like that shown m Example 147 


High Murder Story 

(Continued /rom /rent page) 

1 

-SUICIDE 

EXAMPLE M7 


(Continued Trom Pace One) 

EXAMPLE M8 


And a four-deck front-page head in another paper might call for a 
jump head like that shown in Example 148 

The Boston Daily Globe has used jump heads presented between 
I pairs of parallel rules, with each jump consisting of a single key-word 
set flush at the left and followed by a dash, above a “continued from” 
line in italic— the key-word being a repetition of a “summing-up word” 
, centered in 7-point Bold Face No 2 at the end of the first section of 
the story and above a “continued on” line in italic 

No matter how many decks have been used over a front-page story 
to be continued, a single “summing-up word” in the small bold face 
described has been employed by the Globe just before the “continued 
on” line, and the word is repeated for the jump head, but in a more 
conspicuous type face 

To illustrate, a front-page stoiy under a two-column two-line 
stagger head reading “VAUDEVILLE ACTRESS TURNS TO SELL- 
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ING OIL FROM TRUCK” presented the single word “Actress” cen- 
tered in 7-point Bold Face No 2 at the end of the first section of the 
story and above a line in italic reading **Continued on the Tenth Page ” 
And the jump head on page ten appeared as in Example 149 


Actress— 

Continued from the First Page 
EXAMPLE M9 

Still other papers, both to save space and to do away with the 
resetting or recasting of original heads, employ differently numbered 
heads for jumps These jump heads, either in slugs or as electrotypes, 
and numbered, respectively, from 1 to 10 or higher, dependmg on the 
maximum number of jump heads used by a paper, are kept standing 
from issue to issue and within easy reach of the makeup men 

Another argument advanced by some for the tise of jump heads of 
this kind IS that the marked difference (but it can be a harmonious 
difference) in appearance between such jump heads and the regular 
news heads on the same page makes it easier for the reader to recog- 
nize continuations 

As an example of this form of jump head, let us suppose that a 
front-page news story carrying a four-deck head is continued on page 
two At the bottom of the front-page section of that story appears a 
line m italic reading (See page two. No 3) And on page two, at the 
of tfciO oontvwcaVion of Wie story, cippeais a jump head Vike 
that shown in Example 150 


The Logan (Ohio) Republican has used a jump head similar to 
that suggested by Example 151, with, at the end of the front-page 
section of the jumped story, a line m bold face reading, say, “ (Turn 
to Page 2, Number 1) ” 


• 

i 

CONTINUED 

FROM 

- 

- 

FIRST PAGE 


EXAMPLE 151 


Number 3 


(Continued from front page) 
EXAMPLE 150 
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Other papers use ]ump heads like those shown m Examples 152, 
153, 154 and 155 


HERE’S MORE ABOUT 

THREE LINE LOCAL 

Continued from Page 1 

HERE S MORE ABOUT 

BRAZOS HOTEL 

STARTS ON PAGE ONE 



EXAMPLE 153 

Concluded From Page One 

1 

ROOSEVELT ACTS 

ON COAL STRIKE 

Use of Injunction Scored 1 

In Stale Labor Disputes 

EXAMPLE 155 


EXAMPLE 154 


Jumps like those shown m Examples 152 and 153 often are used 
in the form of electrotypes mortised to receive new center lines for 
each new head In other words, the borders or rules and top and 
bottom lines arc kept standing as electrotypes, and the only changes 
in such heads from issue to issue and head to head arc changes of the 
center lines, m the form of slugs inserted m the mortises in the electro- 
types The top panels of jump heads like that shown m Example 154, 
and the lower panels of jump heads like that shown m Example 155, 
also usually are kept standing as electrotypes, but the lines used with 
such panels are changed to fit specific jump-head requirements 
The Chicago Herald and Examiner has employed an out-of-the- 
ordmary fine at the end of the first section of a continued story— a Ime 
making use of an index character, or “fist,” followed by gothic capitals, 


rONTINUET) 

From page one 

Midwestern Policemen 
Set Traps for Kidnaper 

EXAMPLE 157 

The Bismarck (N D ) Capital has employed space-saving jump 
heads, with emphasis on the position and typographic treatment given 


as suggested by Example 156 


PAGE FOUR COL 1 
EXAMPLE 156 
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the word “continued ” To illustrate, a story started under a four-deck 
head has been continued under a jump head of the sort suggested by 
Example 157 

Notice the prominence given the word “continued” by placing it 
above the head, and by giving it comparatively large display 

Still another way of treatmg jump heads is one involving the use 
of several different kinds of ornamental border units, and slugs that 
have been given various color treatments for the guidance of makeup 
men But, as that system has been copyrighted and a fee has been 
charged for the use of it, it seems madvisable to discuss it in detail or 
illustrate it here 

Some papers follow the practice of jumping stories to left-hand 
pages, with the thought that such pages are less attention arresting 
than right-hand pages and, consequently, are the logical pages for 
continuations of stones that already have been “sold” by headlines on 
preceding pages, and that the right-hand pages should be employed 
for the original presentations of other important stones 

Other papers try to concentrate most of their jump heads on one 
page for the convenience of readers, in some instances the final page, 
so that continuations can be easily turned to by the reader, even when 
he happens to be in a crowded street car or other means of conveyance 
The News and Observer of Raleigh, N C , has followed the plan 
of jumping continuations from the front page to page two, with each 
jump head confined to two or three pyramided lines in a 12-point 
condensed gothic, and most or all of the continuations presented under 
or in columns alongside a boxed head three columns wide at the top 
of the page— a head in 24-point type reading “Continued From First 
Page ” See Example 158 

Although most of the jumps, as has been stated, have been pre- 
sented under or in columns alongside that 24-point general head, each 
jump head has been followed by a centered line in the body-matter 
face reading (Continued from Page One) 

In the fall of 1934 the Toronto (Ont ) Evening Telegram did away 
with the direct jumping of stones It did away with it, even in the case 
of what ordinarily would have been a long story, by breaking the story 
into various divisions and presentmg each division imder a head of 
its own But a brief paragraph at the end of the front-page division 
directed attention to other divisions on «ther pages 
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An unsigned story in Editor & Publisher dated September 18, 1934, 
under a Toronto date line, discussed the plan as follows: 

“No turn-overs from its front page is the recent makeup change 
adopted by the Evening Telegram here, in the belief that reader inter- 
est will be enhanced and also making between-edition alterations in 
front-page makeup much simpler. In several instances long stories 
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appearing under different headings inside are boiled down by a rewrite 
man for page one and at the bottom of the condensed version the 
reader is directed to the page on which further details appear 

“To illustrate Under a half-column story of the International 
League baseball playoffs, in similar minion type, it states ‘How the 
game progressed according to the play-by-play story is told on Page 2 ’ 
There a new heading and a pre-game lead precede the play-by-play 
running copy A story boilmg down proceedings of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress convention concludes ‘In another story, 
on Page 25, details of today’s session are given more fully ' A report 
on a judicial inquiry into charges against the Toronto Transportation 
Commission is set two columns wide on page one, with the concluding 
line ‘Judge Honeywell’s report is fully reviewed on Page 3 ’ 

“In some mstances, the headmgs and stones which appear on the 
inside pages have been used on front pages in earlier editions and 
carry through into the later editions with headings unchanged 

“Apart from indicating on what page the detailed stones are ‘con- 
tinued,’ the Telegram prints no identifying turn-over lines, the reader 
finding the inside story merely by its heading For instance, a story 
on the Motto Castle inquiry has a double-column heading on page 
one ‘Screams Heard by Crew m Fleeing Fire on Liner ’ The story 
ends ‘How Dr Phelps and his wife jumped into the sea, rather than 
roast on deck, is told m a running account of the evidence, appearing 
on Page 2,’ and the page two story is headed ‘Denies Alarm Was 
Sounded Aboard Liner,’ preceding an earlier New York lead and 
question-and-answer matter running, for nearly two columns ’’ 

Many newspapers place the jumps of certain kinds of stories on 
certain departmentalized pages For instance, the jump of a front-page 
story about Wall Street affairs would be placed on a financial page, 
the jump of a baseball story, on a sports page, the jump of a story about 
a socially prominent wedding, on a society page, and so on 

Some papers sometimes call attention to stories on inside pages by 
referrmg to such stories in front-page ears Other papers, particularly 
tabloids that present only headlines, pictures and legends on their 
front pages, often refer to stories on inside pages by presenting small 
“Story on Page Blank’’ Imes under front-page headlines, or by includ- 
ing similar references in cut legends on front pages 

When a news story about an important speech or ruling is run on 
a front page and the text of the speech or ruling is presented on an 
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inside page or pages, an effective way to call attention to the speech 
or ruling is to run a reference box immediately below the front-page 
head, as suggested by Example 159, or after the first few lines of body 


Britain Mollifies 
Zionists by New 
Palestine Policy 

MacDonald Interprets 1930 
Wliite Paper, Liberalizes 
Attitude on Immigration 


Complete text of Prime Minuter 
MaeDonatd'a letter— Page 7 


Bu The <i»oci4t«d preti 
LONDON Feb 13 — In a new state- 
ment of British policy in Palestine 
EXAMPLE 159 


Sjf the United Press 

WASHINGTON, June 26— Presi- 
jdent Roosevelt created by executive 
I order today the National Youth Ad* 


The text of the President's order 
appears on Page 48 


ministration He allocated $50,000,* 
000 from the $4,000,000,000 work re* 
tief fund to assist 500,000 needy 
youths obtain a good start in life 
“I have determined that we shall 
do something for the nation's unem- , 
ployed youth because we can ill afford | 

EXAMPLE 160 


matter, or to present the reference information between a pair of 
wavy or plain rules after the first few lines of body matter, as suggested 
by Example 160. 

Although the heads shown in Examples 161 and 162 are not jump 
heads, it seems advisable to show them here— to demonstrate how 
some papers have called attention to foreign news on inside pages. 


j News of England — 

Messiter Case 
Suspects Held 

Man and Woman Arrested 
in Rome in Connection 
With Garage Crime 


I News of the Orient — 

Deposed King 
Escapes by Air 

Afghan Ruler Flees in Plane 
as Water Boy's Son 
Seizes Throne 


EXAMPLE 161 


EXAMPLE 162 
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A SINGLE PICTURE often tells more than hundreds of words 
And appropriate and appropriately presented pictures can 
. brighten up news and feature stories and enliven the makeup 
As stated m Chapter 2, even the most pretentious early-day papers 
rarely used pictures with stones, but today most newspapers employ 
pictures, some papers many pictures 

The earliest illustrations m newspapers were printed from wood- 
cuts, but such cuts are seldom used m newspapers at present 

In 1846 several metropolitan papers that previously had used 
wood-cuts occasionally or oftencr, abandoned the use of cuts—for 
mechanical reasons For twenty years or so following 1846 many 
metropolitan papers were printed on type-revolving presses direct 
from type in curved containers that rotated with the cylinders of 
presses, and flat-surfaced cuts could not be used on such presses The 
comparatively small number of cuts used on such presses had to be 
given special treatment to make them agree with the curved printing 
surface (The old New York Daily Graphic, one of the papers that 
used type-revolving presses, employed a trade stereotyper who had a 
castmg box for the casting of stereotyped plates of certain widths and 
with curved surfaces corresponding to the curve of the type-carrying 
cylinders of such presses, and such plates sometimes were used m 
presenting illustrations Stephen H Horgan engraved for the old 
Graphic, on curved stereotypes two columns wide, the first daily 
weather maps Those maps showed up as white lines on United States 
maps in line tints Prior to March, 1884, newspapers employing stereo- 
typing found that wood-cuts sometimes would split when stereot5^e 
matrices were being made in the steam molding presses, so engravers 
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occasionally did their engraving on metal instead of wood Mr Horgan 
engraved billiard shots for the old Graphic on type-high metal blocks, 
and the shots appeared in the paper as white lines against black back- 
grounds ) But with the further development and fairly general adop- 
tion of over-all stereotyping by our larger-city papers, more pictures 
began to appear in such papers, and more and more of them have been 
used ever since 

Among the more popular illustrative mediums for newspapers 
since the wood-cut have been the chalk-plate (invented by Maurice 
Joyce, a Washington, D C , stereotyper) , the line-cut and the halftone 
Back in our Civil War days James Gordon Bennett the elder ran 
many war maps in his New York Herald The maps were engraved in 
wax and electrotyped, and the electrotypes were made up in the forms 
with the other pnnting units 

The old New York Daily Graphic is said to have been the first daily 
newspaper to print a halftone That halftone— a straight-hne halftone 
of a subject entitled Shantytown— v/as the work of Stephen H Horgan, 
and was published m the Daily Graphic of March 4, 1880 

What IS said to have been the first cross-line halftone used in a 
newspaper printed on a web perfecting press employing stereotype 
plates— a reproduction of a portrait of Senator Thomas C Platt of New 
York— was published m the New York Tribune January 21, 1897 That 
halftone, too, was the work of Mr Horgan 

The most commonly used halftones m newspapers at present are of 
50-, 55-, 60- and 65-line screen— comparatively coarse screens Fmer- 
screened halftones usually would not prmt so well on coarse-fibered 
newsprint on high-speed presses and with httle make-ready 

A 50-lme-screen halftone has 50 dots to the mch crosswise and 
50 dots lengthwise, or 2,500 dots to the square mch, whereas a 65-lme- 
screen halftone has 4,225 dots to the square inch— 1,725 more than the 
50-lmer But both such cuts are considered coarse screened when 
compared with, say, a 150-line-screen halftone, with 22,500 dots to the 
square mch The 150-lme screen is the one most commonly used for 
gravure and colorgravure printing 

In newspaper halftones, depth— the depth of the depressions be- 
tween the dots— is more important than tone and color, as the cuts 
always darken m printmg And one reason why more zinc than copper 
halftones are used for newspaper lUi^trations is that zinc is a softer 
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metal than copper and offers less resistance to the acid used for etch- 
ing, thereby making it possible to secure greater depth Also, zinc 
halftones can be made quicker than copper, and are less expensive 

The safest means of pictorial presentation in a newspaper is the 
line-cut, if the lines in the original drawing are not too close together 
They should be far enough apart m the original to make certain that, 
in the reduction, at least 2 points of white space will appear between 
the black lines If the intervals of white are less than 2 points thick, 
in the reduction, they are likely to fill m during the press run 

The retouching of photographs— the strengthening of important 
areas and the toning down or eliminating of unimportant— often is 
necessary for the securing of good contrast m halftones In cuts of 
scenery, for instance, where the sky is of no great importance to the 
object or objects to be featured, the slqr might well be eliminated by 
silhouetting the features, to avoid the “muddiness" that often results 
from the printing of skies on newsprint 

It IS not the purpose here to explain the various illustrative medi- 
ums at present employed by newspapers, including cuts of crayon 
drawings made on Ross boards, mezzographs, cellographs, high-hght 
halftones, combmation cuts, and quarter-tones, except to state that 
many advertising men regard the quarter-tone as the most “fool- 
proof" screened cut known for newspaper use, and to comment bnefly 
on that kmd of cut 

After checking up on the making of quarter-tones in several large 
plants, Juhen J Soubiran, president of the Horan Engraving Company, 
New York City, told this writer “Some plants handle this type of 
plate one way, and others another But when you get right down to it, 
any plate made from a ‘blow up,* or an ‘enlarged halftone,* or made 
as an ‘indirect,’ as we term it, can be referred to with assurance as a 
‘quarter-tone ’ 

“Let us assume that a quarter-tone plate six inches wide and of 
50-line screen is desired 

“One popular method of producmg such a plate is to make a half- 
tone one-half the width desired and of 100-line screen, and finish it 
properly as though it were a regular job A good proof of the halftone 
is taken, or the plate is chalked up, and either the proof or the chalked 
plate IS used as copy for a photographic enlargement Then a negative 
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twice as wide as the copy is made^ is printed on metal in the usual 
way, and goes through for reproduction as a 50-lme-screen plate By 
this method the detaJ from the 100-Ime-screen plate is retamed 

“Another method of making quarter-tones is by what is known as 
velox reproduction 

“Assuming, again, that a quarter-tone plate six inches wide and 
of 50-lme screen is desired, a negative is made, say, five mches wide 
and of 60-hne screen From this an enlargement is made, say, ten 
inches wide A velox print is made from the large negative, mounted on 
art board, and retouched with black and white When the retouching 
IS finished, the velox prmt is rephotographed down to six inches in 
width by the engraver and put through the usual course of production 
The finished plate wdl be 50-line screen, and a good type of plate for 
newspaper use ” 

Vignetted halftones (cuts with gradually fading away back- 
grounds) usually do not prmt well on newsprint, as the outer edges 
that are supposed to fade away usually show up as hard lines (But 
sometimes make-ready in the stereotype department or the pressroom 
can alleviate that objectionable feature ) 



EXAMPLE 163 EXAMPLE 164 

Cuts given “square” halftone treatments for newspapers— particu- 
larly fairly small cuts— might well incorporate an outer line, to keep 
the outer edges from appearing ragged 

Although, of course, the paper used for this book is not newsprint, 
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Example 163 shows a vignetted halftone of 50-line screen, and Exam- 
ple 164 shows the same subject silhouetted in 55-line screen. 

Example 165 shows the same subject given an oval treatment in 
65-line screen, and Example 166 the same subject as a “square” half- 
tone in 85-line screen. 
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The upper and right-hand section of Example 167 shows the same 
subject in a 42 -line-screen quarter-tone “blown up” from the 85- 
screen halftone in the lower and left-hand section. 

Example 168 shows the same subject as a mezzograph, or mezzo- 
tint, made dirough a grained screen, and Example 169 is a high-light, 
or drop-out, combination plate— partly in line and partly screened, 
with the high-lighted area in the halftoned hat tooled out. 

Example 170 is a straight combination silhouetted line-and-half- 
tone, with po whites tooled out; and Example 171 is a straight high- 
light, or drop-out, halftone, with no line work— made from a wash 
drawing. 

The Ben Day process is the name of a process involving many 
different kinds of screens of lines or dots for use over parts or all of 
certain cuts, and sometimes over imusually large and heavy type 
characters or rules or other units of composition. 

Example 172 shows a dozen popular Ben Day patterns used by 
newspapers. 
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Example 173 shows a Ime-cut with a sohd-black background-too 
black to be acceptable to some newspapers 

But Example 174 shows how the use of a 65-lme screen approxi- 
mating Ben Day pattern No 505, over most of the cut, lightens up 
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the heavy areas and makes the cut acceptable In fact, that treatment 
gives the cut a three-tone effect, with whites, grays and blacks 

Not so many years ago many newspapers, particularly metro- 
politan dailies, when presenting two or more cuts in a group, “tied the 
cuts together” with drawn-m ornate lines and ornaments often slight- 
ingly referred to by artists as “candle grease” or “spmach ” But that 
ornate way of tying up cuts is dying out, for most newspapers today 
present their picture groups more simply, and often with no connect- 
ing lines or ornaments 

Example 175, reduced from a width of four columns, shows one 
simple and modem and effective way of presenting a group of 
portraits 

Sometimes, though, as pointed out in following chapters, some 
newspaper editors employ white Imes— and often quite effectively— to 
relieve uninteresting dark areas of halftones 
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Some papers, to save space and to relieve uninteresting sections of 
halftones, sometimes mortise, or cut out, uninterestmg sections and 
run type lines inside the halftones. 

Example 176, reduced from a halftone three columns wide, sug- 
gests one way of doing this. The mortised section was used not only to 
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name the individuals in the group but to state where, when and why 
the individuals were pictured together. 

Example 177 suggests a simple but effective way of presenting two 
pictures in a single halftone, with an uninterestmg section of one of 
the pictures cut away and a stoiy run in place of it. 
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EXAMPLE 174 
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EXAMPLE 177 
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In Example 178 two illustrations, one actually- two columns wide 
and the other two columns wide in effect, were confined to a total 
width of only three columns by the holding in of the upper part of the 
lower illustration to the width of a single column. And additional econ- 
omy was effected by the running of a boxed story to the upper leftlif 
the pictures and another story to the lower right 


Spaniels and Their Sponsors at Shoio 




Illustrations 


HAIRDRESSERS EVOLVE NEW COIFFURES 



tit'ff co;//ures 
beinf modtilid 
for those 
attending the 
aBBuaJ coBven- 
tioB ef the Nev 
York State 
Hairdressers and 
Ccsmeielogista, 
aew IB session 
here, is this cne 
eatled "The 
Golden SpriakJed 
Cascade " It 
vas modelled 
by Miss Helene 
Frederic, 



EXAMPLE 179 


Example n9 suggests a ”gravure-legend" touch to the genera 
news columns The halftone was one and one-half columns wide, wit 
a half-column legend running almost full depth to the left of the pii 
ture, and an overline helping to hold picture and legend together 
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Another “gravure-legend” touch is suggested by Example 180, 
with two over-size halftones presented in a width of three columns, 
with a deep legend between the pictures, and a boxed overline helping 
to hold both halftones and their descriptive matter together 
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Heifetz Urges the NRAM, a Little Sister to NRA, 
to Take Care of a “Neglected Industry,” Music 


Viofrntst Envisions Grealesfj 
School In World Under 
Government Subsidy. 

By IREVE KUHN. 

World Ttletram Stall Writer 
Jascha Heifetz violinist paused 
.today In the -midst of rehearsal for 
'his first Carnegie Hall concert to 
urge the United Btatts government 
to anticipate a blessed event In the 
shape of a little sister to NRA 
He believes the government should 
Interest Itself In the NRAM a Na- 
tional Recovery Administration for 
Music 

Every other Industry has been 
.taken care of vlth codes and That 
|not but music one of the maioi in 
dustrles has been utterly neglected. 
There are probably 5 000 unemploy 
'cd ausiclans In New York City 
alone and a proportionate cumber 
In other cities which t have visited 
recently 

Eets Need foe a Sabsldy 
*The United States government I 
should subsidize music 
This is the only country of Im 
portance In ihe world where the 
government does not aid music lU 
nancially 1 admit we must hare 
bridges highways public works But 
we must have music too If the 
leountiy Is to hve in history 

We haven't anything here com 
parable to the subsidized music I 
festivals In Holland Salzburg and 
elsewhere In Europe Our music 
festivals in Ann Arbor Clnclnrull 
Evanston and elsewhere approxl 
mate In a smaller way those n, 
Europe but these are all private y 
maintained If times are good 
fine but In a depression the «n 
thuslasm drops and the support ls| 
withdrawn just when people need 
music most 
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moves all the rules— he Is playing 
It himself mentally 

"Ihat is what we should do for 
our children in music It is not 
necessary that they be professional 
musicians or even that they play, 
marvelously But their lives will be 
better rounded If they know music 
sufficiently to understand and ap 
precfate It when they hear ft The 
cultural life of America will be en- 
riched 

"That is why I should like to see, 
musical education compulsory In the 
United States vhien a country has 
too many bathrooms, too many I 
autos too much luxury there Is not 
lime for music Then when hard 
times come people have no solace 
nothing left to go to unless they 
have developed a taste for the arts 


Example 181 suggests how interest was added to a picture, and 
space saved, by the cutting away of the uninteresting lower-right 
section of the picture and the running of part of its accompanying 
story in the space saved The first deck of the head over the story, it 
will be noticed, extended over the picture as well 
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In Example 182 we see how interest was added to a picture, and 
space saved, by the cutting away of the upper-right section of the 
picture and the running of a story in that section 

A different kind of cutting away is suggested by Example 183, in 
which the upper part of the picture was two columns wide, the middle 
part a column and one-half wide, with a legend to the left of it, and 
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Beatty, Lion Tamer, to Risk Life Again 
in Arena with BeastWhich Attacked Him 


Abfe To Be About Now, He Wiil 
Be Seen When Circus Opens 
Here on April 8 

rumors of detour to Bos 
ton the BlngUng Bros and Bamum 
& Bailey drcus, true to Its York 
tradition vUl open the season of 
1933 in Usilsoa Square Garden 
Friday night April 8 arlth a pe* 
formanee Tor the benefit of the 
Henry St Visiting Hurses Service 

The bhow trains will arrive from 
Sarasota Fla, the Vinter quarters 
next Monday and the drcus vlu 
move Into the Garden for rehearsals 
that night. 

The Greatest Bhov on Earth* 
vUi offer nev acts in the rings, ca 
the stages and (a the air at the 
Garden but popular interest prob 
ably vtU centre In the leturo of 
Clyde Beatty vho baa been slovty 
convalescing from vounds received 
from the clavs of Kero hla favorite 
lion. alUeh almost cost bis life 
Beatty will again be seen In his huge 
ateel arena wherein thirty (our or 
more jungle bred Hons and tigers 
will do his bidding 

Just an Accident He Sara. 

It wlU be the young tralnera first 
appearance since Nero the Uon 
which saved his life when tigers 
bore him to earth two springs ago 
turned on. him at last and tried to 
MU him. Beatty however maintains 
that It was tM an accident and 
Kero wlU be In his old place In the 
arena 

In the air Lulelta LeCrs wlU head 
line the girl single stars but there 
Is a newcomer— Tamara— who doea 
amazing stunts on a flying trapes* 
and without a net. 

Alfredo Codona, of the Plylag 
Codonas will appear In triple somer 
aaulUng acta among the aerial per 
(ormances -which this year Include 
I two new troupes from abroad— the 
Plying Coneellos and the Flying 
I ThrlUera. Koban an *upslde down 



Madcap 

Dorothy llerbert, 
queen of 
cqaestrleones 
rehearsing 
her act for 
opeolof 
perfomance 
of elrcica 
Friday Night 
AptQ g. 


Japanese brings t new corclty WB 
[aeiialact too 

Among the riding displays wUI be V 

seen again the Rletfenach Sisters H 

. and two new troupes — the Orrln [H 

Davenport family and the Gulces H 

Kew comedy aerial bar acts will b* ^ 

on view i- ^ 

Kew Ststury Kueber*. ^ 

There^ * FoUes Bergere effect in , 

the new statuary numbers It la said 
with real fountains spraying the 
lovely lad.es and wtilte horses. 

Dorothy Herbert the madcap * 

beauty who rfees about on the bade ' 

of reinless rearing and jumping 1— ^ 

horses will head the equestrian dls , 
plays In the hippodrome track. ^ vp, 
There are 1.600 persons 42 ele 
pbants, IflOO other menagerie anl 
mals and 700 horses with the Big . •: 


V 

^ ^ 


the lower part confined to the width of a single column The first deck 
of the head over the story, as m Example 181 , extended over the 
picture as v. ell 
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Berlin Star Grins as Boat for Home Toots, 
and Stays to Drink Orange J nice in Speaks 

Dita Parlo, Film Actress, Has Found Out, She Says, That 
“Hollywood Is a Washout, New York Food Is Good and Men 
and Women Here Are Free and AWectionatc ” 

Dlt» Paris a 


__ vbo Is called la BerUa “the best 
enoti^ai cJaeaia actress adsiltted, 
(Oder (hat last Zteeember she eoo j 
eelved such aa aftectloa lor Man I 
hattan speakeaslea— not the Hu ds , 
but the tblelc stealea and the free 
life"— that she Intentlonallj missed 
three Bremen bound linen and be 
Ean elvlns Nev York as her penna 
neat address 1 

"Ahd 1 am atlh here" the said 
Uchtlne a decorated Turkish clgaret 
and tossing the burnt match into 
a ease in which (vo tropics^ birds | 
were fighting 

, And I probabTr will star here I 
have found out three good things to 
know EoUpwood u a washout and 
Ktw York foOd u good and men 
and women In the United States are 
very free and loose and affec 
tlonate" 

Is lore with Stw 7ark, 

The healthy young actress who 
has forthright brown eyes and halTj 
the color 0! scrubbed copper looked' 
out of her apartment windows sod 
examined the green Central Park 
landscape Apparently ft pleased 
her because she turned and said 
“Waking up In Mew York makes me , 
feel like a tough httla girl who has 
Just fallen deeply In tova and likes I 
it." I 

m other words" she aald "It 
makM me deeJ o K. Eyery sew 
diys » gentleman from Hol^ood 
comes around and asks me to look! 
at a contract. But I know my way I 
around Psay Mo sir I and go back' 
to Port Lee K J You see Im 
working out there with a small in 
dependent spmpany Peerless Pro 
ducUpns I think it is called. 

Uket U Give Orders. 
t like It because I can give , 
orders. I know a lot about cameras] 
and UghU and scenery and lUe and ' 
love you understand and when 1' 
make a film I want to give dl 
reetloos 1 am going to be a 
director some day In Hollywood 
they told me Kind your own busl 
j n^"_and pretty soon 1 left Holly 



known as guts’* She b enthusiastic 
about the Soviet economic system 
about wMcb she admits she knows 
little and sDe thinks Oarbo b beau 
tlful and that the Amenbaa people 
should let her go back to Bweden 
and rua the dairy fann she b always 
talking about^ and she thinks 
James J Walker a friend of hers 
makes very entertaining gestures 
with hts head and hands 

Orange Jvlce Her Drink. 

T only drink orange Juice said] 
the actres drinking from a glass! 
of orange jidee. but I 1 ke to sec ' 
other people play around with drink 
lug wbisky And I like to watch 
Americans eat steak (she made vig 

EXAMPLE 184 


For amusement Miss Parlo swims] 


Example 184 suggests an unusual treatment of both head and 
picture Not only has the picture been cut away at the lower left to 
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EXAMPLE 185 


accommodate part of its accompanying story, it has been cut away at 
the upper left to accommodate the second deck of the head over the 
story, and has been mortised at the middle right to present its legend 
in an uninteresting part of its own background 

The two-column picture suggested by Example 185 has been cut 
away at the lower right to fit a single column, and at the upper left to 
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Devens Hurls 
For the Yanlts 
Against Cards 

Bill Walker, Formerly of 
Giants, Faces Champs 
at Bradenton. 


By DANIEL, 

SWi Conespanient. 
BRADENTON. ITa, March 17 — 


The Taskees breezed into this cityl 
today Iroffl tbelr camp at St Peters- 1 
burs and tmic oft the St lAutsl 
Cardlnais in ea exhibition gane byi 
way celebrating St Patctch's Cay I 

About 1.000 citizen* paid real 
money to see the contest, which 
began with BIB Walker, former 
Giant hurier. pitching lor the Red 
Birds against Charley Devena, who 
tossed }or the Yankees in one of 
their clashes with the Boston 
Braves 

Babe Buth remained at St Peters- 
burg He was alletit on tvls salary 
dliference with Colonel Jake Rup- 
pert. 

A pair of passes, a long fly, singles 
by Gehrig and I^ry With Crosettl" 
triple gave the Yaiskees four Tuns li 
Sh* Inntv— 


EXAMPLE 187 


Example 187 suggests an unusual, but interesting, treatment of 
the picture of another tennis player. The main body of the halftone, 
two columns wide, was presented under a two-column boxed overline, 
but the left arm of the player was permitted to e:ctend across the 
column to the right and through the story presented in that column. 

. Seldom does the opportunify offer in the news columns to present 
halftones as the two suggested in Example 188 were presented, but the 
treatment they were given, while ordinarily impractical, seems inter- 
esting enough to deserve a few words here. 




Note Koio the tioo halftones, although separated by three columns of type matter, mere “tied together” by 
the employment of white dotted lines and by the use of hyphens at the end of the overline above the first half- 
tone and at the beginning of the oncrline above the second. Such treatment, mhile interesting, is complicated 
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The halftone to the left showed a golf player finishing a stroke, 
and the halftone to the right, three columns away, suggested the flight 
of his ball to a green In each halftone, dotted lines encouraged the 
gaze of the reader to shift from one picture to the other, despite the 
intervening columns of reading matter Another tie-up between the 
pictures was brought about by the use of hyphens at the end of the 
boxed overhne used with the picture at the left, and the use of 
hyphens at the beginning of the boxed overhne with the picture at 
the right 

However, as suggested before, such treatment is more interesting 
than it would be practical ordinarily, as it complicates the makeup 

It will have been noticed that all of the pictures shown in Examples 
175 to 188 were scaled to fit into full column widths, except those 
"that allowed for legends to "complete the widths Thus n o broken- 
measure settmg of body lines was required "" ^ ^ 

' ■"'However, ii otien is advisable to use pictures calling for “run 
arounds,” as such treatment makes po^ible certain desirable effects 
that could not be secured without broken-measure composition 

Although comparatively few newspapers use half-column cuts of 
individuals with news stones, such cuts could be used by many papers 
to advantage— with full justice to the subjects of the pictures, and at a 
considerable saving of space 

Certain metropolitan papers make liberal use of such cuts, as space 
saving IS an important item to such papers, but surely many papers in 
smaller cities and towns also are interested in saving space 

A half-column cut, obviously, takes up only one-fourth of the 
space required for the same picture when it is a full column wide 
Regardless of any difference in pnce between the smaller and larger 
cuts, the savmg in space is well worth considering Engravers have 
minimum charges, of course, but the smaller cut at most will cost no 
more than the larger 

Another important point is that the smaller and space-saving cut 
often can be quite effective pictonally, and often, it is more appropriate 
than a larger cut would be 

Often stones with half -column cuts can he more easily handled in 
making up than stones with larger cuts, and there is less likelihood 
of the cuts m one story clashing with those of an adjacent story 

Still another important pomt is that the half-column cut does not 
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interrupt the reader as does the larger when presented in the body of a 
story In the case of the half-column cut, the reader is not obliged “to 
jump over the picture” to continue readmg The type “run-around ’ 
presented beside the smaller cut enables him to read along without 
mterruption But care should he taken with the spacmg of those 
narrow Imes beside the smaller cuts Wide spacing is objectionable 
in any part of the paper, but sometimes it is not ea^ to avoid m 
narroi\ Imes And sometimes it is advisable to avoid the startmg of 
new paragraphs m the narrow Imes to get away from too much white 
space beside the narrow cuts 

The half-column cut presented m Example 189 has been given 
“square” halftone treatment the one m Example 190 has been sil- 
houetted Either form of presentation is appropriate for newspaper 
use How ever, as the silhouetted cut calls for more attention from the 
engraver, it usually costs more than the “square” treatment 
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It is advisable to have the picture * face into the story,” rather than 
awa) from it This helps to focus the reader’s attention on the story 
A satisfactory size for these small cuts, for the average new spaper 
column width, is 6 picas in width by 9 picas m depth, \vith the sides 
trimmed flush, to get aw ay from any mdention on the outside When 
shoulders are used for tacking, thej should be at the top and bottom 
of the cuts Six points of space between the inside edge of the cut and 
the narrow tjpe lines is about right Halftones much smaller than 6 
bj 9 picas would not show up well m a newspaper Cuts 7 or 8 picas 
wide for use m single-column widths would not leave enough room 
for the setting of attractive "run-around” lines to accompany them 
Some papers, when presenting a storj' between columns topped 
with pictures or alongside pictures, make use of arrowheads inserted 
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beside indented body lines, to direct attention to a picture or group of 
pictures connected with the story, as suggested by Example 191 
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W HILE MANY NEWSPAPERS use cuts m the bodies of 
stones, or begin stones with cuts preceded only by over- 
hnes, comparatively few papers use cuts right in the heads 
of stones But cuts can be used m this way to brighten up heads and 
to differentiate certain kinds of stones from others 


The lower of the two heads suggested by Example 192 was held m 
to 24 picas, rather than set 25%, the full double-column measure of 
the paper in which it appeared, and an additional shoulder of space 
was used on each side of the head and its story to make them stand 


out on the page 

The first deck of the head was set 24 picas wide m t^vo staggered 
lines The seven flush lines of the second deck were set 16 picas wide, 


with the cut 7 picas wide, and with 12 points of space separatmg the 
cut from the type lines The cut was placed to “look into" the head, 
rather than “out of it ” The fuU-width rules above and below the 


second deck served to hold the vanous elements of the head together 
better than would have short jim dashes No legend Ime was used 
with the cut, as the story’s by-line seemed to cover that detail, but 
there was no good reason why a legend line should not have been 
used had one seemed necessary 

The head as a whole was forcefully attractive, and enough different 
(harmoniously different) from other heads on the page to attract 
attention on its own— because of ijs unusual makeup 

The upper head suggested by Ebcample 192 had a first deck of three 
staggered lines set the full double-column width, with a seven-Imc 
second deck set flush in 15 picas The cut was 8 picas wide, and about 
18 points of space separated the cut from the type lines Jim dashes 
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were used above and below the second deck, with the upper dash 
centered above the narrower lines and the lower dash centered in the 
full width of the head. 

An interesting and effective way of placing a cut in a single-column 
head, especially in a head over a brief but important story that begins 
at the top of a page, is shown in Example 193. 


Primary System 
Fails, Says Smith, 
Urging Convention 


Changes Views After 18 
Years* Experience — Rank 
[and File Show Lillie In- 

When It Isn’t So Smart 

For Men To Be ‘Thrifty’ 




Trading in or Selling of Obso- 

let© Equipment, Hoarding of 

Type and Insufficient Mark y 

Downs for Depreciation Slow 

Up Progress of Industry. Every 

Sheet of Printing Should Carry 

Its Proper Bit of Cost for Type 

8y Htrry L. Cage In Th« American Pnnrrr 
It u an old layinB (hat labur-aaving machiiiTs and promars have 
broadened the opportunities for toen wbuse immediate lobi were 
apparently desitvyed. Today, in the inidsl of a seething boiling and 


jeperM as l?is trt’tum 0 / my 
a es letsfpretM at Aartsp any 
we/ I'le f>eeMrs!iepiviy le’iiea | 


As may be noted, the cut and legend were placed between the first 
and second decks and above the jim dash of a head like the one in 
Example 194. 

Although this sort of cut treatment sometimes can be used advan- 
tageously even with a long story, it can be particularly effective in 
the case of a story that begins at the top of a front page, but that is 
too brief to warrant the placing of its accompanying cut at the top of 
an adjoining column or the jumping of the cut and part of the story to 
another page. 

The use of a cut right in the head enables the makeup editor to 
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RODMAN WANAMAKER, 
RICH AVIATOR, TO WED 



MISS ALEXANDRA DEVEREUX 


Bride Will Be Miss 4Iei;an({ra 
Devereux, PhJadelpha 
Dehxdante Beaaty ' 


[HOUGHIOiV SEES FORCE 
OF O PimN G Rowmc 

I Ex-Enifoy to Eng/on^ Hails 
I Spread of PoMicit^ as More 
I Pewerfal Than Arms 

EXAMPLE 194 


EXAMPLE 193 


“anchor” both the head and the cut at the top of the page without 
using the top of one column for the head and the top of an adjommg 
column for the cut and its legend and overUne or lines And thus, as 
the first deck of the head serves the double purpose of first deck and 
cut overline or hnes, space is saved 

Although “floating” cuts— cuts used in the body of a page— often 
can be used advantageously on mside pages, they seem out of place 
on regular front pages It seems better, ordinarily, to “anchor” front- 
page cuts toward the top or at the bottom of the page 
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BITTEN BY SNAKE 



Atm Dvonk. 


PV iht A<toc(«t(tf Pt<si 

HOLLYWOOD, Oct it. — Atm 
Dvorak ioda)’ was carsinp a 
rattlesnake bite. «n an ankle, In* 
Dieted while the was on location 
yesterday. An anU-vtnom sentm 
I was Injected 


EXAMPLE 195 


Example 195 shows a single-column halftone presented between 
an overline and a legend, followed by a jim dash, an italic credit line 
and a brief story in bold face indented on both sides. 
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Television Threatens Sharp Elbow 

as Latest Accessory for Shopper 
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DEBUTANTE AND A BRIDE OP YESTERDAY 





M ti Seailla Cr«ibr (kf ) Mn Itll * »»i» Men itett 


500 Friends Greet 
Rosalie Crosby at 
Debutante Dance 

J!rs Henry Ashton Crosby 
Presents Daughter at Law 
renee Farms Coif Club 

fHdb t U Ktrtli trOttr 


Miss Clover Miles 
Becomes the Bride 
Of Dr Morrisseii 

Granddsucbter of the Late 
George C Boldt Marr ed in 
St. BartholomeWI Cha^l 

lllj>a«n(BaletMllM Siuibtact 


EXAMPLE 198 


An effective way of presenting two society-page stones with cuts 
right in heads is suggested by Example 198 

The two pictures were presented between a two column overline 
and a double legend line, followed by two single-column heads, each 
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made up of two decks, the first deck consisting of three staggered lines 
m italic, and the second of three pyramided Imes in roman The 
column rule was topped with an outlmed diamond 

Example 199 suggests another effective way of presentmg two 
society-page stories with cuts right in heads 
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EXAMPLE 200 


A two-column overline was used above the larger of the two 
pictures, with its legend Ime and following head presented to the left 
of the smaller picture, which was held to a single column and was 
given less prominent following head treatment The column rule 
between the stories was topped with an outlined diamond 
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EXAMPLE 201 

Example 200 suggests how three society page cuts were presented 
right in heads 

The two halftones at the top, each a column and a half wide, were 
presented under a three-column overhne, with single-column legends 
to the left and right, followed by jim dashes and two-deck heads A 
single-column cut centered crosswise below the two larger ones was 
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Former Flapjack Flipper 
Sighs for Old Days 

Leathery Productsand Sex Appeal Blamed by 
Expert; for Passing of Men Who Kept Ten Orders Going 
at. Once and Made Each Cake Turn Twice 


Br A. I ueauna 
Worts rdcorom SU/I Writer 

. Flapjacks today lack personality says William Hall who 
I used to flip them m the window of Dennetts on 14th St 
I twenty five years ago 

I In those days the flapjack man was an artist and an 
{institution he mourns Adminng crowds gathered in 

ii wlndoe ~ 



EXAMPLE 202 


followed by a legend line, a ]im dash and a two-deck head The column 
rules on both sides of the smaller cut were stopped below the upper 
legends and were topped with outlined diamonds 

And Example 201, reduced from a width of three columns, sug- 
gests how one larger and two smaller pictures were presented right m 
heads on a society page 
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The two-column cut at the top complemented the story at the 
upper left A legend and a two-deck head dropped from the picture in 
column two, and two legends and a two-deck head dropped from the 
pictiure m column three The column rule between columns two ahd 
three was topped with an outlmed diamond 

Not every day does the opportumty offer to present a cut in a head 
as suggested by Example 202, but the treatment is so interestmg that 
it seems to deserve some mention here The original appeared in the 
IVeto York World-Telegram 

It will be observed that the flapjack the man in the mam picture 
was supposed to be flipping was pictured at the upper left between the 
first and second decks of the head over the story, even though, to do so, 
it was necessary to use a smaller unit count for the second line of the 
first deck than for the first line, and to begin the first Ime of the pyra- 
mid several picas to the right, rather than flush at the left 

The fact that the flipper held by the man in the mam picture was 
silhouetted, which caused the flipper to stand out, helped to call 
attention to the flapjack above it, as also did the fact that the man was 
looking in the direction of the flapjack, and that the uninterestmg 
background to the left of his head was eliminated m favor of body 
lines of the story 

Pictures of golf, tenms, baseball, football and basketball players, 
and others, sometimes lend themselves to treatment of this sort 
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Y ears ago, when a young friend of this writer’s had made up 
a studiously symmetrical front page after much planning and 
considerable revismg, he carried a proof of the page to a shrewd 
and seasoned newspaper editor and printer in whose judgment he had 
much confidence 

“What do you think of it’” the young man asked 
The editor-pnnter surveyed the proof critically, and looked em- 
barrassed “Well, if you must,” he grinned, “it doesn’t look natural 
It’s too studied— artificial It looks like a page turned out by someone 
who had just listened to a theoretical lecture on what a theoretical 
front page should look like It looks like a piece of job pnntmg— like an 
advertising circular It looks as if you had decided just where each 
story was to go— each head, cut, box and everything else in the way of 
composition— before you had seen the copy ” 

“That’s true,” the young man blushed “You’ve got me there I’d 
Tieen thinking about such a page several days And I had to do some 
. chopping here and some padding there to get just the effects, and the 
general effect, I wanted to get ” 

“Of course you did,” grinned the editor-printer, “and any careful 
observer of the page, if it came off the press that way, would suspect 
it And he wouldn’t have to be a newspaper man or a printer, either 
“The average run-of-the-newsstand or run-of-the-mail-hst reader 
probably wouldn’t notice it so much the first time or two, but he 
certainly would eventually— and he’d begin to sense that he was being 
served with typography instead of news 

“What your page needs is to have a nice important story come m 
just before press time— a front-page must story that will knock a lot 
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of its too-studied symmetry into something much more natural 
looking 

“A page should be planned, of course— carefully planned, but it 
should be planned to fit the news— not the other way round The news 
shouldn’t be jammed or padded to make pret ty de signs on a page 'The 
various units of composition should be used to play up the important 
stories, and to hold down the less important And the page should be 
made up in a way that will give each story what it seems to have com- 
ing to it in the way of display and position ” 

In passing, it may not be amiss to state that a front-page must 
story did come in shortly before press time and that considerable 
symmetry went out of that front page 

And this writer has tried to keep too-studied symmetry out of 
many a newspaper page smce then, although he often has heard 
studied symmetry referred to as a desirable quahty by judges in news- 
paper contests and by students of journalism 

Once a young woman student asked this writer, following a discus- 
sion of newspaper makeup, what he thought of “geometric makeup “ 
The one questioned felt obliged to suggest that she forget about it 
“Geometric makeup” often can be followed to advantage in adver- 
tising layouts or on magazine or special feature pages when the copy 
for heads, body matter and pictures is available for consideration by 
the layout men before the layouts are made, but seldom for the fluent 
and fluctuating news pages, with new copy and new pictures con- 
tinually coming in 

Any experienced newspaper makeup editor realizes that any arcs, 
angles, gridirons, brackets, or other "'geometric'’^ effects he gets on a 
news page are the result of his having given each story and its head 
the typographic treatment and position it seemed to deserve— not the 
other way round The main head or heads on a page set the stage, and 
less important stones should be headed and placed to attract the atten- 
tion that they themselves, mdividually, in competition with each other 
and with the mam heads, seem to desezwe Surely, minor heads are 
not placed on a page to focus attention on mam heads Well-treated 
and placed main heads get attention on their own, and suggest how 
less important heads should be, or advisedly could be, handled 
But to get back, for a moment, to studied symmetry 
Why should studied symmetry— unnatural balance— be a desirable 
quality for a news page’ What high merit attaches to it’ Expenenced 
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painters of pictures purposely avoid it Artistic photographers instinc- 
tively shy away from it So why should such a cramping, inhibiting 
and unnatural thing as studied symmetry be striven for on a news 
page when a page can be such a dynamic, fluently alive thing when it 
seems natural and spontaneous’ 

Of course when, as sometimes happens, but comparatively infre- 
quently, the display elements on a news page just naturally result m 
a symmetrical page, it is better to leave those elements as they are 
than to cut or pad certain stones “to get away from unnaturalness ” 
For the story is the thing 

Inasmuch as news stories have a way of varying in importance and 
length from day to day and from column to column in the same day, 
any plan of newspaper makeup should be flexible enough to be easily 
adaptable from day to day to the news of the day— not so rigid that 
important stories have to be radically cut, or less important stories 
overplayed to form exactly predetermined patterns on a page 

An air of naturalness— of spontaneity— of attractive spontaneity— is 
the thmg to aim at in newspaper makeup, as the experienced news- 
paper makeup editor is well aware But the less experienced, if he has 
reached the planmng stage at all, often holds so rigidly to an exact 
balancing of paired units that the result is an obviously artificial page 
—one in which carefully counted lines of incidental body matter have 
been employed to hold certain heads, boxes and cuts together, rather 
than a page in which those elements have been used to bring out the 
stones— to give them the physical treatment they seem to deserve 

Many a newspaper attractive at the top of its front page is unattrac- 
tive below the center fold of the page 

This condition usually is caused by the starting of comparatively 
long stories at the top of the page and letting them run to the bottom, 
or within a few lines of the bottom, with the ends of the columns filled 
out with short items under single-column heads 

The heads at the top give color, variety, contrast, character to the 
upper half of the page, but the absence of sufficiently colorful heads 
below the center fold makes for monotony, bleakness, lack of character 
in the lower half The lower half peters out It is antichmactic m 
appearance It makes the page appear topheavy 

One good way to enliven the appearance of the lower half of a 
front page is to use one or two or even three double-column heads 
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below the center fold, depending, of course, on the number of columns 
to the page 

Example 203 suggests the lower half of an effectively handled 
eight-column front page 

Three double-column heads were used m that lower half, supple- 
mented by ten single-column heads over ten comparatively short items 
—thirteen stones and heads below the center fold (That page also 



presented ten stones and heads above the center fold— a total of 
twenty-three stones and heads on the page ) 

But the point to be brought out here is that the use of the double- 
column heads below the center fold made for a lively looking, interest- 
holding lower half— a lower half with character in keeping with that 
of the upper half 

Although the makeup of nearly all newspaper pag^ should start 
atfboth the top and bot tom of the page, front pages particularly should 
bemade up this way No unnecessary chances should be taken with 
the lower half of the page 

When the page illustrated in part m Example 203 was made up, 
those three double-column stones below the center fold were placed 
m the page before any stories were placed at the top of the page 
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Those three were treated, but not too arbitrarily, as stories that had 
to go there, or about there, regardless of the length of stones to be 
placed above them It so happened that all three were short enough to 
go on the page without jumping Had one or all of them been much 
longer than they were, they would have been started at about the same 
points anyway and their continuations jumped to other pages But 
there was no meticulous Ime-counting in connection with their placing 
—no artificiality Any one of the three stories could have been a half 
dozen lines longer, or shorter, than it was without marring the 
makeup plan 

It happened that the story at the top of column one was too long 
to go on the page in its entirety, so it was permitted to run down to 
the top of the first double-column head below the center fold and then 
jumped to another page This same treatment was given the compara- 
tively long story at the top of column eight Other top-of-page stories 
were then placed in the form, and the makeup of the page progressed 
from the top toward the bottom 

Some alert editors and publishers who appreciate the importance 
of dressing up the lower halves of their front pages present feature 
stones under double-column heads below the center fold These news- 
paper men believe that, while such stones ordinarily do not deserve 
top-of-page position along with the biggest news stones of the day, 
they do deserve fairly prominent treatment in the show window of the 
well-rounded newspaper 

For many years it has been the custom of many makeup editors of 
English-language newspapers to present the leading news story of any 
issue at the top of the right-hand column of the front page The top of 
that column is supposed to be the most eye-arresting point on the page 
This assumption is based on the thought that, inasmuch as readers of 
English are accustomed to reading from left to right, the average 
reader, as he contemplates a front page, glances at the various heads 
from left to right, and pauses at the top of that right-hand column 

This probably is sound reasoning At any rate, many makeup edi- 
tors usually follow this plan, and, even when a banner Ime is run 
across the top of the page, its drop heads and story usually are pre- 
sented m that nght-hand column (On inside pages presenting adver- 
tisements pyramided to the right, however, it often is more expedient 
to present the drops from banners in left-hand columns, where, 
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usually, more space is available for the drops and their stories than 
in the right-hand columns ) 

Another reason for presenting the leading story in the right-hand 
column of the front page is that a long story presented there can be 
contmued to the top of column one on page two without a jump head 
But this latter is comparatively unimportant, as jump heads are easy 
enough to compose, and readers will look for continuations on any 
pages if sufficiently mterested But too many continuations irritate 
readers and should be avoided 

The top of column one is regarded by many makeup editors as the 
second most eye-arresting point on the front page The average reader 
IS supposed to see the top of that column when he glances across the 
top of the page Even when his glance moves to the right-hand column 
and he reads the story there, if mterested, his attention is supposed to 
return to the top of column one on the front page (although sometimes 
he follows that right-hand-column story to an inside page and fails to 
return to page one) And when two banner Imes are used across the 
top of the front page, the drop heads and body lines of the secondary 
important story usually are presented in column one 

When banner Imes are not used, but spread heads-multiple-deck 
heads with first decks three or more columns wide, but less than the 
full width of the page— are, the head over the most important story 
usually is presented at the upper right of the front page, and that over 
the next most important usually at the upper left 

But the fact that reading habits strongly built up through the years 
seem to have given the tops of first and last columns on a front page 
natural eye-appeals, sometimes induces makeup editors to present 
their strongest displays in other columns, with the thought of building 
up a third strong pomt of interest at the top of a page in addition to 
the two natural ones See Examples 229, 232, 250 and 252 

Example 204, which suggests a fragment of a front page from what 
might be termed the “ordinary newspaper,” contains many faults— 
several of them previously discussed 

The nameplate was in an old-fashioned and homely type face, and 
entirely in capitals And too many different kinds of type faces, and 
unrelated faces, were used on the page 

The first deck of the head at the upper left was in heavy gothic 
capitals, and the second deck (with far too many words m it) was in 
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THE ORDINARY NEWSPAPER 

AMOUCAN CCTY NOVEhtBER I) 1926 


MIXING TYPE FACES IN MAIN 

HEADS IS A COMMON FAULT 

RigM Uaderoealh the Golkc Head Cones Another Deck 

Set m Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed — No Hamon; 

Between lie Two Faces— lie Caps in (he Top Deck 

Are Hard to Read, There Are No Hooks For the E;e (o 1 

Catch Hold Of 


IPARAIIEL HEADS THIS APPEARS 

iOFTHESAMESIZE 

PUZZLE THE EYE 


CAPS DIFFICULT 
TO DECIPHER IN 
THESE 3 LINES! 


Word Count Reduced] 
By Extended Face 
Used Thus 

TYPE TOO WIDE 

This Deck Should Bej 
Smaller and Relate 
To the One 
Above 


SQlARe BOXES 'SOtAtrr' 

•rtoot (« 


Three Steps Taken 
When Two Wonid 
Hare Been Eoongh 


TOBEADOUBLE 

COLUMNHEADING 

Confusion Caused By 
Haphazarf Style 
Of Makeup 


THE 

ORDINARY NEWSPAPER 

CONTAINS MANY EXAMPLES OF VARIOUS 
STYLES AND SIZES OF 

TYPE FACES 

INCLUDING BOLD, ITALIC AND CAPS 

They Vake the ‘ AiP' 

CONFUSING TO THE READER 
DISAPPOINTING TO ADVERTISER 
INJURIOUS TO THE PAPER 


EXAMPLE 20A 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head in column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
faults The -first deck was in rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a light expanded fade, and the third 
deck (intended to be a crossline, but in reality merely a centered short 
line) was in wide and rather heavy capitals The shiftmg from deck to 
deck from dark to light, to dark to light, and in unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box in column 
two was square and squatty lookmg The enclosing rule was too heavy 
The body lines were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those lines and the enclosing rules were insufflcient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
in capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was umnvitmg 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was in a type face that did not har- 
monize in design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
three-line stagger head in column three wasted space Two lines would 
have been more appropriate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kinds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closing rule was much too heavy 

Although it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was intended to suggest the kind of advertising often 
run on mside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and joined to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
* for the cutoff was inappropriate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, in old-enghsh, was more attractive than the one on 
the page just discussed As all other heads on the page were in a smgle 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head m column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
faults The first deck was in rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a light expanded facie, and the third 
deck (intended to be a crossline, but in reality merely a centered short 
Ime) was m wide and rather heavy capitals The shifting from deck to 
deck from dark to light, to dark to light, and in unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box in column 
two was square and squatty lookmg The enclosing rule was too heavy 
The body lines were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those lines and the enclosing rules were msufficient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
in capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was umnvitmg 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was in a type face that did not har- 
monize m design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
three-line stagger head in column three wasted space Two lines would 
have been more appropriate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kinds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closing rule was much too heavy 

Although it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was intended to suggest the kind of advertismg often 
run on mside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and joined to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
* for the cutoff was inappropnate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, m old-engUsh, was more attractive than the one on 
the page just discussed As all other heads on the page were m a smgle 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head in column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
il mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
1 1 page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
I them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
I faults The first deck was in rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a light expanded fade, and the third 
deck (intended to be a crossline, but in reality merely a centered short 
line) was in wide and rather heavy capitals The shifting from deck to 
deck from dark to light, to dark to light, and in unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box m column 
two was square and squatty looking The enclosmg rule was too heavy 
The body lines were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those lines and the enclosing rules were insufficient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
in capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was uninviting 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was in a type face that did not har- 
monize in design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
I three-hne stagger head in column three wasted space Two lines would 
l| have been more appropriate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kinds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closmg rule was much too heavy 

Although it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was intended to suggest the kmd of advertising often 
run on inside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and joined to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
* for the cutoff was inappropriate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, in old-english, was more attractive than the one on 
the page just discussed As all other heads on the page were m a single 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head in column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
faults The first deck was in rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a hght expanded fade, and the third 
deck (mtended to be a crosslme, but m reality merely a centered short 
line) was in wide and rather heavy capitals The shifting from deck to 
deck from dark to light, to dark to hght, and in unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box in column 
two was square and squatty lookmg The enclosing rule was too heavy 
The body lines were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those lines and the enclosing rules were insufficient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
m capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was uninviting 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was m a type face that did not har- 
monize in design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
three-line stagger head in column three wasted space Two hnes would 
have been more appropriate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kmds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closing rule was much too heavy 

Although it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was mtended to suggest the kind of advertising often 
run on mside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and joined to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
' for the cutoff was inappropriate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, in old-enghsh, was more attractive than the one on 
the page just discussed As all other heads on the page were in a single 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head in column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
1 1 mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
I page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
I them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
1 faults The first deck was in rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a light expanded fade, and the third 
deck (intended to be a crossline, but in reality merely a centered short 
line) was in wide and rather heavy capitals The shifting from deck to 
deck from dark to light, to dark to light, and in unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box in column 
two was square and squatty looking The enclosing rule was too heavy 
The body lines were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those lines and the enclosing rules were insufficient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
in capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was uninviting 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was in a type face that did not har- 
monize in design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
I three-line stagger head in column three wasted space Two lines would 
I have been more appropriate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kinds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closing rule was much too heavy 

Although it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was intended to suggest the kind of advertising often 
run on inside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and joined to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
for the cutoff was inappropriate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, in old-english, was more attractive than the one on 
the page just discussed As all other heads on the page were in a single 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head in column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
faults The first deck was m rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a light expanded fade, and the third 
deck (intended to be a crossline, but in reality merely a centered short 
line) was in wide and rather heavy capitals The shifting from deck to 
deck from dark to hght, to dark to light, and in unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box m column 
two was square and squatty looking The enclosmg rule was too heavy 
The body hues were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those Imes and the enclosmg rules were insufficient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
in capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was uninviting 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was m a type face that did not har- 
momze in design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
three-line stagger head in column three wasted space Two Imes would 
have been more appropnate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kinds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closing rule was much too heavy 

Although it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was intended to suggest the kmd of advertismg often 
run on inside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and jomed to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
* for the cutoff was inappropriate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, in old-english, was more attractive than the one on 
the page ]ust discussed As all other heads on the page were in a single 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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an unrelated condensed face The four-deck head in column one 
should not have been placed in the position it was given If used at all, 
such a head should have been placed at the top of the page, not per- 
mitted to “float” in the body of the page If it did not deserve top-of- 
page position, then it did not deserve four decks, and at least two of 
them should have been eliminated But the head itself had several 
faults The first deck was m rather heavy condensed capitals, the 
second and fourth decks were in a light expanded fade, and the third 
deck (mtended to be a crosslme, but in reality merely a centered short 
line) was in wide and rather heavy capitals The shifting from deck to 
deck from dark to light, to dark to hght, and m unrelated type faces, 
gave the head an unattractive spotty appearance The box in column 
two was square and squatty looking The enclosing rule was too heavy 
The body lines were not opened up enough, and the shoulders of white 
space between those lines and the enclosing rules were insufficient 
The head was not conspicuous enough, even though it was set entirely 
in capitals The whole thing seemed crowded, and was uninviting 
The bumped, or tombstone, heads at the tops of columns three and 
four competed with one another for attention to the disadvantage of 
each At first glance they seemed to form one double-column head 
The second deck of one of them was in a type face that did not har- 
monize in design or color with the face used for the first deck The 
three-lme stagger head m column three wasted space Two Imes would 
have been more appropriate The semblance of an advertisement pre- 
sented too many different kinds of faces and unrelated faces The en- 
closing rule was much too heavy 

Although, it was not intended that that fragment of a page should 
suggest that advertising be run on a front page, that semblance of an 
advertisement was intended to suggest the kind of advertising often 
run on inside pages (and sometimes on front pages) of the “ordinary 
newspaper ” 

The first column rule on the page should have been topped with a 
black diamond and joined to a plain cutoff rule The parallel rule used 
for the cutoff was inappropriate 

Much more attractive was the fragment of a front page suggested 
by Example 205 

The nameplate, in old-english, was more attractive than the one on 
the page just discussed As all other heads on the page were in a single 
good type family, and no heads of the same structure were placed 
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beside each other, all heads got along well with each other and each 
had a chance for the attention it seemed to deserve The box in column 
three was much more attractive m every way than the box on the 
other page The simplicity, dignity and invitmgness of the semblance 
of an advertisement was m keeping with the attractiveness and legi- 
bihty of the rest of the page, and suggested what one might expect to 
find in the way of display advertising on inside pages of such a paper— 
but not, of course, on its front page The second column rule on the 
page was joined to the cutoff below the right half of the two-column 
head by an outlined diamond 



EXAMPLE 206 


The pages of many weekly papers and small dailies are made up 
without the use of layout sheets, or dummies When the time for 
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making up arrives, tke editor or makeup man approaches the imposing 
stones with a fairly definite mental picture of the important items to 
be run, and he builds up the pages, or supervises their building up, 
“as he goes along ” That is, he transfers stones and cuts and advertise- 
ments from galleys directly into the chases, or causes them to be 
transferred, without actually having previously seen just how the 
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various units will look when placed together in the pages 

A good makeup man with plenty of time and working on a com- 
paratively small paper can turn out attractively constructed pages in 
such a way, but the makeup men of large-city dailies often have to 
work fast and on many pages— have to deal with so many problems of 
makeup, and so hurriedly, that it usually is not feasible for them to 
work without the assistance of dummies 
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Such dummies usually are blanked-out sheets comparatively small 
m size, ruled off into columns, with the page depths indicated by inches 
or agate lines in figures to the right and left, and with the various 
makeup instructions or suggestions penciled into the various columns 
Example 206 suggests a dummy marked up and followed for a 
front page of an early edition of the Wcu) York Herald Tribune 
And Example 207 suggests the resultant front page 
For a later edition of the same paper published the same day, an- 
other front-page dummy was marked up, as suggested by Example 208 
This new dummy, it ^vlll be seen, incorporated several changes— 
called for the “playing down” of two of the original heads, and the 
“playmg up” of one of the originals, as well as the shifting about of 
some of the stories, as suggested by Example 209 

The single-column four-deck head ongmally at the top of column 
five was reduced to a two-deck head and placed in column three The 
picture, originally placed, without an overline, in column three, under 
the right half of a two-column deck dropping from the three-column 
deck at the upper left, was given an overline, moved over to column 
two, and the two-column original deck was reduced to a single column 
m width and placed below the cut, followed by a subordinate deck 
similar to the one originally employed And a cutoff rule was used 
below two-thirds of the three-column deck, in place of the jim dash 
originally employed The stories presented under the two single- 
column two-deck heads originally placed in columns two and three 
were moved over to columns four and five, and one of the stories was 
given a new head and a new lead The siu^-columiL four-deck head, 
originally placed at the top of column four was expanded into a two- 
column two-deck head and placed at the top of columns four and five 
The story presented under the smgle-column two-deck head m column 
six was transferred to another page and replaced by another story 
The second deck of the two-deck head in column seven was changed 
Other matter on the page was run about as before, except that some of 
the “contmued on” lines with some of the stories were changed 

In some newspaper plants, two dummies of each page containing 
advertismg are marked up— one mdicating just which and what size 
advertisements are to go on the page, and another showing just how 
much space is available for news and feature matter 
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“Most publishers would not think of going about their business 
dressed in shabby clothes and slovenly m appearance,” ran an editorial 
in the Publishers* Auxiliary “Yet they send out carelessly made up 
and poorly printed newspapers which make a distinctly bad impres- 
sion upon strangers and give friends cause for apology Newspapers 
no less than men, need to be ‘well dressed,’ certainly neatly, if not 
expensively 

“Nothing contributes so much to the prestige of a newspaper, be 
it metropolitan daily or country weekly, as an attractively made up 
and newsy-looking front page If it is cluttered up with display ads 
it’s ‘]ust another page of the newspaper’ and not the distinctive part 
the ‘show window,’ where the publisher displays his principal com- 
modity-news 

"One exception to the rule of ‘no ads on the front page,’ which 
more and more publishers are coming to adopt, is the ad wherein the 
publisher advertises some special feature of particular reader interest 
in that issue of the paper ” 
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Some Front Pages With Heads 
in the Caslon Family 


C ASLON BOLD CONDENSED, Caslon No 3, and Caslon No 3 
Italic can be used effectively for newspaper heads and m the 
advertising columns All sizes of Caslon Bold Condensed com- 
bine a fair amount of weight with a good unit count 

Example 210 suggests a front page with heads in various sizes of 
all three of those members of the Caslon family 

The top-of-page heads in columns one, six and eight had first decks 
in 30-point Caslon Bold Condensed, second and fourth decks in 12- 
point Caslon No 3, and third decks in 14-pomt Caslon Bold Condensed 
The two-deck head m column seven was in 24-point Caslon Bold Con- 
densed, and 12-point Caslon No 3 The head m the box in column 
seven was m 14-pomt Caslon No 3 Italic, and the rule enclosing the 
lines was a 1 point The head m the boxed article in columns two to 
five was in 30-point Caslon No 3, the by-line in 14-pomt Caslon No 3, 
and the title line m 10-pomt Caslon No 3 Subheads m the article 
were in 14- and 10-pomt Caslon No 3 Italic The figures used to give 
prominence to the numbered paragraphs were m 18-point Caslon 
No 3 The rule used to enclose ^e article was an oxford 

Note that generous strips of white were employed to make that 
article stand out and to mvite reading 

Smaller heads were m 18- or 14-point Caslon Bold Condensed, or 
14-pomt Caslon No 3 Italic The nameplate was in 72-point Narciss, 
with the ears in 18-point Caslon No 3 Italic, and 12-point Caslon No 3 
Date-line matter was in 12-point Caslon No 3 and Caslon No 3 Italic 
inside of 1-point rules 
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While, ordinarily, old-style and modem type faces should not be 
mixed with each other, some old-styles sometimes can be used with 
some modems fairly effectively when the weights are about the same 
The Caslon family falls within the old-style classification, and the 
Bodoni within the modem, yet members of both of those families were 
used together with fairly good results on the front page suggested by 


The linotype News ^Fwt— 
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Example 211 (Mark, however, that only the banner and its drop and 
the first deck of the spread head were in the Bodoni family, with all 
other heads, except for the ears, in the Caslon family.) 

The staggered banner lines were m 48-point Bodoni Bold Italic 
with the two-column hanging-indention drop in the 24-point size of 
the same face, followed by a lead two columns wide in 10-pomt Excel- 
sior with long descenders on a 12-point body. (An unusual drop, that, 
m fairly large italic, depending from an italic banner, and quite effec- 
tive.) Tlie three-column head toward the upper left was in 36-point 
Bodoni Bold, with a single-column drop in 12-point Caslon No 3 Tlic 
heads toward the tops of columns four and six had first decks in 30- 
pomt Caslon Bold Condensed, second and fourth decks in 12 -point 
Caslon No 3, and third docks in 14-point Caslon Bold Condensed— the 
same ns the four-deck heads shown in Example 210. The two-deck 
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heads in columns one and three were in 24-pomt Caslon Bold Con- 
densed, and 12-po:nt Caslon No 3— the same as the two-deck head in 
Example 210 l^e overlines used with the cut in column five were in 
14-point Caslon Bold Condensed, and the pyramid below was in 12- 
point Caslon No 3 The cut legend was in T-point Excelsior No 2 
Italic 


The Linotype News A-P-L 

AlUPurjyose Lmolype fVins Enthusiastic Reception and Approval 
On Both Sides of Atlantic and From Canada to South America 


Lmot^’oe Users Win tU Tronhics'OchsReoests pnnim and Pubiuhen 
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Note that the half-column cut in column four, with its legend in 
51^-point Excelsior Italic, was placed to “look mto its story ” 

Smaller heads were m 18- or 14-point Caslon Bold Condensed, or 
14-point Caslon No 3 Italic The sixth and seventh column rules were 
topped with black diamonds The nameplate was in '12-pomt Narciss, 
with ears m 60- and 12-point Metrothin No 2 (because the 60-point 
size of Bodoni Bold or Caslon No 3 was considered too heavy for use 
with such a nameplate and yet it seemed desirable to use a large type 
for the first line of each ear) Date-hne matter was in 12-point Caslon 
No 3 inside of 1-pomt rules 
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in the Cloister Family 


All branches of the Cloister family can be used to advantage 
/A for newspaper heads and in the advertising columns 
Ju JL Example 212 suggests the upper half of a front page with 
most of the heads m lighter membere of the family— in Cloister, Clois- 
ter Italic and Cloister Wide 

The top-of-page heads in columns one, six and eight had first decks 
m 30-point Cloister, second decks in 14-pomt Cloister Wide, third 
decks m 18-point Cloister, and fourth decks in 12-point Cloister Wide 
The two-deck heads in columns two, three, five and seven had first 
decks in 24-pomt Cloister, and second decks in 12-point Cloister Wide 
The cut overline was m 24-pomt Cloister Italic enclosed by hair-line 
rules, and the legend was in 12-pomt Cloister Wide 

Observe that generous shoulders of white space were used on both 
sides of the cut, and that its boxed overline was held in to the printing 
width of the cut 

The heads m the boxes m columns two and seven were in 14-point 
Cloister Bold, the body matter of the boxes was in GV^-point Bold 
Face No 2 on an 8-point body, and the rules used to enclose the lines 
were 1 point Smaller heads were in 14-point Cloister Wide The name- 
plate was in 72-point old-cnghsh, with the cars in 12-point Cloister 
Wide enclosed by 1-point rules The display line above the nameplate 
(sometimes called an over-banner and sometimes a sky-line streamer) 
was in 30-point Cloister Bold Italic, accompanied by a reference line 
m 12-j>oinl Cloister Wide Date-hne matter was in 10-point Two Line 
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No 18 and 14-point Cloister Italic between oxford rules Single 1-point 
rules would have been better 

A stronger front page, with all heads in Cloister Bold or Cloister 
Bold Italic, IS suggested by Example 213 

The top-of-page heads in columns one, three, six and eight had 
first decks in 30-pomt Cloister Bold, and second, third and fourth decks 
in 14-, 18- and 12-point Cloister Bold The two-deck heads in columns 
two, five and seven were in 24- and 12-point Cloister Bold The two- 
column head in columns four and five was in 24-point Cloister Bold 
Italic The cut overlme was in 14-point Cloister Bold Italic, and the 
legend in 8-point Cloister Bold Italic The head in the boxed effect in 
column seven was in 14-point Cloister Bold Italic, and the body lines, 
indented, were in 8-pomt Cloister Bold and Cloister Bold Italic on a 
9-pomt body, between top and bottom hght-and-dark ornamental 
borders Smaller heads were m 14-point Cloister Bold or Cloister Bold 
Italic The nameplate was in 72-pomt old-english, with the ears m 
14-point Cloister Bold Italic enclosed by 2-pomt rules The display line 
above the nameplate was in 30-point Cloister Bold Italic Date-lme 
matter was in 10-pomt Two Line No 18 and 14-point Cloister Bold 
Italic inside of oxfords Single 2-pomt rules would have been better 

See also Example 226 



Some Front Pages With Heads 
in the Cheltenham Family 


T he CHELTENHAM TYPE FAMILY is a serviceable family for 
newspaper heads and advertisements, but its popularity has re- 
acted against it So many newspaper and printing plants have 
used it, and misused it, particularly the bold branch of the family, that 
that branch has come to be regarded by many newspaper men and 
printers, but especially by printers, as too "bread-and-buttery,” too 
commonplace, for effective use But members of the Cheltenham fam- 
ily— and there are many members in this perhaps largest of all type 
famihes— can be ever so much more effective for ne%vspaper use than 
certain gothics and other faces still used by many papers, and nearly 
all members of the family are easier to read than most gothics, and 
some of them afford just as large or larger unit counts 

Example 214 presents a reduced showing of the upper half of a 
front page with a head dress in the Cheltenham family and with all of 
the lines m capitals and lower-case, with the exception of the three 
crosslines m three of the heads 

The four-deck heads m columns one, six and eight were in Chelten- 
ham Condensed, the first decks m 24 point, the second and fourth m 
12 point, and the third m 14 point The overlines used with both illus- 
trations were in 24-point Cheltenham Extra Condensed Itahc The 
legend under the smgle-column cut was m 8-point Cheltenham Italic, 
the story within the panel contaimng the larger halftones was iii 10- 
point Cheltenham The head in the box in column two was in 14-point 
Cheltenham Italic The rule enclosmg the lines was a hair-hne rule 
The two-deck heads m columns two and seven had first decks in 18- 
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point Cheltenham Condensed, and second decks in 12-point Chelten- 
ham Condensed The nameplate was in 72-point old-english, the ear 
lines -were in 14-po\nt Cheltenham Italic inside q£ 1-pomt rules Date- 
Ime matter was m 10-pomt Two Line No 18 and 14-pomt Cheltenham 
itahe inside of oxford rules Single 1-point rules would have toned in 
better with the head dress 


ill® littutaii® Nerosi l l 



EXAMPLE 214 


The “art” treatment given the illustrations m columns three to five 
—formerly highly popular with many newspapers— is passing out in 
favor of simpler presentations of pictures 

Another bead dress in the Cheltenham family, but one employing 
heavier and more forceful members, and with several of the lines 
entirely m capitals, was used for the front page the upper half of 
which IS suggested by Example 215 

The first banner was in 60-point Cheltenham Bold Condensed, and 
the second m 30-point Cheltenham Bold Italic The three-deck heads 
m columns one, five and eight had first decks in 30-point Cheltenham 
Bold Extra Condensed, and second and thu-d decks in 14- and 12-pomt 
Cheltenham Bold Condensed The head in the box in column two was 
in 12-pouit Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic The body lines of the 
box, in 8-pomt Gothic No 3, would have been easier to read had they 
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been leaded 2 points The rule enclosing the lines was a hair-lme rule 
The two-deck head m column two had a first deck in 30-point Chelten- 
ham Bold Extra Condensed, and a second deck in 12-point Cheltenham 
Bold Condensed The two-column head in columns six and seven was 
in 24-pomt Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic, as also was the cut 
overhne, enclosed by a 1-pomt rule The cut legend, in 10-point 
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Cheltenham Wide, was followed by a single-column head m 14-pomt 
Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic and the body lines of the story 
The heads over brief stones in columns three, six and seven were in 
14-pomt Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic The nameplate was in 
72-pomt old-english, the ear lines were m 14-pomt Cheltenham Bold 
Condensed itahe inside of 1-point rules Date-line matter was in 10- 
point Two Line No 18 and 14-point Cheltenham Bold Itahe inside of 
oxford rules Single 1-pomt rules would have been better The dark- 
bodied halftone was enlivened by the cutting of white lines several 
points in from its edges Ornamental jim dashes were used in the 
multiple-deck heads and below the two-column head in columns six 
and seven, and corresponding “30” dashes were used at the ends of 
stones Outlmed diamonds were used to jom the first and third column 
rules with cutoffs 
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The upper half of another front page with a head dress in the 
Cheltenham family, and with all lines in capitals and lower-case, is 
suggested by Example 216 

The sky-line streamer was in 30-point Cheltenham Bold Italic, with 
the nameplate in 72-point old-english, and the ears m 12-pomt Chelten- 
ham Bold Condensed Italic enclosed with 1-point rules Date-lme 
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matter was in 10-point Two Line No 18 and 12-pomt Cheltenham 
Bold Italic inside of oxford rules Single 1-point rules would have been 
better The four-deck heads in columns two, six, seven and eight had 
first decks in 30-point Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed, second and 
third decks in 18-pomt Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed, and fourth 
decks m 14-point Cheltenham Bold Condensed The two-column head 
below the illustration had a first deck in 30-pomt Cheltenham Bold 
Condensed, and a second deck in 14-pomt Cheltenham Bold The cut 
overlme was in 18-point Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic, and the 
cut legend in 10-pomt Cheltenham Bold The cut was enlivened by the 
use of white lines several points m from its edges The heads in th^ 
boxes m columns three and seven were in 14-pomt Cheltenham Bold, 
os also were two other heads over brief stories m column three The 
shorter of the two boxes, with body matter in 7-point Bold Face No 2, 
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was easier to read than the longer, as the lines of the shorter were 
leaded 3 points, whereas the lines of the longer were leaded only 1 
point The rules used for both boxes were 1-point rules The mam line 
at the top of column one— a high column— was in 42-point Cheltenham 
Bold Condensed enclosed by 1-point rules, and the four minor display 
lines just below it were in 14-pomt Cheltenham Bold Condensed 
Ornamental ]im dashes were used with most of the heads, and corre- 
spondmg “30” dashes at the ends of stories The first column rule was 
topped with an outlined diamond 
See, also. Example 249 
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Sorm Front Pages With Heads 
in the Century Family 


H eavier members of the Century family make for forceful 
news heads, lighter members go well for heads on society 
pages, woman’s pages and other pages calling for light physi- 
cal treatment, and all branches of the family can be used effectively in 
the advertising columns 

A front page with first decks of top-of-page multiple-deck heads 
entirely m capitals of 30-point Century Bold Extra Condensed is sug- 
gested by Example 217 

Second decks of those heads (m columns one, three and eight) 
were in 12-point Century Bold, and third decks in 10-point Century 
Bold The two-deck heads in columns two and four had first decks in 
24-pomt Century Bold Condensed, and second decks m 10-pomt Cen- 
tury Bold The two-column head in columns five and six was in 18- 
point Century Bold Italic, as also was the three-column cut overline 
The legend of that cut was in 10-point Century Bold Italic The smgle- 
column cut overhnes were in 12-point Century Bold Italic, and the 
legend was in 7-point Century Bold The head in the box in column 
four was in 12-point Century Bold, and the rule used to enclose the 
lines was a hair-lme Smaller heads on the page were m 12 -point 
Century Bold Italic, or 10-point Century Bold The nameplate was m 
72-pomt old-english, with the ears in 14-point Century Bold Itahc 
inside of 2-pomt rules Date-line matter was in 10-point Two Line No 
18 and 14-point Century Bold Italic between oxford rules 

A front page with all heads in capitals and lower-case of Century 
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Newspaper Makeup 


Bold Condensed, Century Bold, or Century Bold Italic is suggested by 
Example 218 

The banner above the nameplate was in 30-point Century Bold 
Italic The three-deck heads in columns one, five and eight had first 
decks in three lines of 24-point Century Bold Condensed, second decks 
in 12-point Century Bold, and third decks in 10-point Century Bold 
The two-deck heads in columns two, three and six had first decks m 
two lines of 24-point Century Bold Condensed, and second decks in 
lO-pomt Century Bold The two-column head in columns six and seven 
was in 18-point Century Bold Italic, as also was the cut overlme, mside 
of hairline rules held m to the printing width of the cut, which had a 
generous shoulder of white space on each side The legend was in 
10-point Century Bold 

Observe how white lines cut mto the halftone a few points in from 
its edges relieved the dark background and added interest 

The head in the box m column two was m 14-point Century Bold 
Itahc, body Imes of the box were m 7-pomt Bold Face No 2 on a 
9-pomt body, and the rule that enclosed the lines was a 1 point 
Smaller heads on the page were in 12-pomt Century Bold or Century 
Bold Italic Ornamental jim dashes were used with all heads, and cor- 
responding “30” dashes at the ends of stones The nameplate was m 
72-point old-english, with the ears in 12-pomt Century Bold Italic in- 
side of 1-point rules Date-line matter was in 10-point Two Line No 18 
and 12-point Century Bold Italic between oxford rules 
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Some Front Pages With Heads 
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M embers of the Bodom type family, particularly the heavier 
members, are excellent faces for general-news heads, and 
such members, as well as the lighter ones, can be used to 
advantage in the advertising columns The lighter members go well 
for heads on pages callmg for light physical treatment 

Example 219 suggests the upper half of a conservative front page 
with heads in Bodom Condensed, Bodom, and Bodoni Italic 

The five-deck heads in columns one, six and eight had first decks 
in 30-pomt Bodom Condensed, second and fifth decks in 14-point 
Bodoni, third decks in 18-pomt Bodoni, and fourth decks in 12-point 
Bodom The three-deck heads in columns two and seven had first decks 
in 24-point Bodoni Condensed, and second and third decks in 14-pomt 
Bodom The heads in the boxes m columns two and six were in 12- 
point Bodom Itahc, with body matter of the boxes in 6^/^-pomt Bold 
Face No 2 on an 8-point body. The rules used for the boxes were hair- 
line rules Smaller heads on the page were in 14-point Bodoni, and 
14-point Bodoni Italic The cut overlme was in 18-point Clearface Bold 
Italic, and the rule used with it was a 1-pomt rule The cut legend was 
in 10-point Bodom Italic The cut overlme would have toned m better 
with the other heads on the page had it been set, say, in 18-point 
Bodom Itahc, and the line would have been more effective had its 
enclosing rule been hold to the printing width of the cut, rather than 
permitted to extend beyond the cut on either side 

Observe, again, that the cut was enlivened with while lines, and 
note that a single deck of three staggered lines of 14-pomt Bodom 
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Italic served to tie up the picture and its type lines with the story 
The nameplate was in 72-pomt old-enghsh, with the ears in 12- 
point Bodoni Italic inside of 2-point rules Date-line matter was in 
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10-point Two Line No 18 and 12-point Bodom Italic inside of oxford 
rules An outlined diamond was used to connect the third column rule 
with the cutoff below the left half of the picture 

The upper half of a more forceful front page with all heads in 
members of the Bodom family is suggested by Example 220 

That page was more forceful because its heads were in heavier 
members of the Bodom family— in Bodom Bold Condensed, Bodom 
Bold, and Bodom Bold Italic 

The four-deck heads in columns one, three and eight had first decks 
in 30-point Bodom Bold Condensed, second decks in 14-point Bodom 
Bold, third decks in 18-pomt Bodom Bold Condensed, and fourth decks 
in 12-point Bodom Bold The two-deck heads in columns two, six and 
seven had first decks m 24-point Bodom Bold Condensed, and second 
decks in 12-point Bodom Bold The cut overhne, enclosed with a 
1-pomt rule, was in 24-point Bodom Bold Italic, as also was the two- 
column head m columns four and five The cut legend was in 12-point 
Antique No 1 Italic. The heads m the boxes in columns two and seven 
were in 14-point Bodom Bold Italic, the body lines of the boxes were 
in 6%-point Bold Face No 2 on an 8-pomt body, and the enclosing 
rules were hair-line rules The nameplate was in 72-pomt old-english, 
and the ears were in 12-pomt Bodom Bold Italic inside of 1-pomt rules 
Date-line matter was in 10-pomt Two Line No 18 and 14-point Bodom 
Bold Italic inside of oxford rules Ornamental jim dashes were used 
with all heads, and corresponding “30” dashes were employed 

Example 221 suggests the upper half of a decidedly different front 
page with all heads in members of the Bodom family 

The top of the page was decidedly different from the tops of most 
front pages It carried no conventional date line, but presented its 
usual date-line matter immediately below the nameplate (in 72-pomt 
Narciss) and above one comparatively heavy oxford rule The ears, 
really double ears, each consisted of two lines, one m 24-point Bodom 
Bold Itahc, and the offier in 12-point Bodom Bold, with decorative 
Ime-cuts at the outer edges The most prominent head on the page had 
a first deck in 42-point Bodom Bold, a second deck in 14-pomt Bodom 
Bold, a third in 18-point Bodom Bold Condensed, and a fourth in 
12-point Bodom Bold The first decks of the four-deck heads in columns 
one and four were in 30-point Bodom Bold Condensed, with the three 
other decks in the same sizes, respectively, as those used for the second, 
third and fourth decks of the mam head The two-deck heads in col- 
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umns two and five had first docks in 24-pDint Bodoni Bold Condensed, 
and second decks in 12-point Bodoni Bold. The two-deck head in 
column three-an effective head when placed, as it was, beside a con- 
siderably heavier head in the same family-had a first deck in 24- 
point Bodoni Book Italic, and a second dock in 12-point Bodoni Book 
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Italic. The two-column cut ovcriinc was in 18-point Bodoni Bold, and 
the cut legend was in 7-point Excelsior No. 2 Italic. The head in the 
box in column five was in 18-point Bodoni Bold Italic, the body lines 
of the box were in 7-point Excelsior No. 2 on a 9-point body, and the 
rule used for the box was a 1-point rule. The head over the two- 
column story in columns six and seven was in 30-point Bodoni Bold 
Italic, the by-lme was in 14-point Bodoni Bold, and the next line was 
in 7-point Bold Face No. 2. Body matter of that story was in 10-point 
Excelsior with long descenders on a 12-point body, with the lines held 
in to allow for generous shoulders of white space on each side— shoul- 
ders that caused the story to stand out on the page. The accompanying 
cut, 8 picas wide, was placed to face into the story. Fairly heavy 
tapered jim dashes were used with most heads on the page, and corre- 
sponding “30” dashes at the ends of stories. But the jim dashes used 
with the light-weight two-deck head in column three were light-weight 
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plain dashes— dashes that got along better with the light faces used 
than would have the heavier tapered dashes. A black diamond was 
used to join the last column rule with the cutoff below two-thirds of 
the first deck of the main head. 

See, also, Examples 223, 227, 234, 235 and 244 to 248. 
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One of the first things that William L. Mapel, former director of 
the Lee School of Journalism, Washington and Lee University, did, 
upon becoming executive editor with the News-Journal Company of 
Wilmington, Del., in August, 1934, was to plan a new head dress for 
the Evening JoumaUEvery Evening. 
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Newspapet Makeup 


The former head dress of that paper incorporated too many differ- 
ent kinds of type faces, and employed unrelated faces in multiple-deck 
heads Most of its main display lines appeared in condensed capitals 
The rules used with date lines, runnmg heads and for boxed items did 
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not harmonize with the type faces they accompamed Former front 
pages presented too many multiple-deck heads, \vith several such 
heads clamoring for attention even m the body of the page, clashing 
agamst one another, competing with each other, and even tending to 
distract attention from the same kind of heads over more important 
stones higher up There was not enough contrast between the heads— 
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harmonious contrast— not enough graduation downward in size from 
the top to the bottom of the page 

Example 222 presents a reduced showing of the last of that paper’s 
former front pages 

When Mr Mapel and his associates set out to build a more attrac- 
tive and otherwise effective dress, they found that among the faces 
available in their composing-room were several members of the Bodom 
family and that the addition of only a few fonts in the same family 
would give them plenty of good material to work with And so they 
planned the head schedule suggested by Example 223 

It will be observed that that page, with all heads in the Bodom 
family, was topped with a simplified but more promment nameplate- 
simplified to Joumnl-Euery Evenmg from the harder-to-say-and-to- 
remember Evening Journal-Every Evening— and that the new name- 
plate was in the same type family as that used for the new heads All 
heads on the page, even the comparatively small heads in the body 
and toward the bottom, stood out clearly on their own and were easy 
to read There was no clashing of one head against another The heads 
were graduated downward in size from the top to the bottom of the 
page, with the exception of the two double-column heads below the 
fold, which helped to give character and color to the lower half of the 
page The rules used with the date Ime and the ears got along well with 
the type faces employed 

The page as a whole was much deaner lookmg, much more invit- 
ing, much easier to read, much more effective m every way, than 
former front pages of the same paper 

When the Journal-Every Evening uses banner lines on its front 
pages, it does its bannering with consistent type faces— with largei 
members of the same family used for the rest of its news head dress 
An important consideration to the owners of the paper— and a 
point worthy of the serious thought of other newspaper owners— is 
that that decided change for the better was brought about at a com- 
paratively small cost— based on intelligent planmng 
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VPith Heads 
Family 


T he metro family, available in four different weights- 
Metroblack, Metromedium, Metrolite, and Metrothin— is one of 
the most attractive and most readable of sanserif families, and 
all four members can be used effectively for news or feature heads and 
in the advertismg columns of newspapers All four weights of Metro, 
also, are available in two different cuttings— one known as Metro, and 
the other as Metro No 2 In the Metro No 2 cutting, some of the 
lower-case characters are slightly different from the regular Metro 
letters, and some of the capital letters are more pomted at the top 
Example 224 suggests the upper half of a front page with most of 
the heads m Metromedium No 2 

The four-deck heads in columns two, six and eight, all set through- 
out in MettomedTom. "No 2, had ftrSt deihs m pomt, seooTid lA 
point, third in 18 point, and fourth m 12 point The two-deck head in 
column seven, also set throughout in Metromedium No 2, had a first 
deck in 24 point, with the second in 12 point The heads m the boxes 
in columns four and seven were m 14-pomt Metromedium No 2, the 
body matter of the boxes was in 7-point Excelsior No 2 on a 9-point 
body, and the rules used for the boxes were 1-point rules The cut 
overlines were in 24-point Metromedium No 2, the legend was in 
8-pomt Bold Face No 2, and the two single-column dedcs dropping 
from the cut were in 14-point Metromedium No 2 The single-deck 
heads in columns two and six were in 24-point Metromedium No 2 
The head at the top of column one, a high column, was in 36-point 
Metrolite No 2 The nameplate was in 72-point Narciss, and the ears 
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were in 12-pomt Metromedium No 2 The date-line rules were 3-point 
rules, and the type hnes inside were in 12-point Metroblack No 2 

The upper half of another front page with most of the heads m 
Metromedium No 2, but with some of the lines entirely in capitals, is 
suggested by Example 225 

The four-deck heads in columns one, five and eight, all set through- 
out in Metromedium No 2, had first decks in 30 point, second in 14 
point, third in 18 point, and fourth in 12 point The first display line 
over the two-column story in columns six and seven was in 24-point 
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Metroblack No 2, thfe second Ime was m 14-point Metrolite No 2, the 
third line was m 12-point Metroblack No 2, and the fourth line was 
in 10-point Metrolite No 2 Body matter of that story was in 10-pomt 
Excelsior with long descenders on a 12-point body, with the lines held 
in to allow for a generous shoulder of white space on each side— to 
make the story stand out on the page The halftone, 8 picas wide, was 
placed to face into the story. The subhead several lines below that 
halftone was in 12-pomt Metroblack No 2 The cut overhnes in col- 
umns two to four were m 30-point Cloister Italic, the legend was in 
7-point Bold Face No 2, and the two single-column decks droppmg 
from the picture were in 14-point Metrom^ium No 2 The nameplate 
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was m 72-pomt Narciss, and the lines above it and m the ears were in 
•14-pomt Metroblack No 2, and 8-point Metrolite No 2 

Note the unusual ear treatment brought about by the use of braces 
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EXAMPLE 225 

Date-line matter was in 12-pomt Metroblack No 2 between 3-pomt 
rules Black diamonds were used to join the tops of the second and 
third column rules with the cutoff below the inner third of the cut 
For other specimens of front pages with heads in the Metro family, 
see Tlxamples 228 to 232 and 243 to 242 
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Some Dijferent Front Pages 


A GENERATION OR TWO AGO, as we have seen, many news- 
papers were accustomed to presentmg their main news stones 
under heads of many decks But the tendency of most news- 
papers in this country m recent years has been to limit the heads over 
all but unusually important stones to four decks at most 

Tests have been made which, it is claimed, suggest that most news- 
paper readers read no more than the first two decks of a head, and 
that, therefore, any more than two decks are superfluous But Earle 
Martin, editor of the ClQveland News, has informed this writer that 
surveys made by him in 1935 suggest that only one reader in ten reads 
more than the first deck of a multiple-deck head 

With the thought in mind that two decks were enough the Linotype 
News, back in 1929, worked out many effective two-deck heads that 
not only afforded adequate display for all but unusually important 
stones but that disregarded headline traditions and simplified the 
writing setting and reading of heads But before that— back in Decem- 
ber, 1928— the Morning Telegraph of New York City came out with an 
out-of-the-ordmary format, designed by Heyworth Campbell of New 
York City— with six wider columns to each page, instead of the usual 
and narrower eight, with simplified side heads limited to two decks, 
with triangular ornaments between decks, instead of ]im dashes, with 
shoulders of white space between columns, instead of column rules, 
and with upnght display initials at ffie beginnings of hnes here and 
there in nearly all stones run 

As these hnes are being wntteri, the Telegraph continues to use 
side heads, but it has changed from six to eight columns although it 
continues to run much of its racing news in lines four columns wide 
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Through several issues from the beginning of 1929 the Linotype 
News presented several different treatments of two-deck top-of-page 
heads Most of the lines of first decks were started flush at the left and 
permitted to run as they would, within certain reasonable limits, of 
course, and most of the hnes of second decks were indented 12 points 
or so from the left and also permitted to run as they would 
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The first decks of such heads were easy to write, for they did away 
with the meticulous unit counting necessary in the writing of attrac- 
tive stagger, or step, or drop-line, heads, and they were easier to set 
than such heads, which call for various degrees of indention and often, 
when hnes are a little too short, for time-consuming letter-spacing 
And the second decks were as easy to write as straight paragraphs, for 
they were not held to any certain number of lines, nor to full last lines, 
and they were just about as easy to set as straight matter— much easier 
than inverted pyramids, with their varying degrees of indention, or 
hanging indentions calling for full last lines 

So well received were those heads that more than sixty newspapers, 
all of them small dailies or weeklies, however, soon adopted such heads 
as standard Metropolitan papers may have been academically inter- 
ested, but not practically— possibly from fear of what might happen to 
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sales on the newsstands (But m July, 1934, the Cleveland News came 
out with a simphfied head dress in this game general category See 
Example 234, m this chapter.) 

But let us examine several different treatments of such two-deck 
top-of-page heads 
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Example 226 suggests the upper half of a front page with all heads 
m Cloister Bold or Cloister Bold Italic 

The two-deck heads m columns one, three, six and eight had first 
decks m 30-point Cloister Bold, and the two-deck heads in columns 
two and seven had first decks in 24-pomt Cloister Bold And the second 
decks of all six of those heads were in 10-pomt Cloister Bold Italic, 
regardless of the number of lines in those decks And in each case hair- 
line rules reaching clear across the columns were used above and 
below the second deck The overlme used with the double-column cut 
was m 24-point Cloister Bold Itahc, and its legend was in 10-pomt 
Cloister Bold Itahc held in to allow for attractive shoulders of white 
space The single-column-cut overlmes were in 14-point Cloister Bold 
Italic, and their legends in 8-point Cloister Bold Itahc The two-column 
head m columns four and five was in 24-point Cloister Bold Itahc The 
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nameplate was in 72-point Narciss, and the ears were in 14-point 
Cloister Bold Italic inside of oxford rules of the same weight used with 
the date-line matter, in 14-point Cloister Bold and Cloister Bold Italic 
Single l-pomt rules would have been better 

A stronger front page is suggested by Example 227, with heads in 
Poster Bodoni, Poster Bodom Itahc, and Bodoni Bold 
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The two-column heads in columns one and two and seven and 
eight had first decks m 24-point Poster Bodoni, and second decks m 
12-pomt Poster Bodom Itahc The two-deck heads m columns four 
and SIX had first decks m 30-pomt Bodom Bold, and second decks m 
10-point Poster Bodoni Itahc The next size heads, in columns two, 
three, five and seven, were in 24-point Bodoni Bold Each two-deck 
head on the page made use of a pair of 3-point rules, and each next 
size head was complemented wi^ one 3-point rule The overletters m 
the boxes in columns three and five were m 24-pomt Poster Bodom, 
with the boxed body matter in 7-point Bold Face No 2 on a 9-point 
body, with the lines held in to the printing width of the halftones and 
allowing for generous shoulders of white space inside the boxes The 
rules used for the boxes were oxford rules Minor heads on the page 
were m 12-pomt Poster Bodom The nameplate was in 72-pomt Nar- 
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ciss, and the ears were in 10-point Poster Bodom Itahc inside of the 
same kind of oxford rules used for the boxes already described The 
same kmd of oxford rule also was used with the date-lme matter, m 
12-poiiit Poster Bodom and Poster Bodom Italic Fairly heavy orna- 
mental “30” dashes were used at the ends of stories 

How these simplified heads look m Metromedium is suggested by 
Example 228 

! Tie two-deck heads m columns one, four and eight had first decks 
-'omt Metromedium, and second decks m 14-pomt Metromedium 
deck heads in columns two and six had first decks in 18-point 
■'m*' d second decks m 12-pomt Metromedium. A pair of 
with each two-deck head The two-column head 
>. three was in 24-point Metromedium The cut over- 
mt Metromedium, and its legend was in 12-point 
Xinor heads were m 18-pomt Metromedium Fairly 
30” dashes were used at the ends of stones The name- 
2-point Narciss, and the ears were m 18-point Metro- 
e-hne matter was in 14-pomt Metromedium between 
Single 1-point rules would have been better 
5ual front page is suggested by Example 229, with most of 
m Metroblack 

i*ve that two of the columns— columns one and eight— were 
iumns, and that the four center columns were given over to a 
^ yed editorial set off with generous margms of white space 
ne first decks of all four two-deck heads were in 24-pomt Metro- 
►.lack, and the second decks of all four were in 12-point Metroblack 
A pair of light rules was used with each of the four heads The head 
over the editorial was m 48-point Harass, and the line under fiiat 
head was in 30-pomt Cloister Bold Itahc Body lines of the editorial 
were m 24-point Cloister 

Note that the half-column cut in column eight was placed to “look 
into its story ” 

The nameplate was m 72-point Narciss Date-line matter was in 
12-point Metroblack inside of oxford rules Single 1-pomt rules would 
have been better 

Another front page with simplified top-of-page heads in Metroblack 
IS suggested by Example 230 

The seven-column head had a first deck in 36-point Metroblack, 
and a second deck in 12-pomt Metroblack The two deck heads at the 
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tops of columns two, five and seven had first decks in 24-point Metro- 
black, and second decks in 12-pomt Metroblack The secondary two- 
deck heads m columns five and seven had first decks m 18-point 
Metroblack, and second decks in 12-point Metroblack Heavy jim 
dashes were used with all of those two-deck heads The two-column 
head in columns three and four had a first deck (the only stagger 
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deck on the page) in 24-point Metroblack, and a second deck in 14- 
pomt Metroblack The cut in the second deck was placed to “look into 
the deck ” A pair of 2-point rules was used with the head And white 
space was employed above and on both sides of the head and its story 
The by-line was in 10-pomt Metroblack The head m the box in column 
SIX was in 12-point Metroblack, most of the body lines in the box were 
in 7-point Textype Italic, and the rule used for the box was a l-point 
rule Minor heads were m 14-point Metroblack The head at the top of 
column one— a high column— was m 30-point Metroblack, and black 
stars were used to tone in with the head type Small light stars were 
used between paragraphs in the body of that column Fairly heavy 
tapered “30” dashes uere used at the ends of stones The nameplate 
was in 72-point Metroblack Date-line matter was itv 12-poiiit Metro- 
black and 12-pomt Metrohte inside of 3-pomt rules 
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in conjunction with Metromedium is suggested by Example 232, one 
of the examples referred to m Chapter 16 

That page was made up with the thought that a fairly prominent 
head at the top of column eight, and a head of the same kind at the 
top of column one, together with the natural eye-appeal of the tops of 
columns eight and one, would attract to the two stones presented there 
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the attention they seemed to deserve, and the mam story was given a 
single display line over columns two to seven, with a two-column drop 
and openmg paragraphs in columns five and six 

That main line, held in to six columns, did not overshadow the 
heads at the tops of columns eight and one, but, with its greater display 
and its two-coluron drop, it attracted more attention to the story in 
columns five and six than was attracted to the stones in columns eight 
and one Thus, three strong points of mterest, rather than tioo, were 
secured for that page, the foremost bemg that effected for columns 
five and six by the heavier display employed Yet all display on the 
page, from the largest to the smallest, was presented in the same type 
family— the Metro family 

The six-colunfin line was in 36-point Metroblack, and the two- 
column drop, with a shoulder of white on either side to make it stand 
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pair of hair-line rules was used with each two-deck head, except in the 
case of the 36-point line and its drop, where fairly heavy tapered pm 
dashes were used 

Notice how the first story in column seven was made to stand out 
by the employment of generous shoulders of white space 

The cut overhne was in 18-pomt Metroblack, and the legend m 
7-point Textype Italic Smaller heads on the page were in 14-point 
Metroblack The fourth, fifth and sixth column rules were topped with 
black diamonds Hie nameplate was in 72-pomt Narciss, with the ears 
in 18-point Metromedium Date-line matter was m 14-pomt Metro- 
medium between oxfords Single l-point rules would have been better 
For other front pages m Metro, see Chapters 22 and 24 
Example 233 suggests the upper half of a front page with simplified 
side heads in various sizes of Memphis Bold 
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The four-column first deck at the upper right was in 42-pomt 
Memphis Bold, with a single-column drop in 24-pomt The two-column 
head at the upper left was in 30-point Memphis Bold The single- 
column two-deck head in column three was in 30- and 14-point Mem- 
phis Bold The smgle-column two-deck heads in columns one, four and 
SIX were m 24- and 14-point Memphis Bold The other single-column 
heads were in 18- or 14-pomt Memphis Bold The smgle-column-cut 
overline was in 18-pomt Memphis Bold, and the cut legend was in 
12-point Memphis Bold The half-column-cut legends were in 5V^- 
point Excelsior Italic 

Observe that the ]tm dashes (eight picas wide) were presented 
flush at the left— an unusual treatment 

Column rules were hair-lines on 9-pomt bodies, and the last rule 
was topped with a black diamond The nameplate was in 72-point 
Memphis Bold, with the ears in 30- and 12-point Memphis Bold Date- 
line matter was in 12-point Memphis Bold beUveen single 1-point rules 
Example 234 presents a reduced showing of a front page from the 
Cleveland News of August 2, 1934 

Writing about that page when it was shown m the Linotype News 
for September, 1934, this writer stated 

“Simplified heads— easy to write, easy to set, easy to read— are now 
being used by the Cleveland News, Earle Martin, editor 

“Most of the heads are set flush at the left and permitted to run as 
they will, with no evening up at the right, mostly m Bodoni Bold and 
Bodom Bold Italic, and only one or two of the most important stones 
on a front page are given moie than one deck When subordinate decks 
are used, the Imes of them, too, are lined up toward the left usually 
with the lines indented, and permitted to run as they will 

“In other words readers of the Cleveland News are now served 
with only a few flush lines of heading over a story— even over an im- 
portant front-page story— instead of many lines of heading in stagger, 
pyramid or hangmg-mdention decks 

“The head plan adopted by the News is followed throughout the 
paper, and nearly all heads on inside pages are held to single decks 
“ ‘Our new heads ’ Mr Martm informed this writer, ‘are just nat- 
urally written, with no effort made to count the characters this side of 
certam maximum coimts They speed up the work of the copy desk, 
and can be handled speedily m the composing-room 
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“ ‘They attracted an immediate favorable response ’ ” 

And the writer of this volume stated later 

“Mr Martin’s plan, while similar to several of the versions pre- 
sented in the Linotype News, is enough different to stand on its own 
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*A little later, though, Mr Martin began presenting nearly all of 
his heads— even most of those over important front-page stories— in 
single decks set flush at the left, and he gave his front-page date hne 
unusual treatment by employing, in place of a pair of rules, a single 


?fr_- The Cleveland News 


Iliippr Da]t .(gtio*. 


DAVEY DEMANDS POWER 
I OF DICTATOR IN JOB CUT, 

I ‘COST SLASH’ PR^RAM 
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Cnen io Lfg alalure 
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rule below the date line, and a tapered dash above it, as suggested by 
Example 235 

The Neios,*’ Mr Martin informed this writer, “changed its body 
type from 7 point on a 7^/^-point slug to 7-on-8, and later to 7-on-8^/^, 
at a cost of 1% inches per column We gladly gave it away to get white 
back of that black Whenever you get enough white you get a good 
page Since surveys show that only one reader in ten reads anything 
below the display bank of the headline, the ^feuis greatly simplified its 
headline style fay dropping the extra banks Besides simplifying the 
appearance of the paper, adding to its attractiveness and encouraging 
the reader, this change resulted in a savmg of from two to two and a 
half columns of space daily This, in turn, more than offset the opening 
up of the pages by extra leading 

In its new dress the first page of the News is as irregular as nature 
can make it Every one of those chunks of irregular white lifts the 
page White patches will help any page It affords sharp contrasts The 
left flush headlme idea automatically forces the reader into the white 
“We are trying to make the headlmes as nearly like conversation 
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.IS v\o can Hie b'lg thing is th.*it you ran tell the stoiy simply nnd 
nnlurolly.” 

For seveml ^^eck5 m 1934 unusual front-page makeup was fol- 
lowed by the l/ficfl (K Y ) Obsen'cr-Dispatch for all editions except 
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head reading “Who’s in the News’” For the final edition the column 
was shifted to the second financial page 

“You will notice,” W J Woods, managing editor, told this writer, 
in referring to the page a reduced showing of which is presented m 
Example 236, “that all but one of the cuts in the column yesterday 
concerned the Lindbergh case It is more usual for a variety of stories 
to be illustrated m the column 

“It seems to me that the scheme offers a chance for the use of 
several pictures on page one without making the page too messy 
People want pictures, I think If they are presented in an orderly 
arrangement, the impression should be better than if they are just 
dropped in here and there 

‘ My original idea in the scheme was to change pictures between 
editions to keep the column right up with the news, but I have found 
it advisable, as a rule, to let the column stand as made up by noon 
because of the time required for mortising casts and placing the 6 em 
type in the openings in the cuts ” 

But that plan was abandoned after several weeks, because it was 
difficult if not impossible to secure enough good and timely pictures 
for such use each day 

The New York Post has used a full first column of pictures on its 
front page— m fact, a double column— as suggested by Example 237 
Those pictures, which concerned the crashing and sinking of an 
airplane at sea, showed, consecutively, the plane in the air, the plane 
striking the water, the plane “nosmg over”, the plane sinkmg, the 
plane almost entirely below the surface, and a liner’s lifeboat going to 
the rescue of the survivors 

In 1934 several American newspapers began to use on some of their 
pages the so called “British” type of head, sometimes referred to as the 
“label” head— heads usually consisting of several decks each, and with 
only one or a few words in the first deck, and sometimes making use 
of markedly different type faces from deck to deck 

Example 238 suggests a front page of a second section from the 
New York American making use of such heads 

Example 239 suggests a front page from the Cincinnati Enquirer, a 
paper that has used heads of this same general structure many years 



Some Decidedly Different 
Front Pages 


I N NOVEMBER, 1930, the Linotype News introduced a decidedly 
different kind of front page— one that threw front-page traditions 
to the winds and made its own rules as it went along— a page that 
presented its mam stories under alternating dark and light single 
display Imes ranging from six to two columns in width and each fol- 
lowed by a single-column single-deck drop m a smaller size of the 
same dark or light type face And an editorial was displayed in a 
double-column box at the upper left of the page 

As this writer stated editorially, concerning the planning of that 
page, “certain principles that have gro^vn up round newspaper makeup 
through the years, and to many newspaper men have become almost 
sacred, were deliberately set aside The typographic slate was rubbed 
clean of any hampering ‘must nots,’ and the building of the page 
proceeded along lines of its own ” (See Example 240 ) 

“Those four display lines at the top of the page," the editorial con- 
tinued, “were planned to present four important stories prominently— 
more prominently than would be possible with single-column or even 
double-column heads The chief display m each head is presented hori- 
zontally and without interruption Each drop from each display line 
appears at the right— a point easily and naturjdly reached by the reader 
accustomed to reading from left to right The eyes do not have to travel 
back and forth several times to comprehend the gist of the statements 
displayed Jim dashes, so long considered necessary by many makeup 
men, have been omitted altogether Only one drop is used with each 
display line No head consists of more than two decks 
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“The main editorial in this issue begins at the top of the front page, 
to the left, in a two-column box Its raised position gives it more prom- 
inence than it would have below the nameplate 

“The three secondary display lines above the center fold make it 
possible to display three other stones prominently on the page 

“Although the display lines alternate from dark to light, the faces 
used are all members of the same type family, and the dark and light 
lines get along well together In fact, the difference in weight between 



those lines keeps them from being confused with each other in the 
reading Each presents its message without clashing with the others 
And the rules with corners to the right help to guide the eyes to the 
drops of the respective display lines ” 

The nameplate of that page was m 72-point Metroblack over one 
heavy parallel rule Date-line matter, instead of being presented under 
the nameplate, was boxed off by itself at the top of the editorial at the 
upper left of the page The six-column line was in 36-point Metroblack, 
the five-column m 36-point Metrothm, the four-column in 30-point 
Metroblack, and the three-column m 30-point Metrothm Each Metro- 
black display line was followed by a single-column indented drop m 
12-point Metroblack, each Metrothm display line by a single-column 
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indented drop m 14-point Metrothin The four-column line below the 
editorial and the two-column halftone was m 30-pomt Metroblack, 
the three-column line below it m 30-point Metrothin, and the two- 
column line below that in 24-point Metroblack— each with correspond- 
ing drops of the kind previously described Two-point rules were used 
to separate the display lines— rules that “turned the corner” downward 
to the right in each case before meeting the column rules— to “help the 
reader’s gaze turn the corner to the drop and the story below it ” Date- 
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New York Times Opens Fine Modern Building in Brooklyn 
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line matter was in 12-point Metroblack The first display line in the 
editorial box was m 18-pomt Metroblack, the second in 12-point Metro- 
black, and the credit lines m 6-point Metrohte The body of the edi- 
torial was in 14-pomt Metrohte held in to allow for generous shoulders 
of white space The rules used for the editorial box and the boxed date- 
line matter above it were 1-point rules Mmor heads on the page were 
in 14-point Metroblack The legend under the two-column cut was in 
8-pomt Textype Italic 

Fairly heavy tapered “30” dashes were used at the ends of stories 

A page of the same kind, employmg the same sizes and kinds of 
faces for heads as did the page suggested by Example 240, but with 
only one line wider than three columns, is suggested by Example 241 
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That page, instead of presenting a deep editorial box at the upper 
left, carried a Christmas card there Date-line matter, m 12-point 
Metroblack and Metrolite, was run above a heavy parallel rule and 
below a 3-point plain rule below the nameplate—not a particularly 
good rule combination The first word of the single-column two-part 
head in column one, as well as the first word of the single-column 
two-part head m column six, was presented in 30-point Metrothin 
capitals, followed by an indented deck in 12-point Metrothin The cut 
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overlme was in 14-point Metroblack, and its legend was in 8-point Bold 
Face No 2 Minor heads on the page were in 14-point Metroblack 
Fairly heavy tapered "30” dashes were used at the ends of stones 

Another page of the same sort is suggested by Example 242 

Column one— a high coluhin— was topped with a news story under 
a two-lme head m 14-point Metroblack, with a half-column cut placed 
to look into the story ” The head over the two-column feature article 
in columns two and three was in two staggered lines of 30-point Metro- 
black, followed by a by-line in 12-point Metroblack, a line in 10-point 
Metrolite, and a credit line in 6-pomt Metrolite Body matter of the 
article was in 10-point Metroblack leaded 4 points and held in to allow 
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for generous shoulders of white space The cut, placed to “look into the 
article,” was complemented by a legend in 8-point Metrolite 

The makeup of all three of the pages discussed m this chapter could 
be effectively employed by some papers In fact, several papers have 
tried out the treatments suggested by those pages But such treatments 
could hardly be employed to advantage by papers issuing several edi- 
tions daily, as the treatments are a bit too complicated to permit of 
frequent and speedy rearrangements of the display units Too many 
resettings of heads would be called for for stones shifted from one 
position to another on front pages or from front to inside pages 

Those three pages, as has been stated, were decidedly different 
pages, and yet the idea of alternating long dark and light lines was 
employed by some newspapers in this country many years ago 

Example 243, reproduced from a reprint of the old New Orleans 
Picayune, suggests a front page turned out by that paper July 4, 1898, 
and devoted entirely to news of the Spamsh-Amencan War 

Observe that six full-width display lines alternating from light to 
dark, and separated by built-up groups of dashes, were presented at 
the top of the page under a larger display line reading “A GLORIOUS 
FOURTH OF JULY ” 

Another decidedly different front page, and yet one with at least 
an echo from the past about it, as many front pages many years ago 
presented wide columns, was a six-column one introduced by the 
Linotype News in September, 1928, and suggested by Example 244 
The columns of that page were 16 picas wide, with an extra shoul- 
der of white space on either side of each column rule Body Imes were 
in 8-point Ionic No 5 on a 9-point body, with some of the lines extra 
leaded The head dress was in capitals and lower-case (with no line 
entirely in capitals) of 30-, 24- and 18-pomt Bodoni Bold, and 24- and 
14-point Bodoni Bold Italic The cut legends were in 10-point Antique 
No 1 Italic Ten-point Bodoni Bold It^c would have been more con- 
sistent and fuKy as effective, if not more so 

In a story at the top of column one on that page— a story headed 
“Isn’t This Page Attractive and Easy to Read’ Why Should Front 
Pages Be Restricted to Narrow Columns’” this writer stated, in part 
“It is the ambition of many newspaper publishers to have a front 
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Good News for America from Botti the Bast and West Indies 


Admiral Sampson Has Destroyed AH of Ccrvera-'s Ships But One. 
General Shatter Has Demanded the Surrender of Santiago City 
And Will Probably Raise Old Glory Over the Place To-Day. 
The First Bxpedltlon Arrived at Manila on Thursday Last. 


Americans Raised Our FMy Over the Lercest of the Group of Lsdrone Islands 



Hons Kong, vU Peris, July A —The cruNer ^arleston and transports arrived at Hanlla 
on June 30 Captured Quahan fargest of the Ladrones, on June 20 


With ouf Compliments to the United Spanish War Veterans 


EXAMPLE 243 





EXAMPLE 244 
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page decidedly different from other papers, a front page of distinction 
outstandingly attractive in appearance, tangibly individual, and de- 
cidedly easy to read 

“This page is an experiment in that direction It is different, is 
attractive, has character, is easy to read 

“Its wider columns make possible the displaying of prominent 
headings over stories to be emphasized, without the use of three- or 
four-column headlines One of these single-column heads has almost 
as much attention value as a double-column head over narrower col- 
umns The wider lines of larger body type make the page inviting and 
easy on the eyes 

“The whole page has a lively, airy appearance There is no feeling 
of crowding All lines have been given a chance ‘to breathe ’ 

"Yet, although there are only six columns here, as against the cus- 
tomary eight, there are only about five stones fewer on this front page 
than ordinarily appear on an eight-column front page And those that 
do appear, appear prominently There is less chance of a story’s ‘getting 
lost’ on the page— being overlooked— as all stones are given prominent 
treatment— even the briefer ones ” 

Seventeen stories were presented on the page— an average of nearly 
three to the column At that, two of the stones below the center fold 
were presented under double-column heads 

“As the deepest heads here," the story continued, “consist of only 
six lines— two decks— a saving in depth is made over the main news 
heads used by many newspapers 

“Against these good features, however, are some that are not so 
good from a mechanical standpoint 

“Stories continued from such a front page to inside pages would 
have to be set in two different measures, and stones transferred bodily 
would have to be reset These are important objections, to be sure 
“Of course it is not even intimated here that advertising pages be 
set in wider columns, as that would tend to disrupt the standard widths 
followed by advertisers ” 

The same thing said of other pages illustrated and discussed in this 
chapter applies as well to this sort of front page Some papers could 
employ such a page to advantage, but hardly so a metropolitan daily 
with standard-width columns on its inside news and advertising pages 
— particularly such a paper issumg several editions daily In fact, even 
a metropolitan daily of general circulation with all of its pages pre 
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sented in wide columns would be likely to have a hard time of it, with 
newspaper advertising widths standardized as they are 

Two dailies in recent years in New York City tried out wider col- 
umns from front page to last through many months— one of them six 
columns to the page, the other, seven— but both eventually changed 
back to eight 12-pica columns to the page They found that they were 
having to reset too much national advertising received in the form of 
plates or mats, and planned, of couise, for standard-width newspaper 
columns And they were resetting considerable local advertising, too— 
advertising planned to run in several local papers and gauged to fit 
standard column widths Such resettings, of course, involved consid- 
erable time and money— hence the change back to 12-pica columns 

The Ogdenshurg (NY) Journal has presented two regular and 
four wider columns on its front page The regular columns, each 12 
picas wide, have appeared at the left and the right, with four 18-pica 
columns between them The outside column at the left has been a high 
column, beginning on a level with the top of the nameplate Simplified 
side heads have been used on such front pages Inside pages of the 
same issues have each consisted of eight 12-pica columns 

There can be little doubt on the part of close observers of news- 
papers and newspaper readers that wide columns, larger type faces 
(larger and good and appropriate) and increased leading would be 
distmct advantages in themselves to newspaper readers 

But would enough readers be satisfied with fewer but easier-to- 
read lines in newspapers'^ "Would there be enough readers to attract 
enough advertising, and at rates high enough, to enable publishers to 
produce such newspapers profitably’ Would papers of that sort attract 
enough advertismg to enable publishers to run just as many lines, or 
stones, as they now do, but on more pages’ Would more pages prove 
too bulky for easy handling’ Would the whole thing turn round on 
itself to its disadvantage’ 

These may be interesting speculations but, as things are at present, 
they seem to have little chance of being tried out on any large scale in 
the immediate future 

Column widths have become too standardized 
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and Banners 


W HEN the New York Herald Tribune employs banner lines 
or spread heads, it does its bannering or spreading in larger 
sizes of the same faces used for its general-news head dress 
—Bodoni Bold or Bodoni Bold Italic. 


NEW—YORK 

|RooseveU Exjiected loAclEarly onNeu Cabinet; 

May Meet Hoover to Plan Interim Co-operation; 

I J00,000 ftIcKee Voles in City Poll Believed "Lost ’ 

« AdJrtM tc ^ 
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Example 245 suggests how that paper presented a spread head in a 
post-presidential-election issue 
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The three lines in the six-column spread— the first two referring to 
national political affairs, and the third to local— were in 48-point Bo- 
doni Bold, and the decks of the three single-column drops were in 14- , 
18-, and 14-point Bodoni Bold, respectively— the sizes ordinarily used 
by the Herald Tribune for second, third and fourth decks of top-of- 
front-page single-column heads. 


LATE CITY 
EDITION 



Note that, in addition to the three single-column drops, a single- 
column box and a two-column boxed effect under a boxed head were 
tied up with the spread— and advisedly so, as they were closely related 
to the other stories dropped from the spread. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh column rules were topped 
with outlined diamonds. 

Example 246 suggests how the same paper presented a two-lme 
stagger banner above three single-column drops, a single-column box 
and a two-column boxed effect under a boxed head— similar to the 
units dropping from the spread in Example 245, 

But the banner lines were in 60-point Bodoni Bold, and the single- 
column drop heads each consisted of four decks, rather than three, 
with the first deck in 30-point Bodoni Bold, the size ordinarily used by 
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the Herald Tribune for first decks of top-of-front-page single-column 
heads. The story under the main single-column drop, to the right, 
carried a Washington date line, the story under the drop farthest to 
the left, a London date line, and the story under the third drop, a 
Berlin date line. The story presented in the two-column boxed effect 
carried a Washington date line, also, and the brief items presented m 
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Roosevelt S^veeps the Nation in Landslide; 
Congi’ess Democratic, Wet; Lehman Wins; 
O’Brien Elected; Big McKee Protest Vote 


Col Dodoxii Cum Choice 
Defeitedb^TorQti IM 
toteo{Qti<« TnJs Ticket 
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the single-column box referred to reactions to the main story in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Rome and Moscow. The two-column first 
deck toward the top of columns one and two was in 42-point Bodoni 
Bold Italic. The first, second, third, fourth, fifth and seventh column 
rules were topped with outlined diamonds. 

The day following the presidential election in 1932, the Herald 
Tribune came out with the front page suggested by Example 247. 

The three staggered lines of the banner were in 72-point Bodoni 
Bold, with four single-column drops like those in Example 246, a 
single-column box, and a three-column halftone, with an overline in 
18-point Bodoni Bold Italic. The first, second, third, fourth and seventh 
column rules were topped with outlined diamonds. 

The day following the New York election in 1933, the same paper 
came out with the front page suggested by Example 248. 
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The three staggered lines of the banner— in 60-point Bodoni Bold— 
were not so strong as the banner lines in Example 247, but the two 
drops from the banner were considerably stronger than any drop in 
Example 247 The first deck of each of the two-column drops was in 
30-point Bodom Bold Italic, the second and fourth decks were in 18- 
point Bodoni Bold, and the third deck was in 24-point Bodoni Bold 
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The two-column halftone had an overline in 14-point Bodoni Bold 
Itahc The first, second and sixth column rules were topped with out- 
lined diamonds 

How the New York Sun, another newspaper that consistently pre- 
sents its banners or spreads m the same type family used for its 
general-news heads, handled local election news the same day is sug- 
gested by Example 249 

Note the unusual touch given the page by the eight single-column 
halftones above the nameplate— pictures of the new mayor and mem- 
bers of the board of estimate The overline used with those cuts was in 
18-point Cheltenham Bold, and the legends were in 8-point Chelten- 
ham Bold The mam spread head consisted of two staggered lines in 
48-point Cheltenham Bold Condensed, with two single-column drops 
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The first decks of those drops were in 18-point Cheltenham Bold Extra 
Condensed, and the second and third decks were in 14-point Chelten- 
ham Bold Extra Condensed, the sizes ordinarily used by the Sun for 
second, third and fourth decks of top-of-front-page single-colunm 
heads. The first decks of such heads in the Sun (note the deck toward 
the top of column four) usually are in 30-point Cheltenham Bold 


NEXT BOARD OF ESTIMATE WHOSE VOTE WIU. PLACT FUSONSTS M CONTROL OF (TTY Fl 



Extra Condensed. The head in the two-column box was in 14-point 
Cheltenham Bold. The two-columti head toward the top of columns 
one and two had a first deck in 42-point Cheltenham Bold Extra Con- 
densed, and a second deck in 14-point Cheltenham Bold. The two- 
column head in columns two and three had a first deck in 30-point 
Cheltenham Bold Condensed, and a second deck in 14-point Chelten- 
ham Bold. The overline and legend used with the cut below the name- 
plate in column three were in 8-point Cheltenham Bold. 

A front page with a single banner line, but that gave prominent 
treatment to seven stories near the top, is suggested by Example 250, 
a modified version of some of the pages illustrated and discussed in 
Chapter 24. 

As the heavier heads were separated by lighter ones, each head 
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stood out clearly on its own Yet, as all faces used were in the same 
general classification— as all were sanserifs— there was no clashing of 
one head with another They did their contrasting harmoniously The 
banner line, in 72-pomt Condensed Title Gothic, had a two-column 
center drop into decks in 18- and 14-pomt Metroblack No 2, followed 
by a lead m 10-pomt Excelsior with long descenders on a 12-pomt 
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body. To the left and right of the drop were two three-column heads 
in 34-point Erbar Bold Condensed, with second decks in 12-point 
Metroblack No 2, two two-column heads in 24-point Metrolite No 2, 
with second decks in 12-point Metrolite No 2, and two single-column 
heads in 28-point Erbar Bold Condensed, with second decks in 12-point 
Metroblack No 2 Mmor heads were m 18-point Erbar Bold Con- 
densed, or 14-point Metromedium No 2 The nameplate was in 72- 
pomt Narciss, and the ears were in 14-point Metrolite No 2 Date-line 
matter was m 12-point Metrolite No 2 between 1-point rules 

Note that the two half-column cuts, with legends m 51^-pomt Ex- 
celsior Italic, -were placed to “look into their stones ” 

All column rules on the page were topped with black diamonds 
A front page with a single banner line with drops to the right and 
to the left is suggested by Example 251 
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The banner line was in 72>point Erbar Bold Condensed, with two- 
column drops in 34-point Erbar Bold Condensed, and single-column 
drops in 18-point Erbar Bold Condensed. The two-deck heads in col- 
umns three, four and six were in 28- and 18-point Erbar Bold Con- 
densed. The two-column heads in columns two, five and seven were in 
28- and 18-point Erbar Light Condensed. The head in the two-column 
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The high columns— columns one and eight— presented heads with 
first decks in 28-point Erbar Bold Condensed, and second decks m 12- 
pomt Metroblack No 2 A generous amount of space to the right of the 
head in the high first column, and to the left of the head m the high 
eighth column, caused those two heads to stand out prominently on 
the page The over-banner was in 42-point Pabst Extra Bold Italic, and 
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the six-column line was in 72-point Metroblack No 2 The two-column 
drop from the six-column line was in 18-point Metroblack No 2 in- 
dented SIX pomts on each side, with body matter two columns wide in 
10-pomt Excelsior with long descenders on a 12-pomt body, also in- 
dented SIX points on each side, to make the drop head and the story 
stand out on the page The overlme of the three-column cut was m 
14-point Metromedium No 2, with pyramided drops to the left and 
right in 12-pomt Metroblack No 2 The legend with that cut was m 
8-point Bold Face No 2 The head toward the top of column five had 
a first deck m 24-point Erbar Bold Condensed, and a second deck in 
12-point Metroblack No 2 Heads over brief stones were in 18-point 
Erbar Bold Condensed, or 14-point Metromedium No 2 The rule 
under the over-banner was a 3-point rule, and the rule under two- 
thirds of the six-column line was a 1 point The nameplate was in 
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middle third of the three-column cut, and the fifth column rule was 
topped with the same kind of ornament to join that rule with the cutoff 
below two-thirds of the six-column line 

A front page with a strong over-banner with two-column decks 
dropping directly from it (an unusual arrangement) , as well as a high 
first column, is suggested by Example 253 

The banner was in 72-pomt Condensed Title Gothic The first deck 
of Its drop was staggered m capitals of 34-pomt Erbar Bold Condensed 
the second deck was pyramided in 24-pomt Erbar Bold Condensed 
and the full lines of the bulletin-effect boxed deck were in 24-point 
Erbar Light Condensed The double-column lead was in 10-point Ex 
celsior with long descenders on a 12-point body The two-deck heads 
in columns one and four had first decks in capitals of 28-pomt Erbar 
Bold Condensed set flush at the left, and second decks hanging in- 
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dented m 18-pomt Erbar Bold Condensed The two-column head in 
columns two and three was in evened-off lines m capitals of 34-point 
Erbar Bold Condensed, with shoulders of white space on both sides— 
shoulders of the same width used with the body lines and the cut em- 
ployed with the story, to make that story stand out on the page The 
overlmes of both cuts on the page were in 14-point Metromedium 
No 2, and the legends of both cuts were in 7-pomt Bold Face No 2 
Note that the smgle-column cut was placed to “look into the first 
column of the story ” 

The large word “ALL” in column three was in the same face used 
for the banner, 72-point Condensed Title Gothic The two-deck heads 
in columns two, five and seven had first decks m staggered lines in 
capitals of 24-pomt Erbar Light Condensed, and pyramided second 
decks in l8-point Erbar Light Condensed Smaller heads were m 18- 
point Erbar Bold Condensed, or 18-point Erbar Light Condensed capi- 
tals, or 14-point Metromedium No 2 The rule under three-fourths of 
the banner was a 3 point, and the rule used for the boxed deck m 
columns seven and eight was a 2 point 

Fairly heavy jim dashes were used with the multiple-deck heads m 
Erbar Bold Condensed, but hghter jim dashes were used with the 
multiple-deck heads in Erbar Light Condensed 

The second, sixth and seventh column rules were topped with 
black diamonds that joined those rules with cutoffs The nameplate 
was in. 72-pomt Narciss No ears were used, as there was barely room 
for one ear, and it was thought best to utilize the available white space 
to help make the first deck of the head at the top of column one and 
the first deck of the drop from the banner stand out on the page Date- 
line matter was in 12-point Metrohte No 2 between 1-pomt rules 

An unusual front page— one with a two-line main banner, and a 
secondary banner below the fold — is suggested by Example 254 

The mam banner hnes were in 84-point Memphis Bold, with a two- 
column drop in 30 point The secondary banner was in 48-pomt Mem- 
phis Bold, with three two column drops in 18 point The three-column 
first deck toward the upper left was in 36-point Memphis Bold, with a 
single column drop m 14 point Tlie two-deck heads in columns four 
and SIX were in 30- and 14-pomt Memphis Bold The two-deck heads 
in columns two, five and seven were in 24- and 14-pomt Memphis 
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Bold The head in the box was in 14-point Memphis Bold Italic Heads 
over brief stones were presented in 18-pomt Memphis Bold or 14- 
point Memphis Bold Italic 

Jim dashes used above the center fold were presented flush at the 
left, with most of the top dashes of each pair 5 picas wide and the 
lower ones 8 picas wide— an unusual touch But the top jim dash under 
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the mam banner lines was 8 picas wide and the lower one 16 picas 
wide The jim dashes used with the three two column pyramids drop 
ping from the secondary banner were each 8 picas wide 

The nameplate \^as in 72-pomt Narciss, with the ears in 24- and 
12-point Memphis Light Dale-lme matter \vas in 12-point Memphis 
Bold between 1-point rules The column rules ^^o^e hairlines on 0- 
point bodies The first, sixth and seventh column rules above the fold 
and the second, third, fifth and sixth below the fold, v. ere topped w ith 
black diamonds 

Example 255 suggests the upper half of a front page that combined 
a dignified forcefulness with a high degree of legibility, with heads in 
Erbar Light Condensed, Molrohte No 2, and Metrolite Italic 

Tlie banner was m 72-point Erbar Light Condensed, and its flush 
drop was in the 34-point size of the same face The two-deck heads in 
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columns one and five, with all lines of both decks presented flush at 
the left, were in 34- and 18-pomt Erbar Light Condensed, and the two- 
deck flush heads in columns two, four and seven were in 28- and 18- 
pomt Erbar Light Condensed The two-column flush head in columns 
three and four was in 30-point Metrolite Italic The overhne used with 
the cut in column two was in 14-pomt Metrolite No 2, and the over- 
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line with the cut m column six was in 24-pomt Metrohte Italic The 
pyramided deck dropping from the latter cut was in 18-pomt Erbar 
Light Condensed Cut legends were in 7-pomt Paragon Bold 

Observe that the jim dashes used with all multiple-deck flush heads 
were presented flush at the left, with the top dash of each pair some- 
what shorter than the bottom dash, but that the ]im dashes used with 
the only pyramided deck on the page were centered dashes Note too, 
that both cuts were given generous shoulders of white space, and were 
placed to “look mto the page ” 

The two-lme flush head m column three was m 24-point Metrolite 
Italic Smaller heads were in 24-point Erbar Light Condensed, and 
14-point Metrohte No 2 The nameplate was m 72-pomt Narciss, and 
theearswerem24-andl2-pomtMetromediumNo 2 Date-line matter 
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was in 12-pomt Metrolite No 2 between 1-point rules The sixth and 
seventh column rules were topped with black diamonds 

When, in October, 1934, the New York Post engaged a famous 
novelist to write his personal impressions of a murder trial for that 
paper, the Post introduced its special writer, and the first installment 
of his story, on the front page suggested by Example 256 
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It wdl be noticed that the special treatment mvolved a box the full 
width of the page (a box about three inches deep), placed between 
the nameplate and a banner line, with the writer’s name prominently 
displayed, with body matter presented in four double columns, with 
the exception of the first column, which was narrower to accommodate 
a picture of that writer IY 2 inches wide 

How the New York World-Telegram presented an editorial on a 
front page between the nameplate and what otherwise would have 
been top-of-page news heads, one of them with a four-column first 
deck, IS suggested by Example 257 

That editorial was presented in four columns each ThVz picas wide, 
with extra shoulders of white space on both sides of the column rules 
involved Five initial letters were used The editorial was given prom- 
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inent head treatment, with much of that prominence due to the em 
ployment of eight rather large black stars 


A large number of newspapers often run pictures on their front 
pages, with the thought that pictures can help considerably to enliven 
the makeup and can be attention arresting on the newsstands 



EXAMPLE 258 


Usually such pictures are comparatively small in size— one or two 
or three columns wide— and are presented m various conventional 
ways below the nameplate Occasionally, however, a picture seems 
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important enough to a paper to deserve a large amount of space on a 
front page, as well as unusually prominent placement— as suggested by 
Example 258— a reduced showing of a front page from the New York 
Post published the opening day of the Lindbergh murder trial at 
FJemington, J. 



EXAMPLE 259 


It Will be noticed that a picture eight columns wide (and it was 4 
inches deep, and complemented with a 36-pomt italic overline) was 
run above the paper’s nameplate— an airplane view of the mam street 
of Flemington, with certain buildings in the picture pointed out by 
means of mortised-in type lines. The other illustration— that of the 
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man on trial— was a full-length view three columns wide and nearly 
12 inches deep 

Another front page with another large picture given unusual treat- 
ment IS suggested by Example 259— a reduced showing from the Nett? 
York American pubhshed the day following the sinking of the steamer 
Lexington in the Ea^t River, New York City. 

That picture, which showed the boat going down, and was seven 
columns wide by 4 inches deep, was placed above the paper’s name- 
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EXAMPLE 260 

plate and was topped by a 96-point banner line, with four decks and a 
box calling attention to stories on mside pages dropping from the 
banner into column eight 


Some newspaper editors hesitate to place any composition abo^e 
their nameplates, with the thought that such placements may work 
against the recognition value of their papers on the newsstands— a 
point well worth considering by editors who depend on newsstand 
sales for any considerable portions of their circulations But it seems 
doubtful to this writer that the occasional placing of unusual pictures 
or strong headlines above the nameplate of a paper can be very' harm* 
ful to the paper, for, m such cases, there is always another possibility 
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to be considered That unusual treatment, in itself, may attract atten- 
tion that otherwise might not have been attracted 

However, it is not the purpose here to discuss the merits or de- 
ments of either point of view The purpose has been to show how two 
metropohtan dailies gave unusually prominent treatment to front-page 
pictures, and thus to suggest how other papers occasionally might 
present certain pictures if and when they care to do so 

Sometimes a front-page story can be played up unusually prom- 
inently by means of a picture no more than two columns wide, as 
suggested by Example 260, a reduced showing of the upper part of a 
front page from the New York Post 

That picture, presented high up in two columns at the left, with the 
top of it on a Ime with the top of the nameplate, was about SVz inches 
deep Above it and reaching across the page was a 60-point italic ban- 
ner, and below it was a smgle-hne legend followed by a two-deck head, 
the first deck two columns wide and the second a single-column drop- 
ping at the left No ear was run to the left of the nameplate, as the 
high picture did away with that possibility, but an ear was employed 
to the right of the nameplate 

Some newspapers employ banners m their street-sales editions, to 
hold their own \yith or to “out-shout” competing papers, but omit the 
banners from editions delivered by mail or carrier 
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Some Front Pages Featuring 
Sports 


Q uite a number of evening dailies that feature late base- 
ball, football and racing news on their front pages, present 
such news m type faces different from and usually heavier 
• than those used for regular news heads Such news usually is 
presented in double-column lines toward the upper left of the page— a 
position of prominence that does not interfere with the presentation of 
the most important news of the day where readers are accustomed to 
looking for it— at the upper right of the page 

Many evening dailies that go to press after baseball games have 
started but have not been completed, not only present the scores as 
they stand at press time but prepare to present later scores as the word 
comes in, and without delaying press runs more than a few seconds, by 
using what are known as baseball matrices and punches The matrices 
provide white figures on 12-point black squares, as well as black 
squares into which figures later can be punched by hand 

To illustrate, Example 261 shows the inning-by-mnmg score of a 
game between New York and Philadelphia teams up to the end of the 
seventh mning 

NEW YORK nQQQQDQH ■ ■ 

PHILADELPHIA QQQaQQDH ■ ■ 

EXAMPLE 261 

Note that blank squares have been provided for the punching »n 
of eighth- and ninth-inning scores as the word comes in, as well as 
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blanks for the total runs, hits, and errors The type face is 12-point 
Metroblack No 2, which gets along well with the white figures and 
letters in the black squares 

When the scores for the eighth innmg become known in the city- 
room, the word is quickly passed to the pressroom, the press is stopped 
long enough— usually no more than a few seconds— for figures to be 
impressed, by means of small punches and a hammer, into the eighth- 
inning blanks on the stereo plate— and the press run is resumed 

Of course, in the case of weeklies or other papers printed direct 
from type, the figures can be punched into the blanks on the slugs 
When the nmth-uuung scores become known, and the total runs, 
hits and errors, the same sort of procedure as that already described 
IS repeated in the pressroom, until the final results of the game are 
shown, and without any resettmg or substitution of slug lines, or re- 
casting of stereo plates, having been necessary— and with very little 
delaying of the press run See Example 262 

NEW YORK nOlQOlQntOEl Q-B B B 
PHILADELPHIA QQEmQBIlB B D 

EXAMPLE 262 

Some papers also make use of black squares and figure punches to 
present late racing news on front pages, the figures denoting the num- 
bers of the horses winning certain races Other papers, however, which 
not only wish to feature racing news and innmg-by-mnmg baseball 
news, but important general news as well, after they have gone to 
press, make use of fudge blocks, or fudges 

Fudges are easily handled mechanical devices with curved upper 
surfaces, designed to receive slugs or hand type, and to be fastened to 
press cylinders to be printed from m place of blocked-out portions of 
stereo plates 

While one set of fudges is being used on a press, other sets can be 
made ready with later news and quickly substituted 

Some large evening dailies, on Saturday afternoons in the fall, 
concentrate a dozen or so editorial workers and operators or composi- 
tors about one or more telegraph mstrumcnts near linotypes or type 
cases in the composing-room, preparing fudges to present up-to-the- 
minute football results Sometimes as many as two dozen fudges are 
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kept moving from the composing-room to the pressroom and back 
again, from one edition to another, until the “final final” is out 

To allow for the curved printing surface of the fudge blocks, the 
slugs used in them are thicker at the top than at the bottom, or the 
slugs or hand types used are supplemented with tapered leading mate- 
rial Special slugs for use in fudges are cast in special molds— fudge 
molds— which provide the desired taper 

Poster Bodoni is a strong face for the featuring of football, baseball 
or other last-minute news in fudges, as suggested by Example 263 

XATIOIVAI. LEAGUE 

AT PITTSBURGH R H E 

BOSTON 10000300 3-6 10 3 

PITTSBURGH 10130000 1-5 13 3 

EXAMPLE 263 

And SO, in a more rugged way, is Pabst Extra Bold, as suggested by 
Example 264 

When the iVeio York World-Telegram came out with its “7th 
Sports” edition October 7, 1933, the day the New York Giants became 
the world’s baseball champions by defeating the Washington Senators, 
that paper presented the front page suggested by Example 265 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

AT WASHINGTON B H E 

CLEVELAND 00000000 0-0 4 2 
WASHINGTON 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 x-3 6 0 

EXAMPLE 264 

Not only did that page make use of the better part of two columns 
—columns two and three-for the fudging of late football and racing 
results, it gave prominent display, above the nameplate, to the inning- 
by-mnmg results of the closing game of the baseball senes Moreover, 
it devoted an area eight inches deep and three columns wide to the 
featuring of the box scores of that game In fact, nearly all of the page 
was devoted to that game and to leading football games m various parts 
of the country 

Two years later, October 2, 1935, when fighting had started m 
Ethiopia, but when Chicago and Detroit teams were playing for the 
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New York Giants . . . 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1- 4 II ir 

Washincton Senators .finfin fl ^ 11 Q 0 D—3 111 11 
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baseball championship, the World-Telegram naturally gave its strong- 
est display to the head over the mihtary news, but it again featured 
the innmg-by-innmg results of the ball game in a box above its name- 
plate, devoted the upper part of three columns to the score, and ran a 
secondary banner about the game, as suggested by Example 266 
The Indianapolis News sometimes plays up football results prom- 
inently on front pages, as suggested by Example 267 

Note that even the customary nameplate was eliminated from that 
page and that in its place, m large gothic capitals, was presented 
“FOOTBALL EXTRA,” with the word “NEWS” to the left, and the 
word “FINAL” to the right 

Most of the display hnes on the page— eighty-six of them, with 
figures— were in 30-point Cheltenham Bold Condensed Italic Several 
stories presented under such heads were continued to inside pages, 
under recasts of the same heads 
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Front Pages of Secojtd atid 
Following Sections 


M etropolitan dailies usually are issued m two or more 
sections, a practice also followed by some smaller-city dailies 
as well as by some of the larger weekly papers Some editors 
treat the front pages of second or following sections as they would any 
of their inside news and advertising pages and present them under the 
usual running heads Others employ nameplates at the tops of such 
pages, and run editorial pages or feature pages m such positions Still 
other editors treat such pages as “additional front pages,” but usually 
with the multiple-deck display heads confined to smaller type sizes 
than those employed for mam front pages 

The New Yorh World-Telegram, which has run two or more feature 
pages m an issue, has presented one of them on the front page of its 
second section At the top of that page a smaller and simpler name- 
plate has been used than the one employed at the top of the mam 
front page (see Example 68), and three features have been presented 
at the top of the page, as suggested by Example 268 

The first column, a high column, was presented under a partly 
boxed head, with body lines 24 picas wide, with an extra shoulder of 
white space to the left of the first column rule The upper part of the 
space between the first and last columns was given over to a several- 
part feature story accompanied by a group of pictures reachmg across 
five columns, under a large but comparatively hght sanserif head, and 
with a two-column subordinate sanserif head dropping from the pic- 
tures, with a lead two columns wide 

In other words, the top of that second front page was decidedly 
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different m appearance fiom the top of the paper’s mam front 
page 

One of the several current-event or human-mterest cartoons run 
by the World-Telegram was presented at the bottom of that page m a 
space three columns wide 

On Saturdays the World-Telegram, a six-day paper with no Sunday 
editions, sometimes has presented as the last page of its second section 
the sort of page run as a first page of that section Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, but with a somewhat smaller 
nameplate for that last page, and has presented a page of pictures on 
the first page of its second section See Example 269 

A large but comparatively hght sanserif head was used to introduce 
the pictures, and legend lines were m the Antique Italic classification 

Note that, at the top of the page, ear-lmes were employed to call 
attention to features on other pages in the section, and that, at the 
bottom of the page, a boxed line was used to call attention to the sort 
of features usually presented on that front page but which on that day 
were presented on the last page 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has run second-section front pages con- 
siderably different from its mam front pages Example 270 suggests a 
second-section front page from the Eagle with a nameplate, and with 
first and last columns given high and wide treatment beneath hand- 
drawn heads 

The first and last columns were each 16 picas wide, and the five 
other columns were each 12 picas wide The main story on the page— 
a several-part feature— was presented under a boxed head five columns 
wide, complemented with pictures four columns wide, and sub-heads 
were given boxed treatment A boxed item was presented at the lower 
right, a partly boxed head toward the lower left, and a double-column 
box below the pictures A three-column partly boxed head in columns 
three, four and five lent interest to the lower part of the page Several 
initial letters were used 

Observe the small boxed ears that formed parts of the nameplate 
The left ear presented the words “Editorial, Society, Letters,” and the 
right ear “Classified, Comics ” 

Most of the metropolitan papers that issue large Sunday editions, 
or occasional special editions, present such editions m several sections, 
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usually with a nameplate at the top of the front page of each section, 
and, in many cases, with different head dresses from section to section 
A Sunday edition of the Mcio Yodc Herald Tnhune is a case m 
point For its regular week-day editions the Herald Tnhune has ap- 
peared in two sections, with heads on the front pages of both sections 
in Bodoni Bold or Bodoni Bold Italic, but with the front page of the 
second section without a nameplate— merely a running head of the 
sort used on inside pages of the Herald Tnhune But a Sunday edition 
of that paper has appeared in several sections, with a nameplate at the 
top of each front page, and with head dresses in type families other 
than Bodoni for some of those front pages 

Suppose we glance through a Sunday copy of a “Late City” edition 
of that paper— an edition of ten sections with a total of 160 pages 
The front page of the first section was presented under the name- 
plate regularly used by the paper on week days— a nameplate about 
11 inches wide— and the head dress was in Bodoni Bold and Bodoni 
Bold Italic 

The front page of the second section, devoted, as the ears an- 
nounced, to “Politics, Education, Gardens, Editorials, Financial News, 
Foreign News,” also had a head dress in Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold 
Italic, but was presented under a nameplate about 7% inches wide 
And the same sort of nameplate and headline treatment was given the 
front page of the third section, devoted chiefly to sports 

But the front page of the fourth section, also with a nameplate 
about 7% inches wide— a section given over to “Clubs, Fashions, 
Suburbs, Society, Resorts, Travel”— presented a six-column-wide lay- 
out of pictures toward the top of the page with a hand-lettered san- 
serif head “SOCIETY” and with several of the heads in Cheltenham 
Century Expanded and Classic Italic, as suggested by Example 271 
A still different dress was used for most of the heads on the front 
page of section five— a section devoted to “Drama, Art, The Screen, 
Music, Dance Radio Programs”— with a nameplate about 7% inches 
wide and with some of the heads in Caslon Bold and Caslon Bold Italic, 
as suggested by Example 272 

The front pages of section six a gravure section in two parts, were 
presented under nameplates about 8 inches wide, with the picture 
legends in Cheltenham and Cheltenham Italic 

The front page of section seven— a tabloid-size section— was pre- 
sented under a nameplate about 3% inches wide above the word 
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EXAMPLE 274 

most of the page and with heads m the Caslon family, as suggested by 
Example 274 

The front page of section nine devoted entirely to colored comics 
was presented under a nameplate about 7^4 inches wide 

And the front page of the final section devoted to ‘ Real Estate 
News Real Estate Advertising Classified Advertising ” was presented 
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under a nameplate about 7% inches wide, with the head dress back 
again to Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold Italic 

An issue of the Linotype News m two sections employed name 
plates of the same size on the front pages of both sections, and head 
lines m the same type family (the Memphis family) , but the mam 
front page was given stronger headlme treatment than was the front 
page of the second section 

Example 275 suggests the upper half of the main front page, with 
the ears set in Memphis Light to offer contrast to the banner lines 
And Example 276 suggests the upper half of the front page of the 
second section, with the ear-lines in Memphis Bold to contribute color 
to the upper part of that lighter page 

Some metropolitan papers with many readers in certain suburbs 
follow the plan of localizing a section or the front page or several pages 
of a section of copies distributed in each of those suburbs 





Long Stories Without Illustrations 


S ometimes the makeup editor of a newspaper and his associates 
are confronted with the problem of how best to present in print 
a long story without benefit of illustrations. 

Perhaps the first thing that will occur to them in such a case, as- 
suming that they are experienced in the business of makeup, will be 
to have all body lines of the long stories set about 6 points less in width 
than the regular news columns. This will make possible the use of 
wider shoulders of white space between the column rules and the type 
lines. White space has a way of helping the looks of a long story. 
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(Extra leading of body lines undoubtedly would help, too, but the very 
length of the story usually precludes the use of extra leading.) They 
probably will make certain that plenty of single-column subheads are 
sprinkled through the story— several subheads to each column. Sub- 



EXAMPLE 278 

heads help to “break up” the long story, and help the reader to locate 
the points of chief interest to himself. If the story is long enough to fill 
an entire page, the ones responsible for putting it into type probably 
will give the story a banner line, with subordinate decks at least t\vo 
columns wide dropping at the left. 
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Example 277 suggests the upper half of a full-page story presented 
in this way by the JVetn York Herald Tribune 

Note the banner line, with subordmate decks two columns wide, 
the many single-column subheads, the extra shoulders of white space 
running down through the stoiy 

But an even more attractive way of presenting a long story without 
cuts is suggested by Example 278, a reduced showing of a full page 
from the same paper 

That page, too, made use of a banner line, with subordinate decks 
two columns wide, several subheads, and extra shoulders of white 
space But the page was additionally enlivened by the use of a two- 
column box toward the top— a box presenting the outstanding points 
of the story— and by the use of five prominent sectional heads Those 
sectional heads, each in two staggered lines of 18-point Bodoni Bold 
Itahc two columns wide, not only helped the reader to locate the sec- 
tions of the story of chief interest to himself, but, except for the extra 
shoulders of white space used with the column rules, were the most 
enlivening elements of composition on the page 

The banner line helped the page considerably, of course— was vir- 
tually a necessity The box helped, too, and so did the several single- 
column subheads But the extra shoulders of white space and the five 
two-column sectional heads were the most enlivening elements 

Of course, when illustrations are available, the long newspaper 
story can be presented more attractively 
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I T IS NOT THE PURPOSE of this chapter to attempt an exhaustive 
discussion of the designing of newspaper advertisements, which is 
a well-nigh limitless subject, and one over which the newspapers 
themselves exercise only limited control, as many advertisements come 
to them already made up in the form of plates or stereotype matrices 
It IS the purpose, however, to pomt out some of the thmgs required of 
advertisers by some of our better-lookmg newspapers, to present a few 
examples of physically faulty advertisements contrasted with others 
much more attractive looking, and to make other suggestions concem- 
mg the physical treatment of advertising m newspapers 

Many years ago it was customary for many newspapers in this 
country to run advertising on their front pages At present, though, 
most of our newspapers declme to sell space in their show windows— 
in any event not more than a few “filler” lines at the bottom of col- 
umns And properly so, it seems to this writer. 

After all, a newspaper is supposed to be a neujspaper first, and an 
advertismg medium secondarily, even though it usually is the adver- 
tising that pays the paper’s bills and accounts for its profits 

Certam it is that advertising can disfigure the appearance of a 
front page, as may be seen by a glance at some of the front pages of 
the comparatively few American newspapers that contmue to sell 
front-page display space 

Two or three generations ago the front pages of many of our news- 
papers were regarded more as front covers than front pages— more as 
wrappers to protect inner pages from the elements— and in some in- 
stances advertismg space could be purchased on front pages at a fifth 
of the price charged for the same amount of space on certain inside 
pages of the same papers 
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Some newspapers in the past printed some of their pages several 
hours or even days in advance of other pages, to speed up publication 
when the closing pages were ready to be printed Some papers, most 
of them four-page papers, printed pages one and four in advance-and 
ran most or much of their advertising on those pages because that 
advertising was ready to be run before the latest-news columns were 

In the 150th anniversary number of the London (England) Times 
appeared a story with the following statements on prmtmg practices 
in the Times plant back m 1785 “Newspaper compositors were gen- 
erally employed from 6am to 8 p m preparing two of the small four 
folio pages, and from 6pm to 5 a m on the inner two pages contain- 
ing the news The first or outer forme was worked off by pressmen 
during the setting of the two inner pages ” 

Two or three generations ago, though, advertisers in our metro 
politan papers were encouraged not to “break” column rules, and not 
to call for large display types—chiefly for mechanical reasons How- 
ever, many advertisers in those days planned their advertisements to 
“jump over” the column rules, and secured display effects by the 
employment of built-up (composite) lines of the small body type 

For twenty years or so following 1846 many of our larger papers 
were printed on type-revolving presses And as pages of papers using 
•such presses (before the linotype and the general adoption of stereo- 
type plates) were made up in turtles (curved forerunners of the chases 
of today) and the turtles were applied to and rotated with certain 
cylinders of the presses, the column rules played an important part m 
holding the thousands of pieces of hand type in the rotatmg forms 
Those column rules were thicker near the top than at the bottom, to 
allow for the curved printing surface of the form, with the top of the 
rules tapered up to a hairline And the curved printing surface made 
it impossible to use regular large types for display in the forms, hence 
the building up of display lines from the flexible body units In the 
days of turtles, newspaper pages were printed sidewise, rather than 
lengthwise, as from curved stereotype plates of today 

Example 279, which shows a fragment of an advertisement from 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of Sunday, January 25, 1880, is typical of 
many newspaper advertisements of half a century and more ago m 
this country 
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Notice the “jumped” column rule and the built-up (composite) 
display lines! 

That advertisement appeared on the front page, the advertising 
bargain page, of the Eagle, and the advertiser filled two columns with 
his sales arguments— columns 25% inches deep. Incidentally, he em- 
ployed several other built-up lines in the course of his ode to dry goods. 
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EXAMPLE 279 

“Rates for advertising,” ran a statement under the Eagle masthead 
of that day, “solid agate measurement, each insertion, per line: First 
page, 10 cents; second or fourth page, 20 cents; local and commercial 
notices, third or fourth page, 50 cents; amusements, 20 cents. Per- 
sonals, marriage and death notices, one dollar for each insertion, when 
not exceedmg six lines. Religious notices, 50 cents for each insertion. 
No deviation from these rates. Cash in advance in all cases.” 

It is interesting to observe that advertising rates for pages two, 
three and four were at least twice as high as the front-page rate, in 
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some instances five times as high, and that the rate for personals 
marriage and death notices was higher than the front-page rate 
The Eagle of that day (and the Eagle then claimed a circulation 
larger than that of any other newspaper m the United States) con 
sisted of four pages of nine columns each, with columns about IZ^h 
picas wide Front-page columns, as already stated, were 25^4 inches 
deep, while columns on other pages were 26% inches 

On the front page of the Eagle of January 25, 1880, appeared three 
columns of agate “reading matter” headed ‘ Colonial Politics” and 
“Miscellaneous Items,” and a poem 186 lines long on “New Hamp 
shire,” by Edna Dean Proctor, with an accompanying editorial note 
stating that the poem "was pronounced by Mr Whittier, while m 
Boston last week, as one of the grandest poems produced in this coun- 
try ” Another long poem was presented on the editorial page 

Before type-revolving presses were adopted by newspapers, several 
of those papers had been accustomed to running many illustrations in 
their advertising columns, along with comparatively large types 
“Before the type-revolving cylmder press made its appearance,” 
states James Melvin Lee m his History of American Journalism, “many 
of the newspapers were so profusely illustrated that they resembled 
catalogues, rather than newspapers Some of the more fastidious 
sheets seriously objected to the use of these cuts which gave such a 
black appearance to the newspaper, emd charged extra for their inser 
tion, even though no extra mechanical labor was mvolved ” 

But with the adoption of such presses, display types were aban 
doned for the built-up (composite) lines previously referred to, and 
comparatively few illustrations were used As those that were used 
had to be given special treatment to make them agree with the curved 
printing surface of the forms (see Chapter 14), higher rates were 
charged for advertisements with pictures, and for the ‘ breakmg” oi 
column rules Hence, comparatively few pictures were used and com 
paratively few column rules “broken” in some papers for several years 
—habits that persisted for some time even after over-all stereotyping 
had been adopted by the papers 

Our most attractive and influential newspapers of today have defi- 
nite typographic standards for their advertising columns, and adver- 
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Users ordering space in those papers must comply \\ ith those standards 
or the papers will change the displays to meet their requirements 
In some instances the changing of advertisements has been quite 
expensive to the newspapers doing the changing, but they have will- 
ingly borne the expense for the more satisfactory printing results that 
have follow ed 

In the third and latest edition of the “Manual of Typographical 
Standards” issued by the advertising department of the New York 
Times in 1927 appeared this shatemont ‘Tliat the readers welcome a 
newspaper improved in appearance is a certainly Tlie great majority 
of advertisers appreciate the extra value of having their announce- 
ments on pages of the best typographical appearance, and of being 
protected from the small minority who seek by bizarre and brutal 
arrangements to distract the readers’ attention ” 

Although the following of its typographic standards cost the Tunes 
about $100,000 the first year they were put into cfTcct, “it was realized 
that this expense would redound to the advantage of advertisers and 
readers and so would be a forward step m newspaper publishing ’ 

A growing number of influential newspapers wnll not permit the 
use of comparatively heavy borders round comparatively small adver- 
tisements For single- and double-column advertisements in those 
papers, solid-black borders can be no wider than G points, nor can a 
solid-black border wider than 8 points be used for even a full-page 
advertisement If an advertiser wishes to use a solid border wider than 
the sizes adopted as standard, his wider solid blacks arc toned down 
by the use of a screen 

Other points insisted on for the advertising columns by new spapers 
with high typographic standards arc as follows 

• Type faces or lettering the widest strokes of which arc more than 
12 points must be Ben Dayed 

Black reverse cuts are prohibited, other than those of trade-marks 
no more than of an inch in diameter 

Advertising halftones must be 65-line screen or coarser 
Single-column illustrations preferably should be in the form of 
line-cuts, which, when properly designed, are less likely to fill in and 
usually show up better in newspapers than would small halftones 
Vignetted halftones usually are unsatisfactory, for the reason stated 
m Chapter 14 

Advertisements ordered for pages in certain sections (Amuse- 
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merits, Financial, and so on) must be set in the same style as other 
advertisements in such sections 

Examples 280 and 281 show two reverse plates with solid-black 
backgrounds, which makes them unacceptable to some newspapers 
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EXAMPLE 280 

e 

EXAMPLE 281 

But Examples 282 and 283 show the same copy with the back- 
grounds toned down by the use of a SS-line screen 75 per cent strength, 
and acceptable 
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Example 284 presents a reduced showing of a display advertise- 
ment with many faults Yet the advertisement was typical of man) 
display advertisements appearing m many newspapers not so particu- 
lar as they might be about advertising typographic standards 
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The four least important elements in the advertisement (but the 
four most prominently treated) were the four borders All of them 
were too heavy The lower border was not designed for newspaper use 
Although the type faces themselves were heavy, the borders, still 
heavier, distracted attention from the types— from the messages the 
types were supposed to convey The funereal border about the three 
men m the illustration suggested that they may have been discussing 
a death in the family of one of them The condensed bold face used for 
the larger body lines was not designed to be used in masses, and, used 
that way, was difficult to read The smaller lines m the three horizontal 
panels were too cramped, and the heavy and fancy vertical borders 
between the three units of the panel actually served as barriers to the 
gaze of the reader They made it difficult for him to shift from one 
unit to another 

The whole advertisement was too crowded It did not make suffi- 
cient use of the important element of white space Moreover, its un- 
attractive, commonplace appearance suggested that the store behind 
It was commonplace and probably offered commonplace goods at ques- 
tionable prices 

Notice how much more attractively the same items were treated in 
Example 285 

Observe the restrained borders, and that fewer of them were used, 
that the mam headlines were closely associated with the mam illustra- 
tion— not separated from it by attention-distracting rules, that all type 
Imes, both heads and body matter, were attractive and easy to read, 
with price figures that stood out unmistakably, but harmoniously, that 
white space was judiciously employed throughout 

The advertisement was dignified, confidence inspiring It suggested 
that the store behmd it was a high-class institution 

An important consideration to the newspaper is that that simple, 
dignified and effective advertisement required for its composition and 
makeup only a small fraction of the time required to set and put 
together the commonplace and less effective advertisement suggested 
by Example 284 

Not many years ago some of the largest advertisers in the way of 
food stores made mistakes in advertismg They went m for meanmg- 
less arrays of heavy and black rules— as heavy and as black as the 
newspapers running the advertisements would tolerate But the more 
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successful of such stores have abandoned the use of many and heavy 
rules— either because they themselves recognized the advisability of 
doing it, or because the more particular newspapers declined to accept 
their offerings in their original forms— and are now presenting more 
attractive and more effective advertisements 

Notice the array of meaningless black rules in the advertisements 
suggested by Example 286, rules that distracted attention from the 
type lines to themselves and, consequently, militated against the effec- 
tiveness of the type lines 

The employment of white space in place of most of those rules 
would have been a better investment, as suggested by the resetting of 
those advertisements in Example 287 

The reset advertisements were much easier to read than the ongi 
nals, largely because of the non-use of distracting rules, and because 
nearly all lines in the resettings were m capitals and lower-case, 
whereas many lines m the original were set entiiely in capitals 

Of course Examples 286 and 287 showed extremely different treat- 
ments One was unusually black, the other unusually light The reset- 
tings might have been in type faces considerably heavier than those 
used m Example 287 and still have been much more attractive and 
legible than the original had the r^ettings avoided the use of very 
many words entirely m capitals and made judicious use of white 
space in place of meaningless, disfiguring and distracting rules 

That “all display is no display” is just as true in the advertising 
columns of a newspaper as in its news and feature columns 

Place an unusually black advertisement among several consider- 
ably lighter ones and the heavy display, of course, will dommate the 
page— whether or not that display will be easy to read 

Many newspaper advertisers call for heavy typographic treatments 
Naturally, they want their displays to stand out among others on a 
page But many such advertisers fail to realize that other users of 
space on the same page want their statements to stand out, also, and 
that they plan to bring about that result by means of typographic treat- 
ments just as heavy as, or even heavier than, others on the page 
Such thinkmg often results in pages of black blotches that fight 
among themselves for attention without any one of them getting as 
much of it as its planner expected to attract-blotches that not only 
spoil the looks of pages but that abuse the eyesight of the reader and 
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make it difficult for him, the potential buyer of the things advertised’ 
to concentrate on any of the statements of any of the advertisers 

Some advertisers who now call for heavy typographic treatments 
would be willing to tone down their displays were it not that they feel 
compelled to use them in self-defense— to keep from being “out- 
shouted” by adjacent and competmg displays And that is why certain 
progressive newspapers have established definite typographic stand- 
ards for their advertising pages— standards which, by setting definite 
hmits on the degrees of blackness that may be employed by any adver- 
tiser, assure fair treatment for all users of space, and that make for 
much more attractive and readable pages 

Of course blackness is a comparative term A rule or decorative 
border that would be too heavy, or a type face that would be too large 
or too black, for a comparatively small advertisement, would not neces- 
sarily be objectionable in a comparatively large display Heavy rules 
cind borders and large or heavy type faces were made to be used m 
large areas and to be generously treated with white space But when 
large and black units are jammed into small areas, unsightliness is 
bound to result 

Some advertisers, however, are shrewd enough, even when using 
space in newspapers that permit advertisers to employ unusually 
heavy display, to plan their advertisements to stand out m a group of 
heavy ones And such advertisements are made to stand out, not by 
the use of heavy faces, but by the employment of light faces and the 
judicious use of white space 

Example 288 demonstrates convincingly that a fairly small hght 
advertisement can dcmraiate a page consisting mostly of heavy dis- 
plays, and can be much easier to read 

The page suggested by Example 288 was by no means a “horrible 
example ” Its blacks were more restramed than those permitted by 
many newspapers But the lightest advertisement on the page was the 
one that stood out most conspicuously and invited reading most suc- 
cessfully To be sure, it was the deepest advertisement on the page, but 
it still would have been the most prominent had it been only h^ or a 
third as deep as it was, and it would have been even more conspicuous 
had the nine other advertisements grouped about it been blacker than 
they were 

Undoubtedly those nine other advertisers called for the heavy 
display they received Perhaps the copy for the lighter advertisement 
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was submitted to the paper’s advertising department with the request 
that that department give it effective display. Perhaps that advertUer 
was shrewd enough to specify that his ‘‘shouting” be done gently. 



At any rate, the ones responsible for that light advertisement and 
its placement in the paper made effective use of contrast. 

To some extent the subject or subjects (as well as the size) of an 
advertisement should dictate the sort of type and other physical treat- 
ment the advertisement should be given. While it is easily possible to 
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go to extremes m such matters— sometimes to ridiculous extremes— 
some subjects naturally call for lighter treatments, some for heavier, 
than others 

Advertisements uninteresting in themselves tend to make the 
paper as a whole unmterestmg In this class fall advertisements kept 
standmg from issue to issue— kept standmg so long, through so many 
issues, ^at they become too familiar to too many readers to be interest- 
ing to them Besides, the practice of lettmg advertisements stand from 
issue to issue often results m unsightly displays after the first few 
runmngs— unsightliness caused by broken, battered or worn type faces, 
cuts, rules or borders, or improperly cleaned forms, with consequently 
impaired printing qualities 

Many papers long since have declined to run displays merely read- 
ing “Compliments of a Friend,” on the ground that such displays 
cannot be interesting to many readers Besides, such displays smatter 
of charity 

Rules and borders enclosing advertisements should be carefully 
jomed at the comers Some rules and borders were designed to be 
mitered— to be trimmed at an angle of 45 degrees at the pomts at which 
they are to be joined— not merely put together without mitering Often 
otherwise-attractive layouts are spoiled by carelessly “joined” rules 
or borders 

Some advertisers are always on the hunt for the unusual in type 
faces, and from time to time break into newspaper print with faces 
that have no other virtue than that of novelty— if novelty be a virtue— 
and that cannot, because of their physical characteristics, be used 
effectively in newspaper advertising But more experienced newspaper 
advertisers do not employ a face merely because it seems imusual It 
has to be considerably more than that It has to be a face that, in 
addition to intrinsic merit, will stand up well m the stereotyping de- 
partment and that will print clearly and do a good selling job despite 
the handicaps imposed by coarse-fibered newsprint, soupy news ink, 
high-speed presses, and little if any make-ready 

Some of the many linotype faces (available in various sizes) that 
can be used effectively in newspaper advertising, in addition to the 
faces shown in Chapters 4 and 34, are 
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18-pomt Antique No 1 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

18-pmnt AnbqueNo 1 Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

18-pomt Penedietine 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Tha 

IS'point penedietine Italic 

Some Type Faces Ate Easier to Read Tha 

18-pomt Penedictme Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

18 point penedictme Bold Italic 

Some T ype Faces Ate Easier to Read 

18-point Clearface Boid 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

18-point Clearface Boid Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

IS-poInt Caramond Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Tha 

18 point Caramond Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Tha 

18-polnt patastExtsa Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to 

18-point Fabat Extra Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier t 

18-point Pabst Extra Bold Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Th 

18-polnt Vulcan Bold 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to R 

18-point Vulcan Bold Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to R 
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Pabst Extra Bold, Pabst Extra Bold Italic and Pabst Extra Bold 
Condensed are popular with some food-store advertisers who believe 
in strong display, as also are Metroblack No 2, Poster Bodoni, Poster 
Bodoni Italic, and many other heavy faces in the same or related cate- 
gories but known by various other names 

The newspaper equipped with a fair assortment of rule and border 
material can secure innumerable attractive rule and border effects by 
combining certain rules and borders with certain others 

In an article in the hxnotype News, Paul A Bennett demonstrated 
some of the many attractive effects that can be secured by the com- 
binmg of rules 

‘ There is nothing particularly fascinating/’ Mr Bennett stated, 
"about a single rule around an advertisement or a page of type 

(2 point 404) 

‘ This sort of treatment frames the page, but it may be framed more 
attractively by combimng the single rule with a parallel or an oxford 
Nor is a parallel rule itself very mterestmg when used as the border 
for the same purpose 


(S point 648) 

“In fact, I will always remember some one saying it reminded him 
of car tracks or railroad tracks, so little design attractiveness does the 
combination afford 

“But parallel rules become much more interesting by a variation 
in weight of either the upper or lower rule 


(8 point S36) 

or by the simple reversmg of the process 


(8 poiDt536) 

“Here the distinction m weight brings the combination known to 
printers as an oxford rule, and there are many varieties of oxfords 
‘ The parallel rule and the single rule offer various possibilities in 
combination and will be found exceedingly useful in the formal sort 
of printed piece, or as a frame for the dignified announcement or 
advertisement 
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(6 pointers and2 point 404) 


“Here the effect may be changed by varying the amount of space 
between the two rules, or the combination may be reversed very 
easily to give an entirely different effect 


(2 point 404 and6 point £48) 


“And in this combination, too, the amount of space may be varied 
between the single and the parallel rule to suit the particular need 
of the ]ob 

“The three-, four- and five-line parallel rules are infinitely more 
interesting in themselves than the two-Ime parallel and also afford 
numerous combinations with each other and with a single rule of 
different weight to gain a desired effect A few are shown 


(6 polnt737) (g pointesO) 


(8 point 657) (10 poInt647V 
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“When we see many newspaper advertisements surrounded by a 
rule border of no particular distinction, it almost seems that the com- 
positor or makeup man reached for the nearest rule to him and used it, 
regardless of fitness 

“That IS hardly the preferable method for men who have any pride 
in their work It may take a trifle longer to do the ]ob well— but isn’t it 
worth it’ I venture the opmion that the customer will think so, and 
that should be somethmg of a consideration 

“And this job of putting a decent-looking arrangement of rules 
aroimd an advertisement, or a booklet cover— or almost any job, for 
that matter— isn’t a question of having an enormous amount of ma- 
terial, or spendmg a vast amount of time, either It may be done with 
very limited resources and just slight extra effort 

"From the many Imotype matrix slides available, I have selected 
five as a matter of specific suggestion These rules may be combined m 
a variety of ways to suit the immediate need at hand Here are a few 
suggestions 



“Any of these rules may be used individually to advantage on many 
types of work, or in numerous combinations of which the above three 
are typical They can also be reversed, for instance, to form totally 
different borders, as the following scheme shows 



(fi point 643 


(2 point 404 




and 2 point 404) 


andO polnt514) 


and 8 pQfnt376) 


“This IS one concrete example of gettmg double value from a small 
investment in matrix-slide equipment The same prmciple is possible 
with almost any selection of rules— and the result justifies the shght 
amount of effort 
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“Check up your own variety of rules some time You may see 
unused combmation possibilities that will aid materially m domg 
better work Or you may discover that a small investment m a few 
additional matrix slides will double or quadruple the usefulness of 
your present equipment It's worth while checkmg up on, whichever 
method you pursue ” 

In another article m the Linotype News, Mr Bennett demonstrated 
some of the many effects that can be secured by the combining of 
certain border umts 

“There’s a touch of newness and a sparkle m the border designs 
of two recent Altman advertisements that made them difficult to pass 
on a crowded newspaper page,” Mr Bennett stated 

“We are showing a portion of these borders in Figure 2 and Figure 3 
— illustratmg the different effects that can be gamed with identical 
border umts 
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“In the upper portion of the space occupied by these borders we 
ViavB Tearranged Vne imits to gam the more pleasing design dlustrated 
hy Figure 2a In Figure 3a the units are arranged in the same manner 
as Figure 3, with the exception of the comer design, which is handled 
somewhat better 

“In Figures 4 and 5 the slugs have been placed back to back to 
show that still another effect may be gained from the units arranged 
as in Figure 3 
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“And in Figures 6 and 7 the effect is changed again by taking the 
top and bottom slugs of both Figures 4 and 5, changing each, and 
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moving the top slug one unit to the left to gam a sort of overlapping 
triangle design 




“Another reversal of the slugs shows a totally different design, as 
in Figures 8 and 9 


SESEBBSmB iDOBaBOBaBa 
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“But these examples don’t begin to exhaust the possible combina- 
tions of our border units, which, by the way, are 12-pomt No 545 
andl2-pomtNo 550 

“In Figures 10, 11, 12 and 13 we have a black and white sidewise 
pyramid effect, and a sort of barber-pole effect 
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“Each may be used effectively as border designs for advertisements, 
booklet covers and in a variety of ways 

“Truly a httle experimenting with scissors, proofs and a paste pot 
is worth while ” 


Advertising in metropolitan dailies usually is sold by the agate line, 
in small dailies and weeklies by the column inch 
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A NEWSPAPER PAGE on which display advertising is pyramided 
to the right can be much more attractive as a whole, as well as 
. more considerate of the reader and more effective for adver- 
tisers, than a page on which advertisements are scattered in helter- 
skelter fashion A page with its advertising pyramided not only makes 
possible the running of news or feature stories or departments at the 
top of the page, where readers are accustomed to looking for important 
stories or departments, but it helps the reader to concentrate on the 
items m which he is most interested at the moment— “reading matter" 
or advertising, as the case may be On a helter-skelter page the various 
stories and advertisements keep interrupting and diverting his atten- 
tion, often to his annoyance and to the disadvantage of all the units 
Moreover, the stones on such a page, even important stones, appear 
to be little more than fillers 

Example 289 presents a reduced showing of an advertising page 
from the Neiu York Times ' 


Notice the orderly arrangement of the advertisements and stories, 
and that the largest advertisement was in the lower-right comer And 
be sure to note that, although fully two-thirds of the page was given 
over to advertising, the tops of six columns presented news stones 
Equally graphic, but in a different way, is the rearrangement of 
the same typographic elements suggested by Example 290-a re- 
arrangement that would not be acceptable to the Times or other 
American newspapers with high typographic standards 

Two of the larger advertisements were given the top-of-page posi- 
tion sometimes called for by advertisers, the largest both top-of-page 
and outside position 
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That page appeared unorganized, chaotic It was confused and con- 
fusing The arrangement of its various elements, or, rather, disarrange- 
ment, tended to pull the reader’s attention m too many different 
directions at once The advertisements fought among themselves for 
attention, to the disadvantage of all It was difficult for the reader to 
concentrate on any single advertisement— or story 

Had the larger advertisements been set m heavier type faces and 
enclosed with heavier rules, as such advertisements often are treated 
in some newspapers, the page would have appeared decidedly top- 
heavy and even more unattractive 

And the story possibilities of the page were minimized Theoret- 
ically, at least, the average newspaper reader is more interested in the 
straight news or features in a paper than in the advertising However 
this may be in actual practice, several of the stones on that page ap- 
peared to be little more than fillers 

It is well for advertisers to bear m mind (and perhaps for pub- 
hshers to remind them, diplomatically, from time to time) that an 
attractive advertisement on an attractively arranged page can be more 
effective for all concerned than a good-looking advertisement on an 
unattractive page— the sort that often results when demands for iso- 
lated positions have been complied with Every advertisement is af- 
fected in some way "by the company it keeps ” 

Not only do many metropohtan newspapers and some smaller 
papers follow the pyramid plan, but several alert advertisers, recog- 
nizing the effectiveness of the plan, follow it themselves for many of 
their displays 

Example 291, a reduced showing of a page with all of the adver- 
tising on it from the same store, suggests the way in which several 
large New York Stores often present advertisements m newspapers— 
attractively, effectively pyramided to the right 

And Example 292 suggests how a large national advertiser that 
uses space in many newspapers often submits its plates, press proofs 
or matrices— attractively, effectively pyramided to the right 

Observe that, in Example 291, the tops of all eight columns were 
“left open” by the advertiser for news or feature stories, and that in 
Example 292 the tops of five consecutive columns were “left open” for 
stories and a department, “The Food Markets”— a department closely 
related to the items advertised— foods (The borders in Example 292 
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show up much heavier than they did in the original, where they were 
an imobtrusive gray.) 

Such advertisers are shrewd enough to appreciate that space on a 
page attractively arranged as a whole can be much more effective for 



EXAMPLE 291 


them than on a page of the helter-skelter kmd. And they appreciate, 
too, that stories or departments at the top of a page can be attention 
arresting to many a reader who, were there no such matter there, 
would be inclined to turn the page without more than glancing at the 
advertising on it, but who, being stopped by those stories or depart- 
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ments, may look over the advertisements too before directing lus 
attention to other pages. 

Moreover, when an advertiser does his own pyramiding, he is in a 
position to give each unit of the pyramid the treatment it seems to 
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will preclude the possibihty of any other large and perhaps clashing 
advertisement’s being run on tbe same page 

Of course small displays from other advertisers can be, and often 
are, run on the same page, and in fairness to all concerned, at the 
discretion of the paper’s advertismg department But the pyramiding 
advertiser knows that, ordinarily, a fairly large pyramid has a good 
chance of being the only advertising on a page, and that, in any event, 
no other fairly large advertisement will be run beside it 


A page that must carry several fairly large advertisements and 
several or more smaller ones presents a different problem Such a page 
suggests a compromise with the pyramid plan 

Example 293 presents a reduced showmg of an attractively ar- 
ranged page from the N&w York Times, with three advertisements two 
columns wide or wider, and four single-column advertisements ‘ 

It will be observed that the three larger displays and one of the 
smaller were pyramided to the right, and that the three other single- 
column displays were presented in column one— a full column 
The page as a whole was much more attractive than it would have 
been had the advertisements been scattered in helter-skelter fashion 
Observe that all seven of the displays were “next to readmg mat- 
ter,’’ and that, although the advertisements appeared in seven of the 
eight columns, the tops of five consecutive columns presented stones 
The orderly, easy-to-follow arrangement of both “readmg matter" 
and advertisements treats both advertismg and news stones fairly And 
it treats readers fairly It helps them to concentrate on one group or 
the other, and on one group at a tune They are not obhged to shift 
attention from story to advertisement and advertisement to story, over 
and over, to find the items of mlerest to themselves on the page 
Advertismg is important, of course But so is news And so, decid- 
edly, are readers, who read m direct ratio as the readmg is made eas} 
for them, and who skip when concentration is made difficult 


The newspaper page that must present a dozen or so fairly small 
and no large advertisements presents still another problem The pyra- 
mid plan, or even a compromise-pyramid plan, could not be followed 
effectively, as the followmg of either would result m the “burymg” 0 ^ 
too many of the advertisements Such a page— particularly a five- or 
six-column page— calls for the “well,” or magazine, form of makeup 
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for the reading-matter columns, with the advertisements placed in 
vertical rows to the left and right 



EXAMPLE 294 


Example 294 suggests how more than four columns of small ad\ er 
tisements can be handled effectively on a six-column page 

It will be observed that columns one and two and five and six N'ere 
filled with advertisements, and that the middle columns with the 
exception of a few inches at the bottom, were devoted to local nail's 
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Although the page presented more thaii a dozen fairly small advertise- 
ments, all but one of them— the single-column advertisement in column 
SIX— were “next to reading matter,” and even that one had an outside 
position, at least 

The page held together well— was comparatively attractive and 
easy to read 

It might have been even more attractive had the larger advertise- 
ment in the upper-left comer been placed m the lower left, with the 
others in those left-hand columns graduated upward according to 
depth, and the same sort of treatment been given the advertisements in 
the right-hand columns, with the two single-column advertisements 
placed at the top 
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I N THESE DAYS, when the average newspaper reader has less 
time for reading than formerly— when he does more glimpsing 
than reading, and confines most of that glimpsing to the headlines 
and leading news stories or entertaining features— he seems to care 
little or nothing for newspaper editorials If his attention is to be cap- 
tured and held by the editorial page, that page must be unusually 
attractive physically It must be even more inviting looking than the 
general-news pages, and even easier to read 

There are several ways of making the editorial page of a newspaper 
attractively different in appearance from the other pages, no matter 
how physically attractive those others may be 

One popular way of doing this is by using fewer columns on the 
page, with some of the columns wider than others and in larger faces 
Many newspapers— particularly small-town papers— make the mis 
take of setting editorials (and other feature matter on their editorial 
pages) in lines that are too wide for the sizes of type used Compara 
tively small type faces are designed for use in comparatively narrov. 
measures Comparatively wide measures call for the use of larger faces 
While 7- and 8-point faces are appropriate for use in newspaper 
columns from 12 to 13 picas wide those same faces usually are too 
small for use in columns from 24^ to 26^^ picas wide Comparatively 
wide lines set in comparatively small faces are difficult to read 

Many editors who now set their editorials (and certain feature 
matter) m 8-point type or smaller in lines 25^/^ or 2QVz pic^s 
wide would do better to increase the type size, or to decrease the width 
of columns 

Those who do not wish to increase the type size, but do want their 
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editorial columns to be at least a little wider than the regular news 
columns, can secure attractive effecte by converting three regular 
columns into two columns from 17 to 19 picas in width, or four regular 
columns into three columns 16 picas or so wide, or by following some 
of the other column arrangements illustrated in this chapter. 



EXAMPLE 295 


(The column widths given in reference to several of the examples 
that follow should be regarded as approximate, rather than exact, 
widths, as most of those examples are from papers employing stereo- 
typing and as some papers experience greater shrinkage from stereo- 
typing than others.) 

The editorial page the upper portion of which is suggested by 
Example 295 had two regular columns and four wider columns. 

Columns one, two and three were each 16 picas wide; column four 
was 24 picas wide, and columns five and six were each 12^ picas. 

The display lines used, and the illustration in column four lent 
interest to the page, and so did the cut in column two and the extra 
shoulders of white used with four of the column rules. 

It will be observed that those extra shoulders were used with the 
wider columns, but not with the regular columns. The regular columns 
looked w’ell without them, but the wider would have been Jess ntirac~ 
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tive, and so would the page as a whole have been, had they been set 
as close to the column rules as were the regular columns 

The editorial page of the old New York Evening World had an at- 
tractive makeup, as suggested by Example 296 



EXAMPLE 296 


The page consisted of six columns Columns one and two were each 
17 picas wide, columns three, four and five were each 15 picas wide, 
and column six was 11 picas wide The 17-pica columns gave promi* 
nence to the editorial statements The letters from readers in columns 
three, four and five were prommently presented— prominently enough, 
no doubt, to please the writers of the letters— but not so prominently 
as to compete seriously in appearance with the strictly editorial cob 
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And the final and narrowest column lent an interesting touch 
makeup 

;e Evening World believed in giving its editorial-page cartoons 
lerable space, as suggested by the cartoon at the top of columns 
to five, which had the width of four regular columns 
her individual touches on the page— touches that helped to give 
ige a definite “personality”— were the panels across the top and 
; the bottom 

:tra shoulders of white space used with all column rules con- 
ed attractiveness to the page as a whole They gave it an 
d-up, uncrowded appearance, and enhanced its legibility 
le New York World-Telegram has used three wide and four 
XT columns for its editorial page, and sometimes has presented 
idmg editorial under a two-column partly boxed head at the top 
umns two and three, as suggested by Example 297 
le first three columns were each 15% picas wide, and the four 
columns were each 12 picas wide, with an extra shoulder of 
space on each side of the first two column rules and to the left 
* third column rule An initial letter was used at the beginning of 
editorial, initials were used at three places in the feature depart- 
in column three, and an initial was used at the beginning of the 
spondence in column four Initials were also used at the begin- 
of body lines in the two boxes 

bserve that the cartoon was the width of four regular columns 
he same paper has also presented two 18-pica and five 12-pica 
nns on its editorial page, with an extra shoulder of white space 
e left and right of the first column rule and to the left of the 
id, and with a four- and a two-column cartoon on the page, as 
;sted by Example 298 

xample 299 suggests an editorial page from the Houston (Texas) 
5 , with three wide columns and four narrow ones, with extra white 
j on both sides of all column rules, and with a cartoon above 
nns four, five and six 

'he masthead, boxed, extended across the first two columns, and 
ral initial letters were used The first three columns were each 15% 

; wide and the four others were each 11% picas wide 
he Chester (Pa ) Times has employed an editorial page with four 
and two narrow columns, and with a cartoon at the upper right 
two of the wide columns, as suggested by Example 300 
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The first two and the last two columns were each 19 picas wide, 
and the two center columns were each 12% picas wide The mam 
display lines in all boxed heads, except in the boxed overline used 
with the cartoon, were in an outlined type face 

Note the use of a nameplate at the top of the page 
The Christian Science Monitor of Boston has presented five 
umns on its editorial page, each 18% picas wide, with extra 
space on both sides of all column rules, as suggested by ExampI^Ol 
Observe the nameplate at the top of the page, the unusual mast- 
head, and the several prominent initial letters 

The New York Evening Journal, which also has employed a name- 
plate at the top of its editorial page, has presented one wide and six 
narrow columns to the page, as suggested by Example 302 

The first column was 24 picas wide, and the other columns were 
each 11% picas wide, with extra white space on both sides of all 
column rules, except to the left of the first rule 

Observe that the cartoon occupied the upper center of the page, 
and that unusually wide shoulders of white were employed beside the 
verses in the lower center 

The New York American, also with a nameplate at the top of its 
editorial page, has presented a biblical quotation in a box across the 
top, and its leading editorial in three wide columns under a boxed 
head reaching across the page, as suggested by Example 303 

The three top columns were each 28% picas wide, and were sepa- 
rated by short wavy rules and wide shoulders of white The four wide 

the six narrow columns were each 11 picas wide, with extra white 
space on both sides of the column rules Several initial letters were 
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The first two and the last two columns were each 19 picas wide, 
and the two center columns were each picas wide The mam 

display lines m all boxed heads, except m the boxed overline used 
with the cartoon, were in an outlmed type face 

Note the use of a nameplate at the top of the page 
The Christian Science Monitor of Boston has presented five cob 
umns on its editorial page, each 18^ picas wide, with extra wHe 
space on both sides of all column rules, as suggested by Exampl/301 
Observe the nameplate at the top of the page, the unusual mast- 
head, and the several prominent initial letters 

The New York Evening Journal, which also has employed a name- 
plate at the top of its editorial page, has presented one wide and six 
narrow columns to the page, as suggested by Example 302 

The first column was 24 picas wide, and the other columns were 
each 11% picas wide, with extra white space on both sides of all 
column rules, except to the left of the first rule 

Observe that the cartoon occupied the upper center of the page, 
and that unusually wide shoulders of white were employed beside the 
verses m the lower center 

The New York American, also with a nameplate at the top of its 
editorial page, has presented a biblical quotation m a box across the 
top, and its leading editorial in three wide columns under a boxed 
head reaching across the page, as suggested by Example 303 

The three top columns were each 28% picas wide, and were sepa- 
rated by short wavy rules and wide shoulders of white The four wide 

the six narrow columns were each 11 picas wide, with extra white 
space on both sides of the column rules Several initial letters were 
employed, and several boxed heads 

Note the position of the cartoon, in the lower middle of the page 
The Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram has presented six columns 
on its editorial page, with part of the third column “doubled up," with 
a cartoon centered at the top of the page, and has made use of several 
initial letters, as suggested by Example 304 

The SIX columns were each 16 picas wide, and white space was 
employed on both sides of all column rules The masthead, boxed, 
extended across the top of the first two columns, and several boxed and 
partly boxed heads were employed, also several initial letters 
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Seven columns, with extra white space on both sides of five col- 
umn rules, were presented on the editorial page of the New York 
Times suggested by Example 305 

The columns were each 13% picas wide No boxed heads were 
employed, no cartoon, no initial letters 

The Raleigh (N C ) News and Observer has presented seven col- 
umns on its editorial page, as suggested by Example 306 

The columns were each 13% picas wide, with extra white space on 
both sides of all column rules A three-column-wide cartoon was pre- 
sented at the top of columns four, five and six Six single-column 
boxed heads were employed, and two three-column boxed heads 
An unusual editorial-page plan has been followed by the Cleveland 
News, with two wide and four regular columns across parts of the 
page, and one wide and six regular across other parts, as suggested by 
Example 307 

The wide columns were each 24 picas wide, and the other columns 
each 12 picas 

Note the seven small halftones and the two single-column hne-cuts 
above the center fold, and the three cartoons across four columns at 
the bottom of the page 

Several initial letters were used 

The Long Island Daily Press of Jamaica, N Y , has employed one 
wide and six regular-width columns on its editorial page, with strips 
of white space of various widths between the columns, and with only 
one column rule, as suggested by Example 308 

T^e fest, ■•was 2.^ pvtas wvde, asvi lioluTims were 

each 12 picas An extra-wide strip of white was employed to the right 
of the column rule and to the left and right of column five Five boxes 
and boxed hea^ and three partly boxed heads were employed, as well 
as two halftones— one of them one column wide, the other a half 
The Star-Bulletin of Honolulu, Hawaii, has run an editorial page 
with four wide and two regular columns, as suggested by Example 309 
The first four columns were each 17 picas wide, and columns five 
and SIX were each 12 picas Extra white space was employed on both 
sides of the first three column rules and to the left of the fourth rule 
A two-column cartoon was presented m the upper-right corner, and a 
half-column halftone m column five Nme boxed heads were used 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch has used four wide and three nar- 
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row columns on its editorial page, with extra space on both sides of all 
column rules, as suggested by Example 310 

The 6rst four columns were each 14% picas wide, and the last three 
each 12 picas wide A three-column cartoon was used in the upper- 
right comer Four boxed heads were employed, and one single-column 
box Initial letters were used m columns one, two and four 

All of the heads were in the same type family— the Bodoni family- 
used for the news head dress of that paper. 

Some newspapers that have comparatively deep mastheads, run 
them at the bottom of the last column on the editorial page, instead of 
at the top of the first column, so that the leadmg editorial may be 
given a higher-up and more prominent position 

The Boston Herald has presented three wide and four narrow col- 
umns on its editorial page, with its masthead m the lower-nght corner, 
and with the name of the paper reaching across two columns at the 
upper left above a date line presented between rules, as suggested by 
Example 311 

Columns one, two and seven were each about 16 picas wide, and 
columns three, four, five and six were each about 12% picas wide 
Observe that the mam editorial was doubled up beneath a two- 
column head, and that an extra-wide shoulder of white space was 
used on each side of the first column rule and to the left of the second 
Note the position of the three-column cartoon 
The San Franctsco Chronicle has run an unusual editorial page 
with four wide and three narrow columns, with no masthead, but with 
a nameplate, as suggested by Example 312 

Columns one, two, six and seven were each 15 picas wide, and 
columns three, four and five were each 12 picas wide An extra 
shoulder of white space was used on each side of the first column rule 
and to the left of the second With the exception of the cut overline 
and the mam line in the head in the upper-nght comer, all heads 
were in sanserif faces Twelve boxed and two partly boxed heads were 
employed, as well as many imtial letters 

Observe the position of the three-column cartoon 
An interesting column plan has been used for the editorial page 
of the Alexandna (Va ) Garctfe, with two ^vide and five narrow 
columns, as suggested by Example 313 

The two outside columns were each 18 picas wide, and the five 
inside columns were each 12 picas wide The mam lines of most of 
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the heads, four of them partly boxed, were in the Cheltenham family 
Note the position of the cartoon 

An unusually lively looking editorial page has been run by the 
Delta (Ohio) Atlos, a weekly, as suggested by Example 314 

Notice the unusual column bieak-up, with a double column below 
columns two and three, and with a double column above columns four 
and five at the lower right (Other pages m the same issue of the Atlas 
were seven columns wide ) The double-column matter on that page 
was 24 picas wide, and most of the single-column matter was 12 picas 
wide But extra white space was employed to set off the wider lines, as 
well as the lines under the boxed head “A Lesson in Local History ” 
Note that two cartoons— a three-column and a single-column— were 
used, as well as ten boxed or partly boxed heads, with most of the 
large lines in fairly light sanserif faces 

Imtial letters were employed for the two main editorials and for 
the leading feature at the upper right and for the verses 
Note the unusual box that formed a part of the masthead 
The Rhtneheck (NY) Gazette, an enterprising weekly, has pre- 
sented seven columns on its editorial page, as suggestd by Example 315 
The first two columns were each 18 picas wide, and the five other 
columns were each 12 picas wide 

Observe the attractively boxed masthead, and the position of the 
cartoon, m the lower-right corner 

Four boxed heads were employed, and an extra shoulder of white 
on each side of the first column rule and to the left of the second 

Example 316 suggests an editorial page from the Coraopohs (Pa ) 
Record, avjotbAr vioekLy 

The other pages of the Record in the edition from which this exam- 
ple was made consisted of seven 13-pica columns But this page con- 
sisted of four columns a little less than 13 picas wide, with the editorials 
themselves in lines 18 picas wide A wavy rule heavier than the regular 
column rules, but not too heavy, surrounded the editorials No column 
rules were used within the editorial panel A border of white space 
was employed inside the panel all the way round Each editorial was 
started with a display initial The panel effect was carried through to 
the bottom of the page by the use of a three-column cartoon below the 
editorial panel 

Although it is unusual to see editorials presented m the center 
columns of a newspaper page, rather than m the beginning columns, 
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this wTitcr can tliink of no sound reason why such presentations should 
not be made. In fact, ‘the attractiveness of the page ilhistratcd here 
centered round that treatment. 
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EXAMPLE 316 

. On either side of the editorial panel wzis a short storj* with a boxed 
head and a display initial, together with brief feature items. The boxes 
in the lower comers contributed interest to the page. The narrrw 
columns to the right and loft of the larger lines in the middle cc ihr 
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masthead were 6 picas wide, and the larger Imes m the masthead were 
23 picas wide 

The Foxboro (Mass ) Reporter, another weekly, has presented 
four columns on its editorial page, with a masthead above columns two 
and three, as suggested by Example 317 

The columns were each 15 picas wide, and, instead of column rules, 
2-pica shoulders of white space were employed between columns 
Example 318 suggests an editorial page from the Linotype News, 
with the first four columns each 12 picas wide, the next column 16 
picas wide, and the panel 33% picas wide from rule to rule, but with its 
heads, cut and body lines held m to 30 picas 

Extra white space was employed to the right of the fourth column 
rule and to the right and left of the fifth The rules used about and 
within the panel were oxfords, as also were those used for the boxed 
head at the top of columns three and four, and for the box at the 
bottom of column one 

The appearance of many an editorial page is marred by a masthead 
most of the lines of which have been left standing from issue to issue 
until they have become so battered or worn or ink encrusted that the} 
show up too black or smudgy in print 

Mastheads should be reset frequently, or, if they are set by ma- 
chine, several recasts of each Ime should be made at each setting and 
the hnes assembled and put aside for use at the first sign of faultmess in 
the lines left standing in a form 

The editorial page usually is a left-hand page toward the middle of 
a paper, as right-hand pages often are in greater demand among adver- 
tisers than lefts, but some editors present their editorial pages as first 
pages of second sections, or as last pages, or m other positions 
See, also. Chapter 42 
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M any newspaper editors believe that attractive feature 
pages are decided assets to a paper. Some editors, particu- 
larly in smaller cities and towns, are convinced that attrac- 
tive feature pages are more interest arousing than what they consider 
good editonal pages Some, again, maintain that a compromise measure 
has proved more satisfactory m their particular fields— the combma- 
tion editorial and feature page 

It IS not the purpose here to discuss the case for or against the 
runmng or not running of editonal or feature pages or combinations 
of the two DiflPerent localities, of course, suggest different treatments 
Each editor should know, or should make it his concern to find out, 
which IS best in his particular case But it is the purpose to state that in 
many cases attractive feature pages have proved and are proving more 
than worth while, and to suggest that other editors not using such 
pages carefully consider their merit or lack of merit as applied to their 
particular fields 

Examples 319 and 320 present reduced showings of two feature 
pages from the Milwaukee Sentinel 

Study of those pages reveals that considerable care was devoted to 
the makeup of each The heads on both were presented with the 
thought of careful balance in mind Each boxed head was balanced by 
a boxed head in the same type face and contained a like number of 
lines Each boxed overline was balanced by a boxed overlme in the 
same type face, each group of boxed overlines, by a like number of 
lines in the same type face 

In Example 319 eight illustrations were used— one three-column 
cut, five double-column cuts and two cuts each one and one-half col- 
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umns wide. In EJ^ample 320 appeared seven illustrations— again one 
three-column cut and two cuts each one and one-half columns wide, 



EXAMPLE 319 

with four cuts two columns wide. Each balancing cut on each page 
carried a like number of lines in its legend. 

The use on each of those pages of two cuts each one aud one-half 
columns wide, in combination with the three-column cut, varied the 
pictorial “break up” without “breaking up” the regular body-line 
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widths. The pictorial variety was heightened without the necessity of 
“run-arounds.” 



EXAMPLE 320 


. Example 321 suggests an opposite-editorial page from the Nexo 
York World-Telegram—a page that retained much of the typographic 
flavor possessed by the opposite-editorial page of the old New York 
World, one of the papers involved in the World-Telegram merger. 
Columns one and three toward the top of the page were wide col- 
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umns— each 17^ picas— and column two was a narrow column— 11^ 
picas And extra white space was employed on both sides of the first 
two column rules and to the left of the third column rule The other 
columns on the page were regular 12-pica columns, with the exception 
of the double-column matter at the bottom of columns six and seven 
Most of the heads on the page were boxed or partly boxed with parallel 
rules But the side heads m three of the columns were boxed with hair- 
line rules A score and more of paragraphs were started with initials 
The same paper has also run an opposite-editorial page with one 
24-, two 17%- and three 11^-pica columns (the latter columns below 
a three-column cartoon) for the upper part of the page, and eight 
12-pica columns for the lower part, as suggested by Example 322 
Sometimes two narrow columns have been run m. place of the 
right-hand 24-pica column, and sometimes advertising has been run in 
that spate and elsewhere toward the right on the page 

The New York American has featured a “March of Events Page/' 
as suggested by Example 323 

Columns one, three and six were each 15 picas wide, column two 
was 11% picas wide, and columns four and five were each 17 picas 
wide And extra white space was used with all column rules A boxed 
line was presented immediately below the runmng head, and most of 
the heads were boxed or partly boxed with 1-point rules Twenty-five 
and moie paragraphs were started with imtial letters 

The United States News, which has presented seven 14-pica col- 
umns to the page, sometimes has devoted the greater part of a page to 
a story and presented it m a large panel employing oxford rules with 
ornamental corner pieces, as suggested by Example 324 

The five columns of body matter withm the panel were held m to 
13-pica columns and generous strips of white space were used between 
those columns m place of column rules The eighteen sub-heads withm 
the panel were boxed with 1-pomt rules Only one initial letter was 
used— at the beginning of the first body Ime in the panel The two full 
columns and the parts of the five other columns outside of the panel 
were each 14 picas wide 

But sometimes that same paper has devoted an entire page to one 
story and has surrounded the page with oxford rules with ornamental 
corner pieces as suggested by Example 325 

That page presented seven 13-pica columns with generous strips of 
white space behveen columns m place of column rules And the page 
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was further enlivened by a silhouetted halftone that occupied parts of 
two columns above the center fold, and by the two double-column 
boxes at the bottom, employing 1-pomt rules Eleven two-line sub- 
heads set flush at the left were used, and three initial letters-at the 
start of the first line of body matter on the page, and at the beginnings 
of the first lines in the two boxes 

But a chief feature page of the Untied States News has presented 
its material in three wide columns enclosed by a double border, as sug- 
gested by Example 326 

Those three columns were each 26 picas wide, with 4-pica strips of 
white space between columns The first line of body matter was started 
with an initial letter surrounded by an ornamental border, and seven 
three-lme sub-heads were employed— cut-m lines set flush at the left 
The New York Herald Tribune has presented attractive feature 
pages in its Sunday issues made up of letters received from readers and 
of cartoons reprinted from other papers See Example 327 

One four-column and four two-column heads were used, and the 
five cartoons were presented under overlines The four-column head 
was boxed with oxford rules, which harmonized with the heads, m 
Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold Italic 

The Long Island Daily Press of Jamaica, N Y , has presented what 
it calls its magazine page, with a partitioned-off banner panel at the 
top, and a panel at the bottom calling attention to other features on 
other pages See Example 328 

Six illustrations were used— a five-column Ime-cut, a single-column 
line-cut, a single-column halftone, and three half-column halftones 
All heads were comparatively light, with several of the lines in italics 
Single rules were used to box the head above the five-column cut as 
well as for the three-column partly boxed head toward the lower right 
and the smgle-column box at the bottom of column three In each case 
outlined diamonds were used to join the corners of the rules 

A feature page from the New York World~Telegram making use of 
a large picture layout is suggested by Example 329 

All heads were in comparatively light sanserif faces, with the 
mortised-in cut legend m the Antique Italic classification The leading 
paragraphs were presented across three columns Single columns were 
held to 11^/^ picas, and fairly wide strips of white were used in pla*^® 
of rules between columns Single rules with outlined diamonds at the 
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corners were used to box all subordinate heads The six-column boxed 
head lent interest to the lower part of the page 

Example 330 suggests a feature page from the New Haven (Conn ) 
Evening Register with unusual pictorial treatment 

Most of the body lines were 12 picas wide, although some were 
wider and others not so wide No column rules were employed, but 
several hairline rules were used horizontally, and two rather wide 
shaded rules were run vertically on the page 

Note that a large but fairly light banner in capitals and lower-case 
was used at the top of the page, and that the last column was filled with‘ 
halftones accompanied by overlines and legends 

Example 331 suggests a feature page from the Linotype News, with 
four columns each 16 picas wide and a center panel 33 picas wide 
from rule to rule, but with its type lines held in to 30 picas 

Extra white space was used beside all column rules, and generous 
leading was employed between the body lines in the panel Oxford 
rules were used to enclose the banner, and the head at the top of the 
second column The pictures toward the top and at the bottom of the 
panel helped to brighten the page 

Another feature page from the same publication is suggested by 
Example 332 

The six columns were each 16 picas wide, and generous shoulders 
of white space were employed with all column rules The twenty-one 
silhouetted halftones, each 6 by 9 picas m size, gave the page a lively 
appearance, and the double-column panel also contributed interest 
typographically, to the page Oxford rules were used for that panel, 
and ornamental dashes were employed within it 

Observe that all cuts presenting profile views were placed to “look 
into” their stories 
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Although many women long since have become interested in 
/-A the newspaper as a whole, rather than in any one part of it, 
jL a. many metropolitan papers continue to run pages of particular 
interest to women— supposedly of more interest to women than to 
men And many such papers give their “woman’s pages” lighter treat- 
ments as to types and pictures than they ordinarily give their other 
pages, with the exception of “society pages”— discussed m the next 
chapter In fact, many papers that run pages of particular interest to 
women make no distinction between woman’s pages and society pages, 
but run one or more “mixed” pages In this group are many smaller 
dailies that cannot spare the space for the two separate and distinct 
pages, as well as most of the weeklies that attempt to present pages of 
particular interest to women 

Example 333 suggests a page from the Chester (Pa ) Times with a 
boxed banner reading “Varied Interests of Women and Their Homes— 
Fashions— Health ” 

Most of the heads, and most of them were boxed heads, were pre- 
sented in the same kind of fairly light outlined type used for the 
banner— types considerably lighter in weight than those ordinarily 
used for heads on other pages in the same paper Light single rules 
were used for all boxes below the banner The banner itself was boxed 
with three-stroke parallel rules— which show up heavier in Example 
333 than they did in the original The mam words of the four-column 
hand-drawn head were kept comparatively light, considering the point 
size and width of those words The two boxed heads below the center 
fold, each three columns wide, helped to make the lower half of the 
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page lively looking, and the three illustrations above the fold lent 
interest to the page as a whole 

Observe that the two-column advertisement in the lower-right 
comer was given a hght treatment that kept it from jarring against the 
other units and from marring the appearance of the page 

Cutoffs were light smgle rules 

The Chicago Daily News has run woman’s pages making generous 
use of pictures, and employing head faces considerably lighter than 
head faces used on most of its other pages 

Ibtample 334 suggests a page from that paper with three two- 
column halftones, two of them quite deep, below an italic banner 
reading “Pretty Clothes— Good Food— Your Children— and How to Be 
Beautiful ” 

All heads below the banner, with the exception of the hand-drawn 
head above the picture in columns four and five, were in fairly light 
monotone faces m the Antique classification The hand-drawn head, 
although comparatively large as to point size, was even lighter in 
weight than most of the other heads The overlmes used with the two 
other pictures were two columns wide, as also were the leading para- 
graphs of the stories in columns one and two, and three and four The 
single-column box at the bottom of column five, the double-column 
box at the top of columns five and six, and the boxed heads m columns 
three and six were enclosed with light single rules Light parallel 
rules were used helow the banner and for cutoffs elsewhere Several 
initial letters were employed 

25ie iVeoy Ycrrk Worid-Telegram has presented woman's pages with 
heads m sanserif and other faces considerably lighter than most of the 
heads used on most of its other pages, and with much space given over 
to pictures 

Example 335 suggests a page from that paper with a banner m 
fairly light sanserif capitals readmg “CHAMOIS ACCESSORIES 
CONTRAST SMARTLY WITH NAVY BLUE SUITS " 

Most heads below the banner were in fairly hght sanserif faces, 
with some of the heads partly boxed The picture group occupied parts 
of Hve columns, with legend lines m itahc Most body hnes of the story 
at the top of columns one and two were two columns wide, as also was 
the lead of the other story m columns one and two Most of the body 
hnes of the story dropping from the banner were set 30 picas wide 
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Note the use of a half-column halftone with the story at the tipper 
left, and the employment of four half-column line cuts m column eiohj. 
The five-column partly boxed head below the center fold and its 
four boxed subordinate heads (m a light face) lent interest to the 
lower part of the page 

Note how a single-column brief story was placed between some of 
the items in the picture group, and, above it, a five-line box 

The rules used for the box and the boxed and partly boxed heads 
were all light single rules, in many instances complemented with out 
lined diamonds Four of the column rules, too, were topped with the 
ornaments The only cutoff on the page was a light single rule Several 
initial letters were employed 

The New York Post, too, has employed fairly light sansenfsfor 
heads on its woman’s pages, as suggested by Example 336 

That page had a banner in fairly light outlined type reading “Tfus 
Young Man Is Right— Such Sacrifice Is Foolish and Futile,’ with a 
two-column drop in a fairly light sanserif face Most of the other heads, 
too, were in sanserifs, with one of the heads m column three, and sub* 
heads in columns seven and eight, presented flush at the left Leading 
paragraphs of the story at the top of columns one and two were two 
columns wide, but with several of the lines somewhat narrower to 
make room for the 8-pica halftone Leadmg paragraphs m the storj in 
the lower-right corner also were two columns wide While most of the 
lines in columns one and two were 12 picas wide, other single-colun® 
lines on the page were held to 11 Ms picas, and an extra shoulder of 
white was used on each side of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
enth column rules, and to the right of the second column rule 

Note that, while light sanserif overhnes w ere used with the dou ^ 
and single-column halftones, no overline was used with the large n 
tone in columns three to five A frame of white space fully two 
wide sunounded that picture, which was accompanied by a 
legend, the mam Ime of which was in a comparatively large u 
sanserif face, and followed by a two-column head and a story cen 
lound the picture ^ 

Note, particularly, that the legend was separated from ^ 
by fully two picas of white— by as much white as that emp o) 
cither side and above the picture i (pj 

Cutoffs were light single rules rliamonds were us 
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tops of the first, second and third column rules, and at the top of the 
lower portion of the last column rule Several initials were used 
Another of the many papers that have presented their woman’s 
pages with heads m type faces considerably lighter than most of the 
heads used on most of their other pages is the Cleveland News 

Example 337 suggests a page from that paper employing five two- 
column illustrations, with four of them stepped down from the right 
All heads were fairly light and most of the heads were in sanserif 
faces One of the stones at the top was presented in three columns each 
151^ picas wide, with extra shoulders of white for its column rules 
Another story was presented m two columns each 17 picas wide, with 
' extra white beside its rules All five of the pictures had sanserif over- 
hnes, and the legends of the three halftones were m Antique Italic 
Note, at the bottom of the page, that a story with a two-column 
head was placed beside and rmder some of the lines of a story under a 
four-column head— a canopy treatment often followed to advantage by 
many papers 

AH cutoffs were light single rules Several mitial letters were 
employed 

Some of the type faces particularly appropriate for use on woman’s 
pages and on society pages are shown in the next chapter 
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W HILE many newspapers, as already pointed out, make no 
distinction between woman’s pages and society pages, but 
run “mixed” pages— pages incorporating items that some 
editors would confine arhitranly to the one classification or to the 
other— many metropolitan papers publish both kinds of pages Manj 
of the papers that run both kinds give both the same sort of type 
treatment— usually considerably lighter than the treatments given 
their other pages— and run more pictures on both pages than on most 
of their other pages Often, though, many of the illustrations on wo- 
man s pages are presented in the form of line-cuts, particularly when 
dress styles and accessories are pictured, whereas most of the illustra- 
tions on society pages are in the form of halftones— reproductions of 
photographs of people 


Example 338 suggests a society page from the Neio York IVorld- 
Telegram, with a considerable portion of the upper half given over to 
three pictures of people-mostly women 

All heads were in fairly light sanserif faces Two of the pictures, 
each three columns wide, overlapped a picture five columns wide The 
two smaller pictures were separated by a story 23 picas wide and set 
off with shoulders of white space All cut legends were m a face in the 
Antique Italic classification The mam story m columns one and two 
was two columns wide, as also was the boxed story in columns five and 
SIX The canopy-treated four-column head, and the two three-column 
boxed heads, below the fold lent interest to the lower half of the page 
Light single rules complemented with outlined diamonds were used for 
the box and the three boxed heads Cutoffs were light single rules A 
dozen or so initial letters were employed 

The Cleveland News has presented society pages making use of 
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many pictures, with some of the pictures tmted with or outlined m 
color Example 339 suggests such a page, but without the color that 
was in the origmal 

Various degrees of color were used to frame several of the pictures 
and to tint some of the others Cut legends were in the italic of the body 
face The two mam heads were m fairly light sanserif faces, with first 
decks given flush-at-the-left treatment Most of the smaller heads were 
in Bodoni Bold Italic— m the same type family used for most of the 
heads on the front and other pages of the Cleveland News Cutoffs were 
hght smgle rules Several initial letters were employed 

The New York Herald Tribune has run in its society section on 
Sunday a page made up almost entirely of pictures, and sometimes has 
employed both halftones and Ime-cuts on such a page, as suggested by 
Example 340 

Society pages involving many other treatments could be shown 
here, but the three pages already suggested and the several somewhat* 
similar pages illustrated in Chapter 33 should serve to suggest manj 
other acceptable variations 

See, also, Example 271 

Some of the many linotype faces (available in various sizes) par- 
ticularly appropriate for heads on society pages and on woman’s pages 
— comparatively hght faces— are shown here 

18 point Benedictine Book 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Tha 

18 point Benedictine Book Italic 

Some T ype Faces Are Easier to Read Tha 

18 point Bodont 

Some Tj^je Faces Are Easier to Read Tlian 

18 point Dodonl Italic 

SomeTypeFacasAreEasiei loRead Than 0 

18 point Bodoni Book 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Ol 

19 point Bodoni Book Italic 

Some Type Faces Arc Easier to Read Thau Ol 
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18*polnt Caslon Old Face 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Oth 

18'point Caslon Old Face Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others 

18-polnt Century Expanded 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

20>point Cheltenham 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than 

20*polnt Cheltenham Italic 

Some T ype Faces Are Easier to Read Than 

18»pomt Cheltenham Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Other 

18'point Cheltenham Extra Condensed Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others 

18 'P 0 lnt Classic Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

18'polnt Cloister 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Othe 

18-point Cloister Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Others an 

16-point Eibas Ught Condensed 

Some Type Faces Are Easier (o Read Than Others and Ar 

18-pomt Garamond 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Or 

18-point Garamond Italic 

Sosne T ype Paces Are Easier to Read Than Ot 

18 pomt Granjon 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Othe 
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18-point Grangon Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Than Other 

I8-polnt Memphis Light 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Th 

18-point Memphis Medium , 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

IS-pomt Memphis Medium Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read T 

18 point Metrollte No 2 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

24-point Metrollte Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

18 -polntMetrothlnNo 2 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Tho 

24-point Metrothin Italic 

Some T ype Faces Are Easier to Rea 

18 -point Narciss 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to JRead Than 

IS-point Old Style No 7 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read Th 

18-polnt Scotch 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Read 

IS-polnt Scotch Italic 

Some Type Faces Are Easier to Rea 

Although the smaller sizes of some of these faces— sizes below 12 
point in some instances, below 10 and 8 point in others-would be too 
light to show up well in newspapers, the larger sizes of all of the faces 
often can be used to advantage on pages where the light or compara- 
tively light touch is desirable. 
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N ext to a big crime or scandal story, as an interest arouser 
and circulation builder, runs the feeling in many newspaper 
offices in large cities, comes Jive sports news So firmly con- 
vinced of the drawing power of sports news arc many editors of large- 
city papers that they often give such nc\vs prominent treatment on 
front pages, as pointed out in Chapter 2C Some large-city dailies run 
two or three or more sports pages m each issue The sports depart- 
ments of several such papers enjoy more freedom than many other 
departments of the same papers TTicy are allowed more by-lines, often 
operate their own copy desks, set and follow rules of Ihoir own as to 
headlines and story treatments, and plan the makeup of their own 
pages Often, too, they are given a much freer hand m the employment 
of “art” than are the planners of the gcneral-new'S pages 

The New York 'World-Telegram has run two or more sports pages 
m an issue, with its first sports page having a nameplate of its own, 
and usually featuring a picture or pictures of some current sports star 
or stars, as suggested by Example 341 

The leading sports column has been presented in a high double 
column at the left, as suggested here 

Note the prominence and the cut-out treatment given the leading 
picture, which occupied parts of six columns but with the mam body 
of the picture confined to the width of only three columns 

As that picture was “kept to scale”— held to regular column widths 
—no “run-arounds” were necessary, except for the switch from a dou- 
ble column to a single and back to a double at one point in the feature 
column at the left 

Observe that a brief story and a picture were presented m a double- 
column boxed ear at the upper right 
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Example 342 suggests another first sports page from the same 
paper, with the same sort of high double column at the left, and a 
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Note that, while that halftone occupied parts of five columns, it was 
no wider than two columns at its widest part, that part of it was only 
one column wide, and that the lowermost portion was held m to one 
and one-half columns, and the half column to the left of it was used to 
present the legend of the picture As that picture, too, was ‘ kept to 
scale,” no “run-arounds” were necessary 

Another effect that has been secured for the first spoits page of the 
same paper is suggested by Example 343 

Observe that two ears, with pictures, were employed with the 
nameplate, and that a story was featured m three double columns 
above the regular feature column and a large picture That illustration 
occupied parts of five columns, with most of it, however, confined to 
fewer columns, and it was “kept to scale” to get away from the setting 
of “run-arounds ” 

An unusual first sports page from the same paper— a page employ- 
ing two high double columns, and a hand-lettered sky-line streamer- 
IS suggested by Example 344 

Observe, also, that the greater part of four columns was given over 
to a picture layout of more than twenty-five units 

Another paper that has devoted considerable space to sports, that 
has employed a nameplate at the top of its leading sports page, and has 
given the mam picture prominent treatment, is the New York Amen 


can, as suggested by Example 345 

Note the high first column, the prominent line above the name- 
plate, and the two ears And observe that the large halftone, which 
occupied parts of seven columns, was superimposed on the nameplate 
and part of the left ear, and that an uninteresting portion of back- 
ground under the left arm of the football player pictured was routed 
out to accommodate a boxed legend for the picture 

The mam sports page of the Chicago Daily News has earned a 
nameplate of its own, sometimes in an illustrated panel reaching across 
the top of the page, and has devoted considerable space to pictures, as 


suggested by Example 346 

The large halftone toward the top pictured a young woman at the 
begmmng of a high dive, and the halftone toward the bottom showed 
her cleaving the water— supposedly at the end of the same dive The 
boxed overline with the upper illustration read “Up and Coming” fo^' 
lowed by a dash, and the boxed overlme with the lower cut read 
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“Down’” preceded by a dash— the dashes being used, of course, to help 
“tie up” the two pictures And both of those cuts, also, were “kept to 
scale” to get away from “run-arounds ” 

The New York Post, which has run its main sports page as the front 
page of its second section, has presented that page with a nameplate of 
its own, but smaller than the one used for the main front page of the 
paper, and has presented its main sports department m a double 
column beginning high at the left 

Example 347, which suggests a mam sports page from the Post— a 
page run the day of a football game between Army and Notre Dame 
teams— presented a deep halftone across all eight columns, toward the 
top of the page, below the nameplate and a pair of ears, but above the 
double-column department usually presented high at the left 

That halftone was 7 inches deep at the right, but was held to 4% 
inches toward the middle and at the left, and a feature box with a 
repeated head and doubled-up body lines in 12 point 27 V 2 picas wide 
was run above part of the picture A banner below the picture called 
attention to the subject discussed in the department at the left 

Another mam sports page from the same paper, with deep half- 
tones above the nameplate, is suggested by Example 348 

Those four halftones toward the top (5^/^ inches deep) were pre- 
sented undei boxed heads and were given two-hne prominent legends 
The mam department was started on a hne with the top of the name- 
plate, and an ear was employed at the right 

Note that two other deep halftones were presented across four 
columns in the body of the page 

More recently, however, the New York Post has run its mam sports 
page, with a secondary nameplate, as the second page of its second 
section, and has played up important news and feature stones on the 
front page of that section, imder a nameplate the same size as that used 
on the mam front page, and with a right ear prominently displaying 
the statement, “2nd Page One ” 

Most of the examples m this chapter made generous use of display 
lines m rather heavy italics, a commendable practice, as rather heavy 
italics can suggest strength and action— quahties often written up and 
pictured on sports pages 
See, also, Example 380 




Financial Pages 


M ost weekly newspapers, as well as many small dailies, 

present their financial news about the same as they do any 
other sort of news on inside pages That is, they give it little 
if any special typographic treatment The same column width followed 
for the general-news columns is employed and the same soit of head 
and body faces are used But most large-city dailies devote one or 
several pages m each issue to financial news, and usually present their 
stock and bond tabulations m wider columns and in smaller type sizes 
than those regularly employed for the general-news columns Many a 
daily that uses a 7- or a 7V^-point face for its general-news columns 
presents its stock and bond and other tabulations in a 6- or a 5^- or 
even a 5-pomt face 

While, of course, the smaller size is harder to read than the larger 
(assuming that both sizes are in the same type family) , the use of the 
smaller is justified by the considerations that it makes possible the 
presentation of more lines of information to the page or issue, and that 
the average reader is put to comparatively little inconvenience by the 
smaller size, as he is interested in no more than a few of the lines in 
any one table — the same sort of reasoning applied to the classified- 
advertising pages 

Some eight-column papers present their stock and bond tables m 
four double columns to the page, others run six columns to the pag^ 
and still others convert the six inside columns of a page into three 
double columns, or into four columns each about one and one-half 
times the width of a regular column, with a regular-width column on 
either side of the tabular matter And the body lines of those regular- 
width columns, which present news stories of a financial nature, are in 
the same type face and size used in the general-news columns 
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Example 350 shows a stock table with body lines set solid in tlie 
Gothic No. 3 available in combination with 5-point Excelsior No. 1. 
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And Example 351 shows a stock table with body lines set solid in 
the Bold Face No 2 available with 5-point Excelsior No 1. 
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Some papers sometimes present four of the “column and one-half” 
columns above or below three double columns, or present regular- 
width columns above or below some of the columns wider than 12 
picas Certain minor tabulations are run m the form of four narrower 
columns in the width of three regular columns, or are doubled up, with 
two half-column widths to the column Some papers present two or 
three double columns of tabular matter to the left on their financial 
pages, with four or two columns of advertising at the nght, or two or 
four columns of tabular matter each about one and one-half times the 
width of a regular column, to the left, with five or two columns of 
advertising to the right 

Some papers employ head dresses for their financial pages different 
from those used on their general-news pages, and run banners at the 
tops of most of their financial pages to relieve the physical monotony 
of the many small tabular lines, and some papers make use of charts 
and occasional pictures of people to “break up” the pages 

It would be possible to illustrate here various effective column-width 
treatments of financial tables, but the chief vanations already referred 
to should suffice to suggest the various possibilities 

Many large-city dailies make use of nameplates on their leading 
financial pages, and some occasionally present pertment editorials on 
such pages, as suggested by Example 349, a leading financial page from 
the 'New York Post 

It will be observed that the editorial was presented in a high double 
column at the left of the page, under a partly boxed head, and that a 
balancing partly boxed ear was used at the nght of the nameplate 

certain kinds and sizes of type faces, as well as to certam kinds and 
sizes of rules or borders, comparatively hght in weight, to tone m w ith 
the comparative lightness, physically, of the news and feature matter 
on such pages 

Other newspapers, though, give their financial pages, mcludmg the 
body matter of stock and bond and other tables, darker treatment, as 
suggested by Examples 350 and 351 
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W HILE some newspapers publish little radio news, other 
papers, particularly large-city papers, maintain regular 
radio departments, run radio programs m all editions, and 
sometimes devote a full page or more to radio news and feattires Many 
of the smaller papers that run radio departments present their radio 
programs and other radio news m the same sort of head and body faces 
used for the general-news columns, but the larger dailies that present 
the programs of several radio stations m each issue run the programs 
in 6-, 5%- or even 5-pomt faces— the same faces, in many cases, em- 
ployed for tabular lines on the financial pages and for body lines on 
the classified-advertismg pages 

Example 352 suggests one effective way of presentmg radio pro- 
grams in a double-column measure, with the main head in 24-point 
Metrolite No 2, with single-column sub-heads in 12-point Metro- 
medium No 2 and Metrolhui No 2, and with body Imes in 5-pomt 
Excelsior No 1 set solid 


And Example 353 suggests another effective way of treatmg the 
same copy, with the mam head m 24-pomt Memphis Bold and with 
sub-heads m 12-pomt Memphis Bold and Memphis Light 

Note how, in Examples 352 and 353, the most important pomts in 
the sub-heads were made to stand out, but harmoniously so, by pre- 
senting them in heavier members of the Metro and Memphis families, 
and the mcidental matter m hghter members of the same families 
While, as has been stated, many papers present the body Imes of 
radio programs m smaller sizes of tiie same faces used in their general- 
news columns, some papers use entirely different faces for the body 
Imes of their radio programs 
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The Cleveland News, which has used Bodoni Bold and Bodom Bold 
Italic for most of the heads in its general-news columns, has presented 
its radio programs in a double-column measure, with body Imes in 
6-point Gothic Condensed No. 4-B, available in combination with 
6-point No. 11-B, under a head in 12-point Cheltenham Bold, as sug- 
gested by Example 354, 


The News Radio Time Table 


Friday, Aoe. 23 


eastern Standard Tizae 


280 M tfTAM 1070 KC 213 M W 


TrHSurt Keust 

Miy W( PrKRit 
South Set Isitndert 


Kitncnm t Conintfiti 

Cluft Calendar 
U S Aray bind 


4 15 
4 JO 
4 45 


The Twins 
Studio 

Phone Record 
Viocelling 


Sport! ind rnswitlt 
Twitioht Tvni! 

Pie Plwt Pete 

Tm»n 


The RoltickPi 
fttttball tlMume 
Betty Beog 
The OoldterQi 


Siiw, 

Whpe to go 
An Arittiun Bti 
Besibill w • 


Unci* Clyde Mtfy Ji/ie t 


Stana Club 
Baietalt Korei 
Three Sroan Beer 
Boalie Cuter 


t)>K Bitty 
Vmderoyt Sport! 
Ernie Hoitt t bind 


Bitebill 

Mvimt DoTtorj 
RurtI shit 
Baheniian Hour 


EXAMPLE 354 

Note that the time table was presented in tabular form, with four 
columns devoted to the programs of as many stations, with a time 
column at the left. Yet all five columns were presented, and with 
plenty of space between columns, in the width of only two regular 
columns. That was made possible by the close fitting of the face used. 
And the fact that that face has short descenders made for a saving of 
space vertically as well as horizontally. 

Many papers feature on their radio pages, often in boxes employ- 
ing fairly large body lines and prominent heads, the leading items on 
current or future radio programs. 

Many papers with Sunday editions present in those editions de- 
tailed radio programs for the week to come, for the benefit of “Sunday 
only” patrons, even though each day’s program will be repeated in 
that day’s editions to follow. 

It would be possible to illustrate here many different treatments of 
radio pages, but one illustration should suffice to suggest some of the 
many other possibilities. 

Example 355, a reduced showing of a radio page from a Saturday 
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edition of the New York World-Telegram, which published no Sunday 
editions, suggests how that paper presented Saturday and Sunday prO' 
grams along with an illustrated radio feature that enlivened the pag® 
considerably 




Theatrical-Advertising Pages 


T ype was made to read— even in theatrical-advertising 
columns But many a potential reader of such columns in many 
a newspaper probably has wondered if many theatrical adver- 
tisers are aware of that Many of them seem not to be In fact many of 
them seem to work on the theory that the chief business of types should 
be to “out-shout” competitors and only secondanly to convey any 
messages of their own At any rate the theatncal-advertising columns 
of many a newspaper offer an affront to the eyesight of the potential 
reader He looks there to find certain information— and is met with a 
welter of bold-face types, blotches of grotesque lettering, smashing 
reverse plates and brutal borders that make it difficult for him to find 
what he seeks The sort of ballyhoo— of drum-poundmg and ear-split- 
ting yelling— greets him there that would assail his ears in a street of 
side-shows at Coney Island— unless the newspaper comes to his rescue 
by obliging theatrical advertisers to meet certam reasonable typo- 
graphic standards 

Example 356 is a reproduction of part of a theatrical-advertising 
column from a metropolitan newspaper 

Observe the reverse plates, the heavy types and lettering of the 
announcements— each planned to distract attention from the others to 
itself, and all succeeding in making it difficult for the potential reader 
to find and to concentrate on the information sought 

How differently— refreshingly so for the reader and ever so much 
more effectively for the advertisers— another newspaper presented the 
identical announcements is shown by Example 357 

It will be noticed that no reverse plates, heavy types or lettering 
appeared in any of the announcements All display was held to one 
type family— the Cheltenham family— and all of the announcements 
were made to conform to the same conservative typographic style 
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OF THE MOVIES**''®'* *s»* *** 
with WnN hunter— F lORtKCE MASH 


® ® ©! 


FRUEE ’ 




KUW’ 


“MERTON 

OF THE MOVIES" 

Witt Glen Hunter— Florence ^^sh 

FRAZEE 

I’d \V ol D 1 Evs 8 M 


R.U.R. 


MOROSCO 


^jtb St Eves »t 8 3C 
5t Ifit nee Sat 2 M 
BIGGEST LAUGH HIT IN TOWN! 


LAST 

WEEK 


WHY 


MEN 

LEAVE 

HOME 


Greatest losent oi 


TELEVIEW 


Every Even ns SOU Seats at SI UU 
Mavin. FHii^ee* “t X etUr Evs 81a 

maxinetmotts ^^*,3 .adsn 21s 

SAtt n UARKIS Presenta 

J EANNE EAGELS in ‘RAIN’ 

JS Billie Burke 

"ROSE BRIAR" 
VANDERBILT *>“> 

* CveniDSs 8 30 Matinees Wed and Sat 2.30 

GLORY 

THE BIG SISTER OF IRENE 


ELTINCE iV’;.S's.f ” 

HELEN MacKELLAR >n THE 

MASKED WOMAN 

with LOWELL. SHERMAN 
" COHAN ™“ K'l’.d.’Js" 

THE LOVE CHILD 


KLAW™“7J, 

The LAST 

With WtLLIAir COURTLElCn 


. Wed. and sat ai 

WARNING 


EXAMPLE 356 


EXAMPLE 357 
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“MERTON coRT jTs. 

OF THE MOVIES” S” « “ «■" 

Vfei & 5*t i IS 

rmi CI.SN BUHTER— FLORENCE »\SB 


R.U.R.‘ 


MOROsco 

BICCEST LAVCa UlT IJi JOWHi * 

sWHYgs 


iWHYi 


TELEVIEW 

PEOPLE FLYING AND DANCING OUT OVER 
THE HEADS OF THE AUDIENCE 
A POSITIVE SENSATION 
Every UeiUee SOa Setli il SOe 
Every E»en og $00 Seen tt II 00 

Maxine Elliott’s ~ 

Mil Wed eadSel tt31S 

SAU K UAJtlUS P/«(«ii<r (T) k T|\J^ 

Jeanne Eagels in IXAlIl 

Billie Burke “ 


BOOTH TARUNCTON S 

“ROSE BRIAR” 


EvftiiSjb 

Mill Wed aod 
Sit 113)0 


VANDERBILT 

Ereaiafi 8-30 Miilaeea Wed aad Set. 2.S0 

GLORY 

THE PIC SISTER «f IRENE 


The reader could get what he 
wanted from any of them quickly, 
and all of the advertisers were 
treated fairly— much better than 
they treated themselves in Exam- 
ple 356 

StiU another way of treating 
the same announcements is sug- 
gested by Example 358, m which 
the Bodoni family was used for 
display 

It will be noticed that the 
Bodoni treatment was somewhat 
more prominent than the Chel- 
tenham, but that the same sort of 
orderliness prevailed throughout 
Example 358 as throughout Ex- 
ample 357 Both were easy to 
read, and both were entirely, and 
easily, composed by machine 

Some newspapers go a step 
farther in the reader’s favor by 
presenting such announcements 
in alphabetical order 


RT TTNPF ^ E»fc*Jo When it comes to advertise- 

WFTFN considerably more pre- 

HELEN MacKELLAR m * < 1 i ^ 

Thg> H/I 1 1 Wl tenuous than single-column an- 

iviasked Woman nouncements, the theatncal-ad- 
iitth LOWELL SHERMAN vertismg pages in papers with 
CEO K cOHAN™*^ typographic standards can 

The T *U indeed on the eyes 

JLjOV 0 ^OXlCl Although no reverse plates or 

grotesque lettering appeared m 
Thej „ theatrical advertisements sug- 

m Example 359, the rules 
used were unnecessarily heavy, 
EXAMPLE 35B ijjjgg were blacker than 

they needed to be, and many of the lines were too crowded And there 
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were other discordant elements on the page The running head and 
the rule used with it were too black, as also was the type face used for 
the head “Theatre News ” Tbe border used with that head did not 



EXAMPLE 359 

harmonize with the type face either in design or color, and the several 
dashes employed m the news columns were too ornate 

How much more attractively the same advertisements were pr^ 
sented m Example 360 

The borders and display and body hnes all toned in much better 
with the illustrations, and white space was 3 udiciously employed Be- 
sides, the advertisements were placed more effectively on the pag® 
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The two outside columns were filled with advertisements, which made 
it possible to present the various items of “Theatre News” immedi- 
ately below the two-column head at the upper left, rather than con- 



EXAMPLE 360 

tinuing them into the two columns at the right, as m Example 359. 
The running head and the rule used with it got along well together, 
and so did the type face and the border used for the head “Theatre 
News.” All elements on the page harmonized, and all of the type lines 
were easy to read. 





Classified-Advertising Pages 


T O THE NEWSPAPER READER m quest of employment, a 
house, an apartment, a place to board, a used car, or any one of 
scores of other things, the contents of a paper’s classified-adver- 
tising section can be more interesting than front-page news But the 
reader not consciously on the hunt for something he believes the 
classified pages may help him find is inclined to skip those pages en- 
tirely, even though he may take the time at least to skim the headlines 
and glance at the pictures on most of the other pages (Reference is 
made to the average edition of the average daily or weekly, not to large 
Sunday and special editions, complete sections of which are passed up 
by readers who lack the time or inclination, or both, to look at more 
than a few of the several sections ) 

And one reason why the classified pages are passed up by the 
casual reader is that there is little on them to catch his eye In appear- 
ance they are among the least attractive pages in a paper 

Naturally enough, a multiplicity of small items unrelieved by any 
considerable amount of display or decorative or illustrative materia 
makes for a monotonous-looking and unattractive page 

Many publishers, of course, realize this, and have adopted various 
devices to brighten up their classified sections To attract the casua 
reader to the small-ad columns, some publishers run current-even 
cartoons or comic strips or crossword puzzles on their classified pages 
Some offer prizes to the readers who find the most misspelled words ou 
such pages— words purposely misspelled to encourage a careful rea 
mg of all lines Some sprmkle such columns with names and addresses 
of individuals reprinted from city directories or telephone books, wi 
prizes for the ones who find their names and addresses in the columns 
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Some run letters of commendation from satisfied users of space on such 
pages Some encourage their advertisers to use certain forms of display 
type in their messages 

As stated in Chapter 6, many of our dailies now set the body matter 
of their classified-advertismg columns m 5-pomt faces, sohd, or in SVa- 
point faces on a 5-pomt body, which 'gives them fourteen Imes to the 
inch and, consequently, more mcome than they would receive at the 
same rate from hnes m larger pomt sizes and leaded, or from the 5 ^ 
point leaded, or even cast on its own body size, SVz pomt 

Among the most popular and effective body faces for the classified- 
advertismg columns of metropolitan dailies are 5- and 51^-point Ionic 
No 5 with Bold Face No 2, and 5- and 5^/^-point Excelsior with Bold 
Face No 2 or with Gothic No 3 All three of the 5%-pomt combina- 
tions may be had with short descenders and may be cast on a 5-point 
body, with fourteen lines to the mch 

Suppose we look at various effective treatments of 5^-point Excel- 
sior No 1 with short descenders cast on 5-point slugs 

In Example 361 all hnes begm flush at the left, except second lines, 
which are mdented to the right, and the first word of each item is en- 
tirely in capitals In Example 362 all Imes but first lines are indented 
to the nght, with each first line beginning flush at the left, and with 
the first word or words of each item entirely in capitals 



Some papers present the first word or words of classified items flush 

at the left in capitals of Bold Face No 2, or Gothic No 3, with follow- 

ing hnes arranged as m Examples 361 or 362 

The New York Herald Tnfaune has begun certain lines m its 
“Rooms for Rent” or “Help Wanted Women— Agencies” sections with 
four-pointed stars or encircled dots, as suggested by Examples 363 and 
364, although, in Example 364, a lai^er black dot has been substituted 
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should prove effective Or the same sizes of Textype or of the newer 
faces— Paragon or Opticon 

Newspapers that use display faces in classified advertisements can 
secure attractive effects by using various sizes of Metrothin No 2 or 
Metrolite No 2 for display The comparative lightness of those faces 
makes it possible to present many Imes in them on a page without 
giving it a decidedly spotty appearance— a condition that would make 
it difficult for the reader to concentrate on individual advertisements 
and that would make the page as a whole unattractive physically 

In Example 367 the 12- and I8-point sizes of Metrothin No 2 have 
been used for display 



WANTED— MALE BEUP 

A BIG BARGAIN 

byOLDSMOBILE 

BEO 193LBora1« 6 s«dui «Qulpp«d wiUt S 
Central Cord tir«a bod)r duco in .black up 
noUtared w tfray cloth mechanically sub 
Jeci to any demonstration must ^seen to 
55,.«PPreciate<l cost new over $2000 NOW 
St9S trade accented 

Other makes and models from $50 up 
CtifERAlj KQTORS flNANCE PLAN 

OLDSMOBILE MOTOR CO 

3277 SBOAETWAV South ol SOth SU 
SUsQuehinna 7 I3t« Ooen till 10 P M 

YOUNG MEN ' 

Would you like to go in business for your 
seU without any investment* Our specialty 
s nationally advertised in fuU pages in all 
the leading magasuies All leads from your 
protected territory are turned over to you 
We provide capital merchandise everything 
necessary to Insure your immediate success 
Your commission and bonus are equal to a 
dealer s profit 

TURNER 6 STRONG 

205 EAST 43D STREET NYC 

Phone LArkawannA'4 3706 

f~l-IAI (CIPPI ID commercal steady and 

rCUiN Willing worker who is 
not afraid ol long hours must know New 
York and Brooklyn thoroughly give age 
experience name of present employer and 
ularv ex<oected Box 942 327 \V ifoth Street 

AUBURNS SthJf; KSTf 

our Used car atock which is beinc offered at 
real barrain prices for fall clearance Auto 
Sale* (Inmoralion 790 Columbus av 

ppAI p^ATPSelesmcn'w'ant^Blg 
CD 1 / i 1 u opnortututy for Eng 
llsh speaking Italian Polish Slavish anc 
Jewish to sell our real estate in Jamaica 
easyto«ell prices are right big money to be 
made whether you have been selling before 
or not Call between JO and 12 mornings Ask 
for Mr Newsom Seilers Development Cor 
EKgahm 7S9 Broadway between lllh and 



TRADE SCHOOLS 

Become a Winfred Trained 
BEAUTY SPECIALIST 

. t«arn this fascinating profession in Amer 
lea 8 largest most modern Institution where 
exery branch of Beauty Culture is consci 
enUousty taught by Master Instructors Mod 
erate Cost-Cay Eve Classes Easy Payment 
Terms Available Positions Furnished Write 
us for full particulars Get FREE illustrated 
Book N 

W/NFRED ACADEMY 

tBeauty Culture) 

39V PEARL STREET BROOKLYN N Y 

SECRETARY 

Stenographer and possess initiative and have 
ability to dliert work of others in sales pro 
motion department of Urge wholesale manu 
lacturing concern a splendid position with 
aluture Address your letters to Mr Jones 
Box 297 

SALESLADIES 

Women’s Apparel 

Inexperienced H first day while learning 
liberal commission Until qualified for salary 
experienced 125 salary no investment Call 
any time during the day at our employment 
omce on the first floor 

MILLER SALES INC 

614 cinmcil STREET 

BE A HOTEL HOSTESS 

Opportunities in fashionable hotels clubs 
apartment hotels splend d salaries fasci 
Dating field Previous experience proved un 
necessary qualify for well paid position a 
home m spare time Nation w dc Placement 
Service free of extra charge Write today for 
FREE book 

Station 3011 Washington D C 

HOLMES HOTEL SCHOOL 


EXAMPLE 367 
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UOTELS 

UNFURNISHED APTS 

THE NEW ' 

ST. FRANCIS 

LUht and airy 2 and 3 room suites In the 
St Francis Brooklyn overloohlnc New 
York s skyline and bay most reasonable 

DellehUul Features — Free use of the world 
largest and most beautiful natural salt 
water swlmmlns pool daily ^mnaslum 
sunny roof promenade social clubs en 
lertainments 

Six day rate lor breakfast and dinner in our 
Coffee Shop $7 fiO (inctudin? tips! 

Clark St subway station I R T 7lh Av 
line in buildme 6 minutes to Wall St 15 
minutes to Times Square Apply Assistant 
Manaeer or write lor booklet 

HOTEL ST FRANCIS 

MAln-t 7963 

WOOD TERRACE 

534 WEST 27TH 

Wood Terrace talues are hard to dupll 
eale For example this spacious 3 room Gar 
den apartment at *8-1 living room 22x12 
bedroom JSxl2 laree completely equ noed 
kitchen 4 big closets bath with stall shower 
wide foyer Live ulth Garden au et 1 block 
from 8th Ave Subway station Enjoy these 
irM privileges Marine Deck Terrace Swim 
min* Pool Children s Sun Terrace uytn 
nasium Free gas and refrigeration 

A complete selt contained colony with 4 
restaurants bank shops, stores 

1 room and kitchenette *60 

1 room and kitchen *6’ 50 

2 rooms and kitchenette *80 

3 rooms *84 

Also terrace and penthouse apartments 
Renting Omce 635 W S2d CHelsea 3-8200 

Brokers protected 

EARLE HOTEL 

Nowhere In New York will you find rooms so 
b e clean and richly equipped wjih such 
perfect service as here 200 OUTSIDE RMS 
all with hath located in heart ol New York i 
West Side metropolis of buslneu and theatres 
restaurants parks and with transportation 
faculties unheard of , L one block 10 mm 
downtown bus liA biks ..str^t cars at door 
it cannot be eauaUed All this as low as 
«14 PER WEEK 

FENTON & WHITE 

Established 1873 

Rendne and Managing Agenf 

HOLYOKE CHAMBERS 

44 WASHINGTON SQUARE WEST 

1 bnd 2 rooms outside kitchen mechant 
c?l refrigeration modern apartment hotel 
One half block from new 8th av fubuay 

1 bl^k from West Side I B T or elevated 
on Ith av bus line Rentals to meet 1932 

Hotel Winthrop 

PARK AV AT «Tn ST 

1 S and 3 room apartments Larce rooms 
lane w ndows larce baths and larce closets 
Convenient location Frteidalre Two room 
apartments furnished kitchenette with ful 
hotel ancHhal't service from $125 

Phone Wlekeraham 4 79M 

The Lexington 

258 EAST 73D STREET 

Modem 15 story fireproof arartrnentTipuse 
with hotel conveniences Rentals include 
mai<i service and gas for cooking and re* 
trlccrauon 

RADICAL REDUCTTOVS 

1 room kitchenette and bath, from 
m monthly on lease 2 rooms, kiich 
eneite and bath from S96 monthly 
on lease 3 rooms kitchenette and 
bath from *150 monthly on lease 

m rr park dept st 

Southern exposure— no holdings obstrurt 
sunshine and light to the north aod east 
Laree venUlaled kitchenettes fully .equipped 
and basement laundry 24 hour swlhihboaro 
and elevator service 3 elevators doorman 
mail chute roof garden excellent restauront 
mouest prices convenient to theatw 
transii lines larger apartments wlllfurnisn 

no trans ents , 

Resbfent Manager RHlnelander-4-37!M 

THE BELVEDERE 

_ Distinctive .exclusive apartment hotel 1 

2 or 3 rooms k tehenettes furn shed or un 
furnished Befnewator From *80 including 
maid service Restaurant room service 

813 WEST SSTH STREET 
PEnn«vtvania 6 M»7 

BERKELY HOTEL 

A TWO BOOM SUITE 

Cost ho more than you d ejtpeci to pay for 

tfons there a delJyhf suite consists of pleas 
antuvlneroom comiortable bedroom and at 


EXAMPLE 368 


Example 368 shows the use of the 12- and 18-pomt sizes of Metro- 
lite No 2 for display 

Various sizes of Memphis Light also can be used to advantage for 
display heads m classified columns, as suggested by Example 369 
Example 370 suggests how the Neva York Telegram, back in 1929, 
before its merger with the World, filled the better part of a classified 
page with used-car advertisements, with the price of each car pre- 
sented in large display figures, and with the prices arranged m se- 
quence from the lowest to the highest— a feature that lent interest to 
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ACTOMODILES FOR SALt 

LNrtCNItnED APIS 

A BIG BARGAIN 

by OLDSMOBILE 

REO miRor*’* S (cdan «Qulnr>^ S 

General Cord tires, body duca in black ufr* 

holster^ in rray cloth mecnanlcally tub 
3ect to any demonstration must be seen to 
be abbreciaud cost new o\er t3 OM NOU 
r*;} trade accepted 

Other makes and modcU trorn iSO tip 
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the page and doubtless appealed to many readers in quest of used cars 
at certam prices 

Those advertisements were presented under a hand-drawn banner 
against a background picturing eight pocketbooks— a banner that read 
“A Used Car for Everybody’s Pocketbook ” 

And about four years later the New York World-Telegram, early 
in December of 1933, presented the classified feature suggested by 
Example 371 

Observe the four columns of small advertisements at the right- 
columns presented imder a decorative head readmg “Santa’s Gift 
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Suggestions— A Directory of Distinctive Gifts for Wife, Husband, Chil- 
dren, Relatives and Friends ” 

At several points below that mam head were single-column heads 
in decorative borders readmg “Gifts for Her,” “Gifts for Him,’’ “Gifts 
for the Children,” “Gifts for the Home,” “Wheie to Eat While Shop- 
ping,” and “Foods and Decorations ” Each small advertisement was 
started with a display initial, and the initials were arranged alphabeti- 
cally under the various headings 

That classified feature, of course, was presented in addition to the 
regular run of want advertisements in the issue It was a special fea- 
ture built up for before-Chnstmas advertisers and shopper-readers 
The Christian Science Monitor of Boston sometimes presents many 
small advertisements on a page, as suggested by Example 372 

That page, which featured displays of advertisers in communities 
adjacent to Boston, under a banner readmg “Buy Now in Readmg, 
Stoneham and Wakefield,” presented fifty-two small advertisements, 
and yet there was no decided clashing of one with another Each 
thanks to the use of comparatively light faces and the judicious em- 
ployment of white space, was comparatively attractive and easy to 
read, and so was the page as a whole 

One of the liveliest classified departments run by weekly news- 
papers in this country is run by the Taylor County Star-News of Med- 
ford, Wis , a page from which is suggested by Example 373 

The Star-News nearly always runs more than a full page of classi- 
fied advertisements, and it often has run a paneled line at the bottom 
of its mam classified page reading “Do Not Overlook Reading the 
Additional Want Ads on Page Six ” The paper often changes the eye- 
appeal and “selling” statements in the large banner panel at the top 
of its mam classified page, and from issue to issue it changes the copy 
m the three-column panel toward the top In the page suggested here 
that smaller panel stated “There Is Nothing Magical About Turning 
Unused Furniture Into Cash However, it’s easy to think there is some- 
thing magical about Star-News Want Ads, because the ease with whidi 
they do their work is nearly unbelievable No Matter What It Is You 
Wish to Buy, Sell or Exchange, a Star-News Want Ad Will Do the 
Work for You ” 

Some eight-column papers run nine columns on their classified 
pages to attract an “extra column of income" to the page 
See, also, Chapter 43 
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W HAT TYPE FAMILY would make an attractive conserva- 
tive dress for a newspaper of tabloid size— a paper five col- 
umns wide— and what would be a pleasing page size for such 
a paper?” When this question was put to this w’ritor, it was answered 
with the statement that the same principles entering into the makeup 
of an attractive conservative paper eight columns wide could be ap- 
plied successfully, with a few modifications, to a smaller-size paper. 

One of these modifications might well be (because of the smaller 
page size of the tabloid) the limiting of heads to two decks, except 
heads over unusually important front-page stories calling for banners, 
when it might be advisable to use three or four or even more decks. 
Another modification would be the “holding down” of stories to con- 
form to the smaller page size, and still another would be the use of 
fewer unusually large sizes of type. 

Any of the display-type families specifically listed in Chapters 4, 29 
and 34 would be just as appropriate for an attractive conservative 
tabloid as for a paper of larger size. 

Ionic No. 5, Excelsior, Textype, Paragon or Opticon would be an 
appropriate body face. The 7-point size on an 8-point body, or the lVz~ 
point size on an or 9-pomt body, or the 8-point size on a 9-point 
body, would be good for the news and feature columns; the 10-point 
size on a 12-point body for leads of unusually important stories or for 
wider editorial columns, and the S-point, or the 5V^-point size with 
short descenders on a 5-point body, for the classified-advertising and 
financial departments. 

An attractive page size for a five-column paper with columns 12 
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A Heading lilte This 
For Important Stories 

! " I Governor General Defies 


Ring’s Agent 
Asks Apology 
By De Blanli 

Governor General Defies 
President by Revealing 
Notes on Cabinet Men’s 
‘Calculated’Disconrtesy 


President by Revealing 
Notes on Cabinet Men’s 
‘Calculated’Discourtesy 


Manslaughter 
Laidto 5 Police 

Eight Others in 3rc] Degree 
Death Inquiry Indicted on 
Charge of Assault 


Sees Rail Leaders Bujlfe to Help 
Ou Eve of Parley [n Refinancing 


German Atlantic Flyers \ 
Alight at Labrador Port 


Stocks Rise on Assurance 
That War Is Over 


Mrs. Pittman and Mrs. Ridley 
[ Beaten in Sea Bright Singles 


EXAMPLE 374 
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picas wide is one with a width of 11^ inches and a depth of 15^^ 
inches This allows for four 9-pomt column rules, with side margins 
3 picas wide, and a type-page depth of 86 picas, with a 3-pica margin 
at the top and a 3^/f!-pica margin at the bottom 

As any of the eight type families illustrated in Chapter 4 is appro 
priate for general-news heads in a tabloid-size paper, suppose we pick 
one of them at random— and assume that it is the Bodoni family 
Six sizes of Bodoni Bold and three of Bodoni Bold Italic give us an 
ample and varied assortment to work with— 36-, 30-, 24-, 18-, 14- and 
12-pomt Bodoni Bold, and 24- 14- and 12-pomt Bodoni Bold Italic As 
the roman and italic are available on the same matrices in the 12- and 
14-pomt sizes, only seven display fonts are needed And these seven 
fonts offer, among other possible combinations, the seven different 
heads shown in Example 374— a good workable variety of heads for 
the average run of news and feature stones And from these same 
fonts it IS possible to compose other head combinations for the editonal, 
sports and other pages, as well as date lines, running heads, masthead 
lines, and so forth— and to compose a wide variety of advertisements 
including both display Imes and body matter 

The head shown at the top of Example 374 has a first deck two 
columns wide in two staggered lines of 36 point, with a single-column 
hanging-indention deck in four lines of 14 pomt No extra leading is 
used between the Imes of the first deck, but the Imes of the second are 
leaded 4 points The mam single-column head m the first column of 
Example 374 consists of three staggered lines of 30 pomt, with 2 pomts 
of extra leadmg between lines The second deck is the same as that 
used with the head already described The second head to the right has 
a first deck of two staggered lines of 24 pomt, with 4 points of extra 
leadmg between lines, and a second deck of three pyramided lines of 
12 point, also leaded 4 pomts The next head m the same column has 
a first deck of two staggered lines of 24-pomt Bodoni Bold Italic leaded 
2 points and a second deck of two pyramided lines of 14-point Bodoni 
Bold Italic leaded 4 points The second single-column head m the first 
column consists of two staggered lines of 18-point Bodoni Bold, w»th 
no extra leading The head just below it consists of two staggered hues 
of 14-point Bodoni Bold Italic, with no extra leading And the tv.o- 
column head at the bottom consists of two staggered lines of 24-pe3nt 
Bodoni Bold Italic, with no extra leadmg The tapered jim dashes arc 
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A Heading hike Tliis 
For Important Stories 

King’s Agent 
Aslts Apology 
By De Blanlt 

Governor General Defies 
President by Re\caling 
Notes on Cabinet Men’s 
‘Calcnlalcd’Discoiirlcsy 

Manslaughter 
Laid to 5 Police 

Eight Others in Srd Degree 
Death Inquiry Indicted on 
Charge of Assault 

Governor General Defies 
President by Revealing 
Notes on Cabinet Men’s 
‘Calculatcd’Discourtcsy 

Sees Rail Leaders 
On Eve o£ Parley 

German Atlantic Flyers 
Alight at Labrador Port 

Bank to Help 

In Refinancing 

Slocks Rise on Assurance 
That War Is Over 


Mrs. Pittman and Mrs. Ridley 
j Beaten in Sea Bright Singles 
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3-point 954 An appropnate tapered “30” dash for use with such heads 
IS 3-point 956, shown here 


The makeup of a front page of a modem newspaper (and of most 
other newspaper pages, for that matter), as stated before, should start 
at both the top and bottom of the page, rather than at the top alone, if 
the page is to be well organized throughout, to possess color and char- 
acter both above and below its center fold 

As our head dress is in Bodoni Bold and Bodoni Bold Italic, the 
nameplate at the top of the front page might well be m Bodoni Bold, 
or in a decidedly different face if pronounced contrast is desired, and 
the rules used with the date line be oxford rules, as the thick and thin 
strokes of such rules harmonize with the thick and thm strokes of 
Bodoni Bold But not all oxfords are appropriate for date-lme and 
running-head use Some are too heavy, some too hght, some too ^vldel} 
spaced (See Chapter 8 ) Linotype oxford 4-point 505 is about right 
yfhen the oxfords used with a date line are placed with the light 
strokes inside, or toward the type line, they form a more attractive 
frame for the line than they would were both rules placed with their 
bght strokes down, as stated before Cutoff rules might well be 2-point 
403 single light rules 

As a nameplate in 72-pomt Bodoni Bold capitals gives weight to 
the top of the page (a weight that will be considerably increased when 
the top-of-page heads are placed) , it is advisable to place one or more 
fairly forceful heads, as well as several smaller ones, below the center 
fold, to keep the page from appearmg topheavy and the lower hall 
from appearmg bleak 

Those below-the-fold heads should be placed to secure the typo- 
graphic effects desired (but not too artificially), whether or not the 
stones they present must be jumped to other pages, and whether or 
not top-of-page stones are so long that they, too, must be jumped to 
make way for these below-the-fold heads Then the makeup should 
proceed from the top downward 

The reduced showing of a rough paste-up of a front page (with 
body matter purposely omitted to emphasize the head breakup) p*^ 
seated in Example 375 suggests the force and liveliness that may 
secured for a front page by the use of various sizes of Bodoni Bold ana 
Bodoni Bold Italic 
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Observe that all heads on the page, because of its comparatively 
small size, were limited to two decks, although three or even four 
decks might well have been used for the head at the upper right had 
the story seemed important enough to call for such treatment. Observe 
the attention value of the three-column head, with cut treatment, 
toward the bottom of the page and the interest and force it gives to 



that often-neglected part of a page. Note the attractive shape (oblong) 
of the box at the top of column t%vo, and the livelmess of the single- 
column two-deck italic head immediately below the box. Note that the 
jim dashes and the “30” dashes harmonized with the head dress. Ob- 
serve that all “floating” heads on die page (all heads over stories not 
“anchored” at the top or bottom) were limited to single decks; this on 
the assumption that heads over stories that did not rate prefen'ed posi- 
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Izons did not rate multiple-deck treatment The page, while purposely 
asymmetrical, was well balanced, and all elements on the page got 
along well with each other 

A more conservative but attractively organized front page employ- 
ing the same head elements, rules and dashes is shown in Example 376, 



with two double-column and several single-column heads below the 
center fold 

The mam head, it w'lll be observed, was held to two columns, 
no box or cut was used Tins naturally gave the page a quieter ap* 
pcarance than that of the page suggested by Example 375. The t«o 
double-column heads below’ the center fold and the two smgle^olumn 
heads below them w ere placed before the upper heads were put lu 
Another conservative front page— conservative, but not without 
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force— IS suggested by Example 377— a reduced showing of a rough 
paste-up employing the same head elements, rules and dashes 

Observe that two double-column heads were used at the top of the 
page— hvo double-column first decks, with smgle-column subordmate 
decks droppmg from them, one to the left, the other to the right, and 
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that those double-column heads were separated (and the top of the 
page brightened) by a smgle-column two-deck head m italic 

Note that two double-column heads in italic were used below the 
center fold, and that a smgle-column box (oblong m. shape) was tucked 
under the left half of the double-column head at the right top of the 
page, and that a single-column two-deck head was placed below the 
right half of the double-column head at the upper left The use of 
the box and the two-deck head, rather than two such boxes or two 
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such heads, added interest based on variety to the upper part of the 
page, and got away from the monotony and unnaturalness associated 
with a too-extended and too-exact balancing of paired units The 
smaller heads (each consisting of but a single deck) were stepped 
down from the right to the left, with the result that the page as a whole 
was well balanced, but not too obviously or seemingly artificially so 
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The introduction of a single-column halftone at the top of a 
page, and a three-column single-line head in capitals below the center 
fold, with all top-of-page heads limited to a single-column width, ma ^ 
for a considerably different effect, as suggested by the reduced sho;v mg 
of another rough paste-up, Example 378 

That page, also, \^as conservative, but it was livelier than the pag^ 
shown m Examples 37G and 377 Much of that liveliness ^^as due to 
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the picture, of course; but no inconsiderable part of the movement at 
the top of the page was brought about by the single-column two-deck 
heads in italic to the left and right of the cut. While each unit at the 
top of the page was in exact balance with each pairing unit there, 
the page as a whole was kept from appearing artificially forced, by the 
spotting in of smaller heads at seemingly irregular intervals in the 
body and toward the foot of the page. 
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T he inside page (reduced from a rough paste-up) sugL 

by Example 379 presented seven different kinds of heads yet 
made use of only five fonts of display matrices-36-, 18- and 1<!- 
point Bodoni Bold, 24-pomt Bodoni Bold Italic, and 14-pomt Bodoni 
Bold with Bodoni Bold Itahc. , 

The page had inviting liveliness, and plenty of fo^w^^yl — S 
“noisy." No small part of its attractiveness was contributed by its pi 
tar'5 (three different widths of halftones, it will be noticed) . but muon 
of its general effectiveness was due to the variety, and without sacn 
of harmony, afforded by the seven different head combinations e^ 
ployed and the positions the various heads were given on the page 
. like head combinations were kept away from each other-, ca 
stood out on its own. It did not have to “fight” other heads for a 
tion. Even the smallest heads on the page had a fair j 

reader. The main head, at the upper right, had a first 
Bodoni Bold, with a second deck in 14-point Bodoni Bold. X 
column heads were in 24-point Bodoni Bold Italic. The s'"S .f 
two-deck heads were in 24- and 14-point Bodoni Bold Ita ic. 
the smaller single-column heads were in 18-pomt Bodoni o ' 
others in 14-point Bodoni Bold Italic. The overline used with the i 
column cut was in 18-point Bodoni Bold. The running ^ ^ 

14-point Bodoni Bold. The cot legends were in 7-point Bold 1 ace 
One of the most effective head treatments on the page (ye a^^ 
ment that comparatively few newspapers take advantage o ) n 
one near the top of column four, where a subordinate dcK «> 
below a halftone complemented with an overline and “ ^ in 

overline in that instance.was in 14-point Bodoni Bold, the eg 
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7-point Bold Face No. 2, and the three-line pyramid in 12-point Bodoni 
Bold. (The same sort of head treatment was used in Example 378 ) 
Another lively looking inside page is suggested by the reduced 
showing of a rough paste-up presented in Example 38Q, m which four 
pictures were used, and all but two of the heads were in italics At 



EXAMPLE 379 


that, though, the different sizes and shapes of the three kinds of italic 
heads, and the positions given all heads on the page, kept the heads 
from clashing vnth each other or makmg for too much sameness. 

The banner was in capitals of 36-point Bodoni Bold, with a second 
deck dropping into column three in 12-point Bodoni Bold. No cut on 
the page was given overline treatment, as the three half-column cuts 
were presented in the bodies of their stones, and the two-column cut 
was at the end of its story. Legends were in 7-pomt Bold Face No. 2. 
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Half-column cuts are particularly appropriate for tabloid news- 
papers They not only help to conserve space but do less interrupting 
of the reader than do single-column or larger cuts when presented m 
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the bodies of stories The stories, of course, run round the smaller cuts, 
whereas they have to jump over any larger illustrations presented m 
the bodies of stones * 
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A GOOD WAY to make the editonal page of a modern tabloid 
different from its other pages is to increase the width of some 
or all of the columns on the page, to use a larger size of the 
regular body face in some or all of the columns, to employ more lead- 
ing between some or all of the body lines, to use more white space 
beside some or all of the column rules, and to treat some or all of the 
heads somewhat differently from heads m other parts of the paper 
This treatment, by opening up the page, giving it a better chance 
to “breathe,” can be made to result m a page at once markedly but 
harmoniously different from the other pages 

The editonal page suggested by Example 381 was unattractive It 
had several faults 

The same size body face used m single columns was used for the 
double column, and without extra leading, with the result that those 
’imiis xeemeS 'coo wide and were \oo crowded ioT easy reading 'Too 
many different and unrelated type faces were employed for the heads, 
and the rules used with two of the heads diverted attention to them- 
selves from the type lines they were supposed merely to complement 
The shape of the masthead (honzontal, and inclined to squattiness) 
was unattractive, and its leadered lines wasted space The appearance 
of the alleged poem in the lower-left comer suggested plenty of dis- 
sonance And the semblance of a display advertisement at the lower 
right contributed a band of moummg to the obsequies of the page 
There was nothing “terribly” wrong with the page It was merely 
ordinary, commonplace, unattractive 

Much more attractive was ffie page suggested by Example 382, a 
reduced showing of another rough paste-up 
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It wU be observed that that page consisted of two regular and two 
wider columns, but that neither of the wider was twice as wide as a 
regular, as m EIxampIe 381. At that, though, the first two columns on 



EXAMPLE 381 


that page (each 18 picas wide) were m a larger size (10 pomt) of the 
regular body face (7 pomt) , with the wider lines opened up 2 points. 
As the two 18-pica columns and one column rule replaced three IS- 
pica columns and two column rules, some extra white space was avail- 
able for use vertically on the page That space was divided three ways 
and placed on each side of the first column rule and to the left of the 
second— which helped further to open up the wider columns and en- 
hanced their attractiveness and legibility. Only four fonts of roatnces 
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Bold. Body lines of the blanked-out portion might well have been in 
5^ point, solid, with minor display lines in 14-point Bodoni Bold The 
flush heads in the first column were in 18-point Bodoni Bold, as also 
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EXAMPLE 382 

was the cut overline at the top of columns three and four. The legends 
under that and the other cuts were in 7-point Bold Face No. 2. The 
boxed heads at the top of the second column and in columns three and 
four were in 24-point Bodoni Bold Italic. The 1-point single rules used 
with those heads enclosed them attractively and without diverting 
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undue attention to themselves. The comparatively small black dots 
employed to separate items in colunins three and four helped to 
brighten those columns without seeming to intrude. The two-deck head 
in column four was in 24- and 14-point Bodoni Bold Italic, 

It will be noted that four small cuts (each half the width of a 
regular column) were used to enliven the page, and that all of those 
cuts were placed to “look into”— at any rate not “away from”— the 
items they complemented That “looking in” of the cuts helped to hold 
the attention of the reader to the column— much more so than would 
have been the case had the cuts been “looking away” from the items 
they accompanied. 




Modern Tabloid-Classified- 
Advertising Pages 


W HILE the smaller size of the tabloid page may preclude the 
running of cartoons or crossword puzzles jn the classified 
sections, banner lines, prominent subheads and occasional 
boxes and panels, together with a small amount of lively editorial 
matter, can be made to brighten up those pages considerably 

The page suggested by the reduced showing of a rough paste-up 
presented in Example 383 is representative, in appearance, of classified 
pages in many newspapers 

Despite the fact that more than sixty subheads were used (in 10- 
point Antique), the page as a whole was monotonous looking, with 
virtually nothing on it to reach out for the attention of the casual 
reader Yet that casual reader— many hundreds of him— is a potential 
buyer of space on such pages, and it is to the interest of publishers to 
make their classified columns attractive to him— physically attractive 
Compare the appearance of the page suggested by Example 383 
with the one suggested by Example 384 and note the easily applied 
devices that made the one much more attractive than the other 

The banner at the top of the page (in 36-point Bodoni Bold) was 
much more attention arresting than the two-column stereotyped 
phrase, "Classified Advertisements,” on the other page The promment 
single-column heads (in 18-pomt Bodoni Bold) and the two more 
prominent double-column heads (in 24-pomt Bodoni Bold Italic) con- 
tributed liveliness, as also did the two single-column boxes (which, of 
course, should command higher rates) And that bottom-of-page ban- 
ner, because bottom-of-page banners are rarely used on any but front 
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pages, and even there only occasionally, gave the page additional 
appeal through its unusual^ess. That banner, also, was in 36-point 
Bodoni Bold. 

Despite the fact that several space-consuming items of display 
were used on the page, there were 676 income-producing body lines on 



it against 439 on the other— a difference of 237 lines in favor of the 
more attractive page. And the reason for that was that the body lii*^ 
of the attractive page, instead of being set in point, with eleven 
Yinvs io the inch, S)son the other page, were set in point with short 
descenders on a 5-point body, with fourteen linos to the inch. 

But perhaps the most interesting matter on the page to the casual 
reader, once his attention had been attracted to the page by the x'arious 
forms of display employed, was the editorial matter at the top of 
column three addressed directly to him. See Example 385. 
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Editorial matter o! that sort might well he used m the classified- 
advertismg section every issue— not merely kept standing, but re- 
worded each time. 

The body matter of Example 385 is m 7-pomt Excelsior No 1 on 
a 9-point body, with the headmg in iS-point Bodoni Bold (held in to 



EXAMPLE 384 


10% picas, to allow for shoulders of white space between it and the 
column rules) . 

Copy addressed directly to the reader and that tells him how he 
personally can profit from the section with little or no mconvenience 
on his part should help considerably to make the classified section 
interesting to him And so should the use of differently worded ban- 
ners in each issue— hnes that call attention to the newsmess of the 
pages, to their value to the reader personally. 

Banners worded like those in Example 384 might well be followed 
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up from issue to issue with dozens of other banners worded something 
like the ones in Example 386. 


Ready Money 
Is Paging You 

Those items you no longer have any 
use for — ^that abandoned furniture, 
washing machine, lawn mower, 
baby carnage, radio, used car and 
so on — and that now clutter up 
your attic or basement or garage 
can be turned into ready money 
through inexpensive small ads on 
this page Or you can rent that 
spare room or apartment or sell 
that house just as inexpensively 
Many of the items advertised 
here today may suggest items that 
you yourself can cash m on 
Form the profitable habit of 
studying this section every issue 
Call Blank 123 for rates, and let 
ow experts help you shape yeim 
selling messages 


EXAMPLE 385 


Today’s Biggest Bargains in Classified Ads 
Meeting Place of Landlords and Tenants 
A Page That Appeals to Your Bank Book 
Here’s That Chance You’ve Been Seeking 


EXAMPLE 386 


As the same principles that apply to the placing of display adver- 
tisements on newspaper pages of larger size (see Chapter 30) 
apply on tabloid pages, it seems unnecessary to show here any spt^cific 
examples of effective display-advertising makeup for tabloid pages 
Nor does it seem necessary to show or discuss any other tabloid pageSi 
as most of the principles discussed, and examples shown, in other 
chapters apply as well to the tabloid-size page as to pages of larger size 
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Sunday, September 24, 1934, the Detroit Free Press began present- 
ing its Sunday classified-advertising section in tabloid form— five 12- 
pica columns to the page Some of the advertising arguments stressed 
by the Free Press in favor of that form were “half as many ads to page 
twice the visibility, less competition between ads, handier size for 
reference ” 

Although the term “modern tabloid” may suggest to many editors 
and publishers a paper of comparatively small page size making use of 
many pictures, the principles of type selection and arrangement set 
forth in this and other chapters on the modem tabloid apply just as 
well to the tabloid-size paper employing many illustrations as to the 
one using comparatively few pictures 




Departfmnt Heads 


I N A STORY in the Linotype News several years ago this writer 
made some statements about newspaper departments and depart- 
ment heads (meaning the departments m the printed neiespaper 
—not the departments of the newspaper plant) that he believes are 
just as true now as he felt they were then. 

“Whether the fact is fully realized or not by the average news- 
paper reader, the chances are that he likes the paper of his choice 
because he likes and has come to look for certain of its regular depart- 
ments,” ran that story. 

(It was taken for granted, of course, that that average reader would 
want his favorite paper to be attractive physically and easy to read.) 

“Regular departments,” the story continued, “go a long way 
toward shaping the personality of a paper. For nbxt to the character 
and ability of those behind it, its departments are the most vital things 
about it. They serve to differentiate it from other papers. They give it 
that ‘something of its own,’ make it stand out ‘as itself,’ clothe it with 
that ‘rise up and step along’ that a paper should have, really must 
have, to attract a growing following. 

“Consequently, a paper is attractive in direct ratio as its depart- 
ments are attractive; and the way to make it more so is to add more 
good departments or to brighten up the ones already carried. 

“The more varied the departments the better, of course. For the 
more varied they are, the wider their appeal. Some of them should be 
addressed to boys and girls, but more to men, and even more to women, 
for women are the ones behind most of the subscriptions, and to whom 
most advertising is addressed. 

“But this doesn’t necessarily mean that the publisher— and espe- 
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cially the smaller-town publisher— should rush into signing up for a 
lot of more or less costly syndicated matter, however desirable such 
procedure often may be. 

“It means that he should take advantage of many of the countless 
chances for good departments that offer right in his own and neigh- 
boring communities. It means that he should make the most of his 
present sources of news by presenting certain portions of it in regular 
departments, and should be quick to start new departments as it seems 
well to do so. 

•“If such departments are wisely chosen and kept interesting, read- 
ers will become accustomed to them and will watch for their appear- 
ance. Thus every member of the family can be appealed to— and made 
a booster of the paper. For, naturally enough, those department read- 
ers will come to have more and more respect for a paper which (can’t 
we hear many of them say it?) ‘plainly realizes the importance of the 
things that interest us most, and gives them the consideration they 
deserve— in special departments.’ ” 

Accompanying that story were twenty or so department heads 
planned with the thought of the smaller-town paper in mind. No at- 
tempt was made to produce and show any elaborate or complicated 
heads. The heads were purposely kept simple. But each was planned 
to go well with its subject matter, and the rules and borders were 
chosen to harmonize with the type faces. 

Several of those heads, which were laid out by Edward D. Chenery, 
are reproduced here, each with accompanying matter descriptive of 
the typographic elements employed in its construction. 

Suppose we begin with a fairly light touch by presenting the head 
shown in Example 387. 



Our Fashion Department 

Conducted by Priscilla Black 


24.p0int Caslon Old Face Italic l2.polnt Caslon Old Face Italic Caps and Small Caps 
S point UatzixSbde No 1334 


EXAMPLE 387 


The italics of Caslon Old Face and the lively border give the head a 
sparkle, and the name in capitals and small capitals a formal touch, in 
keeping with the subject matter. 
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chances for good departments that offer right in his own and neigh- 
boring communities It means that he should make the most of his 
present sources of news by presenting certam portions of it in regular 
departments, and should be quick to start new departments as it seems 
well to do so 

“If such departments are wisely chosen and kept interesting, read- 
ers will become accustomed to them and will watch for their appear- 
ance Thus every member of the family can be appealed to— and made 
a booster of the paper For, naturally enough, those department read- 
ers will come to have more and more respect for a paper which (can't 
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planned with the thought of the smaller-town paper m mmd No at- 
tempt was made to produce and show any elaborate or complicated 
heads The heads were purposely kept simple But each was planned 
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The use of Antique No. 1 and a tiiree-line monotone rule produces 
a more prosaic effect, as suggested by Example 388. , 



12- and 24-point Antique No 1 6-potnt Matrix Slide No 737 
EXAMPLE 388 


A restrained treatment of a related subject is brought about by the 
use of a single line of 30-pomt Scotch and an enclosing oxford rule, as 
in Example 389. 


Rural Life Section 


30-polnt Scotch € point Matrix Slide No SIS 
EXAMPLE 389 

A stronger head, but not too strong for the subject, results from 
the use of three lines of Cloister Bold, with the main hne in 24-point 
capitals, as in Example 390. 


IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 

Taken from Our Exchanges About People 
of Your Acquaintance . 


14- and 24 point CIcdster Bold 5>i-potnt Matrix Slide No 1870 
EXAMPLE 390 

The employment of a single Ime of 30-point Clearface Bold capitals 
and a crisscross border gives the head in Example 391 strength and 
considerable liveliness. 



LIVE STATE NEWS 


30-point Clearface Bold 6-potnt Matrix Slide No 1512 
EXAMPLE 391 
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CentAiry Bold and a zigzag border are responsible for the head for 
a radio department suggested by Example 392 


Broadcasting Brevities 

Radio Nens, Notes and Gossip 


I** and 24 point Century Bold S point Matrix Slide No 1773 
EXAMPLE 392 

The use of a single line of 30-point Bodoni capitals and a double 
oxford rule gives us the simple and dignified department head sug- 
gested by Example 393 


REAL ESTATE SALES 


21 point Bodom S point Matrix Slide No 725 
EXAMPLE 393 

Of course it is not intended to suggest that the typographic treat- 
ments given the seven heads just illustrated and discussed are the best 
possible treatments for the subjects represented Far from it Scores of 
acceptable variations of each head are possible, and many more dis- 
tinguished variations 

The mam pomts to be brought out here are that certain kmds of 
type faces fit certain subjects better than certam other kinds do, and 
that some rules and borders lend themselves better to some faces and 
subjects than do other kinds 

While department heads need not necessarily be limited to the 
faces regularly used for news or feature heads on the same pages (m 
fact it often is desirable to use other faces), many different depart- 
ment heads can be devised with the regular faces by arrangmg the 
lines and sizes in other than customary ways and by giving them rule, 
border or other ornamental treatment 

Suppose we look at several different heads for a single department 
—heads designed for different issues of the Linotype Neios, most of 
them by Paul A Bennett 
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The head shown in Example 394, planned for an issue with regular 
news and feature heads in the bold branch of the Bodoni family, was 

MOVING 
AHEAD 

30 point Metroblack No 2 Matnx Slide 
I0*pomt 647 Star is Border Matrix 21- 
point No SIS 

EXAMPLE 395 

kept in the same branch of the same family, but was differentiated 
from the other heads by the use of letter-spaced Bodoni Bold capitals 
complemented with top and bottom rules, two of them interrupted 
with rather small black dots. 

Observe that the employment of two comparatively heavy and two 
comparatively light rules followed through with the thick-and-thin 
design of the Bodoni characters. 

In an issue with regular news and feature heads in Metroblack 
No. 2, the department head was kept to the same branch of the Metro 
family, but was differentiated from the other heads by the use of capi- 
tals and three-line parallel rules trimmed away at an angle of forty-five 
degrees at each end and interrupted with rather large black stars, as 
shown in Example 395. 

A Bghter treatment was accorded the same word copy, for an issue 
with heads in Metrolite No. 2. (See Example 396.) 

Observe that, although the same kind of rules employed with the 
heavier head in Metroblack No. 2 were used for the lighter head as 
well, they were interrupted with outlined stars, rather than black ones. 

Still another treatment of the same word copy, for another issue 
with regular news and feature heads in the same branch of the same 
type family, Metrolite No. 2, is suggested by Example 397. 

Observe that the first word, with the exception of the first letter, is 
in lower-case, and that the second word is in capitals. Note, also, that 


MOVING 

AHEAD 


24-pomt Bodoni Bold Matrix Slides 3- 
point No 406c and 2-point No 404»» Dot 
la Border Matrix S-pcunt No 7 


EXAMPLE 394 
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the first word has been placed off center, to the right, with a small 
black dot before it, and the second word centered in the measure 


☆ 

MOVING 


•Moving 

AHEAD 
☆ 


AH EAD 


3Q.polnt MetroUte No 2 Matrix Slide 10- 
pomt No 647 Star la Border Matrix 24- 
point No B63 


36-polnt Metrolite No 2 Matrix Slides 
3-point No 425 and 6-polnt No 1773 


EXAMPLE 396 EXAMPLE 397 

Examples 398 to 401 suggest four different treatments of another 
subject, most of them design^ by Mr. Bennett. 

• Example 398 is in 24- and 30-point Metroblack No. 2, and Example 
399 is in 24- and 30-pomt Metrolite No. 2. 


=WHAT= 


? ? ? 

1 WOULD DO 


WHAT 



1 WouldDo 


24- and 30-pomt Metroblack No 2 Matrix 

Slides 4-p«lnt No 419 and 3-poiitt No 

425 Star Is 18-polnt Border Matrix No 768 24- and SQ-polnt Metrolite No 2 Matrix 

Slide 3-point No 406 

EXAMPLE 398 EXAMPLE 399 

Example 400 is in 24-point Poster Bodom, and Example 401 is in 
24-point Vulcan Bold. 

It would be possible here to present many other attractive and 
appropriate treatments of the same word copy, and to show innumera- 
ble other department heads, but the various treatments already illus- 
trated should suggest the well-nigh limitless possibilities in the way of 
department heads in any newspaper plant with a fair number of good 
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The head shown in Example 394, planned for an issue with regular 
news and feature heads in the bold branch of the Bodom family, was 




MOVING 1 


AHEAD 1 

1 




point No 4Q6c and 2 point No 404i^!i Dot 

Is Border Matrix 6 point No 7 

30 po nt SfetpobJaeJc No ’ MatrLx S] de 
10 point 647 Star U Border Matrix 21 
point No 816 

EXAMPLE 394 

EXAMPLE 395 


kept in the same branch of the same family, but was differentiated 
from the other heads by the use of letter-spaced Bodom Bold capitals 
complemented with top and bottom rules, two of them interrupted 
with rather small black dots 

Observe that the employment of two comparatively heavy and two 
comparatively light rules followed through with the thick-and-thm 
design of the Bodom characters 

In an issue with regular news and feature heads in Metroblack 
No 2, the department head was kept to the same branch of the Metro 
family, but was differentiated from the other heads by the use of capi- 
tals and three-line parallel rules trimmed away at an angle of forty-five 
degrees at each end and interrupted with rather large black stars, as 
shown in Example 395 

A lighter treatment was accorded the same word copy, for an issue 
with heads in Metrolite No 2 (See Example 396 ) 

Observe that, although the same kind of rules employed with the 
heavier head in Metroblack No 2 were used for the lighter head as 
well, they were interrupted with outlined stars, rather than black ones 
Still another treatment of the same word copy, for another issue 
with regular news and feature heads in the same branch of the same 
type family, Metrolite No 2, is suggested by Example 397 

Observe that the first word, with the exception of the first letter, 
m lower-case, and that the second word is in capitals Note, also, that 
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the first word has been placed off center, to the right, with a small 
black dot before it, and the second word centered in the measure 


MOVING 

AHEAD 

S<Ui>olnt MetroUte Ho 2 Wattl* SU<te* 10- 
pQint No &47. Star ts Border Matrix 24- 
point No 063 

EXAMPLE 396 



36-polnt ^IetroHte No 2 Matrix Slldea 
3*palnt No 435 and 6'polnt No 1773 

EXAMPLE 397 


Examples 398 to 401 suggest four different treatments of another 
subject, most of them design^ by Mr. Bennett. 

* Example 398 is in 24- and 30-point Metroblack No. 2, and Example 
399 is in 24- and 30-point Metrolite No. 2. 


=WHAT= FT? 

I WOULD DO WHAT 
7>r — I Would Do 

24- and 30-polnt Metroblack Ko 2 Matrix 

Slides 4-point No 419 and 3-poInt No 

433 Star is IS-polnt Border Matrix No 768 24- and 3Q-polnt MetroUte No 2 Matrix 

Slide 3-point No 406 

EXAMPLE 398 EXAMPLE 399 

Example 400 is in 24-point Poster Bodoni, and Example 401 is in 
24-point Vulcan Bold. 

It would be possible here to present many other attractive and 
appropriate treatments of the same word copy, and to show innumera- 
ble other department heads, but the various treatments already illus- 
trated should suggest the well-nigh limitless possibilities in the way of 
department heads in any newspaper plant with a fair number of good 
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type faces, a fair assortment of appropriate rule and border material, 
and a staff member or members who understand the relationships of 
certain rules and borders to certain type faces 

That IS an important point— that certain rules and borders har- 
monize with certain type faces, and clash with certain others A type 
face can be good of its kind, and a rule or border be good of its kind. 


What I 
Would Do 

24 point Vulcan Bold Matrix SI de 8 
point No 141 Border Matrix 12 point 
No 542 


24 point Poster Bodoni Matrix Slides 
1 point No 407 and 10 point No 1603 

EXAMPLE 400 EXAMPLE 401 

and yet when used together make an unhappy combmation And cer- 
tain faces good m themselves, as well as certam rules and borders good 
m themselves, are not good for use in newspapers 

There is no great mystery about type faces and rules and borders 
Although some people, of course, have more native ability than others 
in the handling of prmting units, an intelligent person can become 
fairly proficient at it after a fair amount of study and practice But he 
cannot reach that point overnight 

The trouble is that too many people in the editorial end— the copy- 
starting end-of journalism have too little knowledge of the inner 
workings of the “back shop,” and too long have taken it for granted 
that if they supply the words, the men in the composmg-room some- 
how will manage to set them to the right "music ” 

But consider for a moment how faulty that assumption is, unless 
a newspaper has a man or men in the "back shop” particularly dele- 
gated (and qualified) to plan different and attractive and appropriate 
typographic effects In the composing-rooms of many newspapers the 
men are too busy at routine tadcs— too busy fighting deadlines— too 


I I 

WHAT I 
1 WOULD 
DO 

I »»»»»»»»»»»»»» 
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busy “following copy”— to do any out-of-the-ordmary planning In fact, 
in many composing-rooms the men are not permitted to take any 
liberties with copy, but are obliged to follow instructions from the 
writing end of the business Consequently, m such plants, any unusual 
typographic planning has to be done before the “follow-copy” stage 

Fortunately, however, many papers have art or planning depart- 
ments with one or more staff members versed in the handling of typo- 
graphic units 

But to get back to department heads 

When a department has to do with personalities or happenings of 
other days, it sometimes is advisable to give its head an old-time 
atmosphere, as suggested by Example 402 



EXAMPLE 402 


Some newspapers sometimes employ Ben Day screens .with type 
lines for department heads, as suggested by Example 403 


Fsothyfacts 

EXAMPLE 403 

While, as has been stated, department heads need not necessarily 
be limited to the faces regularly used for news or feature heads on the 
same pages, the department heads should not be decidedly heavier or 
decidedly lighter than the other heads If they are too far removed in 
either direction they will give the pages a spotty appearance 

The use of reverse plates with solid-black backgrounds— with the 
type hnes presented in white— is inadvisable, too Such plates make for 
spottiness, often are responsible for smudges on their own and opposite 
pages, and often show through on reverse pages The white hnes some- 
times fill m during the press run, particularly when reverse plates are 
used over and over agam on flatbed presses that print direct from the 
type forms, rather than from stereotype plates When reverse plates 
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are to be employed for department heads, the backgrounds should be 
toned down by the use of screens. Even then such plates often are 
unsatisfactory, because of the possibility of the white lines’ filling in. 

Stereotypes or electrotypes of department heads, or the original 
type lines themselves, should not be kept standing in the forms when 
any of those printing units have become noticeably worn or battered. 

When serial-story or other matter is cast from stereotype matrices 
received from outside sources and the heads on such matter are too 
ornate or too black or too light to go well with the other heads on the 
pages that will carry that matter, it is advisable to remove the heads 
from the resultant castings and to reset them in more appropriate faces. 

Many of the faces illustrated in Chapters 4, 29 and 34 can be used 
to advantage for department heads. 



Maga^ne and Book Sections, 
Gravure, Comics, Color, and 
Wrappers 


T he nature of magazine and book sections suggests “bookish” 
treatments for such sections, particularly when they are pre- 
sented in tabloid form, as most of them now are, especially m 
Sunday editions of metropolitan newspapers 

Although many newspapers issuing such sections run five 12-pica 
columns on most of the pages, in many instances the leading pages 
(devoid of advertismg) are presented in wider columns separated by 
strips of white space, rather than column rules, whereas on the five- 
column pages carrying advertising, column rules usually are employed, 
for display lines in advertisements placed side by side and not sep- 
arated by column rules often “run mto” and, at first glance, seem to 
form parts of, display lines m neighboring advertisements 

The rear pages of some magazme sections make use of both strips 
of white and column rules— strips of white to separate columns of story 
matter from each other, and a column rule or two to separate stories 
from advertisements, or columns of advertisements from each other 
The larger sizes of many book faces and other comparatively light 
faces can be effectively employed for heads in magazme and book 
sections But book faces shoidd not be used for the regular body matter 
if such sections are printed from stereotypes on coarse-fibered news- 
print and on high-speed presses— for reasons previously mentioned, 
particularly in Chapters 3 and 5. 

Initial letters, too, are quite appropriate for magazme and book 
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sections— and so is the employment of color In fact, color is coming to 
play an increasingly important part in virtually all sections of the 
newspaper, as pointed out later in this chapter 

Some newspapers are now presenting their magazine sections m 
gravure and colorgravure 

Among the many type faces that can be used effectively for heads 
in magazine and book sections are many of those shown in Chapters 
4, 29 and 34, particularly m Chapter 34 
See Examples 273 and 274 

Giavtire and Coloigiavure 

Much progress has been made m recent years in the gravure and 
colorgravure branches of prmting, and more and more newspapers 
and advertisers are coming to employ gravure and colorgravure 

While it IS not the purpose here to describe in detail how gravure 
prmting is done, it is the purpose to point out the kinds of type faces, 
kinds of artwork, kmd of paper, and colors of ink, that have proved 
and are proving successful in gravure printing 

And this writer can think of no more authoritative or compact way 
of accomplishing this purpose than to present extracts from an article 
in Printers* Ink Monthly entitled “Taking the Mystery Out of Roto- 
gravure”— an article prepared by that publication with the assistance 
of gravure experts with the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Art Gravure 
Corporation, Neo Gravure Corporation, Alco-Gravure, Inc , the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tnbune And here are the extracts 

“Intaglio, gravure, rotogravure, photogravure— all are one and the 
same thing The basic process mvolves printing from a copper surface 
on which the design or picture has been depressed by etching The 
term ‘intaglio’ is the general term describing ^ processes of this kmd 
the word itself meaning 'incised or counter-sunk ' Sheet-feed gravure 
IS different from other gravure m only one respect— the 30b is printed 
from flat sheets on a flatbed press, rather than on a web rotary press 
With the web rotary press, roils of paper are used 

“There are three basic methods of printmg (A) Relief or raised 
surface, to which the term ‘prmtmg’ is commonly applied, (B) Plano- 
graphic, or surface, which takes in lithography and offset, (C) In- 
taglio, or subsurface, which takes in all forms of gravure ” (Relie 
printing is the kind employed by neatly all newspapers for all but 
gravure prmtmg ) 
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“In intaglio, or subsurface, printing, the design is either carved or 
etched below the surface When the design is etched into a flat plate 
with acid, through the medium of a sheet of sensitized gelatin, on 
which it has been produced by photography, the process is known as 
‘photogravure ’ When this method is applied to a copper cylinder, the 
process is called rotogravure 

“In rotogravure, the copper cylinder revolves in an ink fountain, 
coming out covered with ink A thin steel blade, the length of the 
cylinder, known as the ‘doctor blade,’ oscillates across the surface of 
the cylmder, wiping all the superfluous ink from it This leaves the 
surface of the cylinder clean, the ink remaining only in the etched 
depressions The paper passes between the copper cylinder and a 
rubber impression roller which forces the paper into the etched parts 
The ink is thus deposited on the paper 

“The fundamental advantage claimed for gravure is that the proc- 
ess reproduces the finest gradations of tone values that an original 
subject may contain Fine detail may be shown m the shadows as well 
as in the lighter tones 

“This greater depth of color is obtained because of the varying 
depths of the etched depressions The result of these varying depths is 
that different thicknesses of ink arc deposited on the paper in the 
different tones This produces extremes of contrast that make for beau- 
tiful reproduction It permits the contrasty type of illustration that is 
so popular with many advertisers In other words, a faithful likeness is 
the big advantage claimed It produces a soft, velvety appearance, 
reproduces soft tints and delicate shadings and achieves a lifelike 
brilliancy of detail 

“Although different screens are available, it is probable that ninety- 
nine per cent of rotogravure work iS done with the 150-line screen 
The screen is invisible to the naked eye, but can be seen under a 
strong glass This is partly due to the fact that it is partially etched 
away by acid during one phase of the process A screen is used to 
create little wells or cups to hold the ink, otherwise, solid masses would 
carry surplus ink and spill over on the printed surface 

“There is no make-ready in rotogravure Printing starts immedi- 
ately after the cylinder is put into the press 

“In rotogravure the tendency is for type matter to reproduce more 
softly than in letterpress printing This is an important point to hear 
in mind when selecting type faces for rotogravure reproduction It is 
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also essential to give thought to the fact that the fine screen used is 
likely to break up letters that have delicate curlicues Moreover, the 
screen accentuates the heavier lines 

“Don’t use a ‘thick-and-thin’ type face, especially m the smaller 
sizes Select strong, even-weight type 

“Don’t use large blocks of small-size type— 6 point, for example 
“Don’t use smaller than 10 point where type is to be surprmted 
over a tinted background 

“Don’t use smaller than 10 or 12 point if the type is to be m reverse 
—white on a dark background 

“Don’t use a design background for reverse type 
“Don’t use reverse type on a light or varying background 
“In preparing layouts for the rotogravure printer, exercise care to 
keep the layouts clean 

“Use a good grade of bristol board 

“Headings and captions should be set m type, actual size, and per- 
fect press proofs attached with library paste in the spaces allowed 
‘ Type matter for advertisements should be set actual size, but the 
press proofs should be attached to the layout only when it is possible 
to locate them in exactly the correct position Otherwise, type proofs 
should be sent separately 

“To eliminate the shadows cast by the edges of proofs that are 
pasted to the layout, it is advisable to run a thin line of Chinese white 
around each edge 

“Two duplicate proofs of all type matter should be furnished 
“Don’t paste photographic prints to the layout Indicate where they 
are to go and send them m separately 
“Draw layouts to actual size 
“Be sure that good press proofs are furnished 
“Borders and decorations may be drawn or pasted on the layout 
“Pen-and-ink drawings, dry-brush work and oil paintings repro- 
duce excellently when a generous range of tone values is used A char- 
coal drawing does not reproduce so well, because it usually lacks that 
range of tone With oil paintings it is necessary to consider that the 
brush marks may be exaggerated, because rotogravure pnntmg picks 
up every detail Also, where the work is m color, the photographic 
print supplied for copy should be made from a color-separation nega- 
tive in order to retain original tone values 

“In brief, one of the chief values of the process is that it is capable 
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of reproducing a full gradation of tones, holding fine details in the 
deepest shadows as well as in the middle tones and higher lights Con- 
sequently, to use Ime may mean losing one of the principal advantages 
of rotogravtire 

“Wash drawings are good, especially the poster type, where the 
tints are blocked m qiuckly and not worked over too much A muddy 
or streaky wash is exaggerated m the process Opaque colors are usu- 
ally better than transparent, for brush marks and drying hnes do not 
show so plainly 

“Pen drawings with a technique that produces fine gradation of 
tone values lend themselves well to rotogravure Dry-brush work fre- 
quently makes attractive rotogravure, particularly when a generous 
range of tone values is used 

“The reproduction of photographs is, of course, one of rotogravure’s 
strongest points In fact, it is claimed for it that it more closely approxi- 
mates photographic ongmals than zmy other method of printed repro- 
duction There is no doubt that photographs are the best sources of 
illustration 

“Photographs should be selected with care Photographs that are 
contrasty, chalky or flat, lacking detail in the highlights and having 
heavy shadows also lacking detail are unsatisfactory Photographs that 
are brilliant and sharp, containing full tones, with the point of high- 
lights pure white, are preferable to prints that are flat, because roto- 
gravure softens 

“Avoid photographic prmts with a rough egg-shell or linen finish 
When the photographic print has a rough surface, the surface may 
reptcidwie awi a gravny appeasance m the hnei result 

“Do not greatly enlarge or reduce a photograph Good judgment 
will indicate the proper limits, after examining the print closely 

“Photographs for rotogravure usually do not need much retouch- 
ing, except where definite changes m the print are wanted, inasmuch 
as the retouching of negatives and positives is part of the process 

“There is some difference of opinion as to whether dull or glossy 
prints are better for rotogravure reproduction when photographs are 
used The printing companies favor the glossy print Some photogra- 
phers, on the other hand, insist that, by making their prints on suitable 
paper, dull prints may be used that will give even better results than 
glossy prints There is no doubt that the dull print calls for special 
knowledge on the part of the photographer of the problems of roto- 
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gravure reproduction, and where this knowledge does not exist a 
glossy print should be furnished 

"SoH-focus photographs can be handled, and sometimes the results 
are exceedingly good However, more often the details are likely to be 
further softened by the thin ink that is used, which has a tendency to 
spread slightly when it reaches the paper Consequently, if a picture 
IS used, the detads of which are already soft, and if these details are 
further softened by the process, a blurry reproduction may result 
However, if a part of the picture is diffused to center attention on the 
part to be emphasized, the process will turn m an excellent job 
“Rotogravure is a full-tone process When suitable originals are 
used, it gives an almost perfect reproduction It has unusual depth of 
color because of the varying depths of the etched depressions, the 
result being that different thicknesses of ink are deposited on the 
paper in the different tones The thickness of each tiny mound of mk 
depends on the etching depth Tins produces extremes of contrast 
•“In a background of varied tones, rotogravure reproduces the de- 
tails perfectly In a background of a solid tone, it reproduces a perfectly 
even tone over all Attractive results may be secured by the use of 
middle-tone and solid rototmt backgrounds Some outstanding effects 
have been obtained through the use of pattern backgrounds by em- 
ploying wallpaper designs, fabrics, tapestries, laces, etc Care must be 
taken, however, to select a material that will reproduce as desued 
“The pattern should not be so prominent that it will detract from 
the advertisement The texture should not be so coarse that it will cast 
heavy shadows The colors must be suitable for good reproduction 
Some colors photograph light, some dark, unless the photographer is 
capable of securing the proper orthochromatic rendering, the repro- 
ductions may bb very different from the results expected As a general 
rule, it IS advisable to use neutral shades, like grays and bro\vns 
“When a photographic or wash-drawing illustration is to be repro- 
duced as a silhouette on a middle-tone or solid rototmt background, 
the copy should be prepared m one piece, that is, the illustration should 
be attached to a mount of the background For a plain middle-tone 
background, use a light-gray mount with a smooth surface For a solid 
rototmt background, use a black mount with a smooth surface For a 
pattern middle-tone background, use a photograph of the rrmlena 
containing the pattern, instead of usmg the material itself as a mount 
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) “Some advertisers furnish complete positives of advertisements 
ind, at times, the question arises as to which is preferable, positives or 
origmal copy Almost without exception, original photographs, either 
pasted togeAer or m separate units with dummy layouts, are pre- 
ferred A good reproduction can be secured from a positive if it is 
properly made 

“Reproductions from halftone proofs are rarely satisfactory, due to 
the screen Line copy, however, reproduces well from good press 
proofs of hne-cuts 

“When a border or panel is drawn for rotogravure, it is well to 
keep the lines of uniform density, unless varying tones are desired m 
the finished production 

“Do not mark anything on the face of copy that is not to be repro- 
duced Make a flap of tracing paper and indicate instructions, or put 
them on the back of copy Use a soft pencil and mark lightly 

“Heavy and dark backgrounds must be used with discretion for 
rotogravure Too often, the heavy inking brings unsatisfactory results 
—especially where the subject is very light and full of fine details 
“As to paper stock, a super-calendered slack size— a paper that has 
great absorptive power and capacity, so that the thm liquid ink used 
may spread slightly without showing through on the opposite side— 
affords the best results The ink used is much more fluid than ordi- 
nary printers’ ink, being about the consistency of thick soup 

“Ink of any color may be employed in gravure, but experience has 
demonstrated that the best results, particularly in newspaper roto- 
gravure, are obtained with brown, green and black 

“^ntfWTi 'IS ‘Jtrt: pupcfiar, u -v<fru^iy Tuasons "^p-efnapB *fne 

most important is that brown is a warm color and results in pleasing 
effects It most uniformly approximates the original copy And— based 
on actual tests— it outpulls other colors used in rotogravure, especially 
m newspaper work Finally, for reasons that are somewhat obscure, 
brown was the first color used for newspaper rotogravure, and, while 
it would not have contmued in use if it did not produce the desired 
results, there is no doubt that its popularity is due, at least in part, to 
this fact “ 

Concerning colorgravure, J Thomson WiUmg of the Gravure 
Service Corporation, New York City, recently informed this writer 
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Comic Sections 

Little if anything can be done to make attractive pages— attractive 
hysically— of pages filled or nearly filled with comic strips. The strips 
Eton vary decidedly in weight from unit to unit within the same strips, 
nd even more so from one strip to another. Usually the strips clash 
rith each other and the other units of composition on a page, to the 
hysical disadvantage of the page as a whole. 

However, comic pages have been found by many newspapers to be 
irculation builders and holders and so are run as a matter of course. 

Usually such pages are run toward the end of a paper, and often as 
?ft, rather than right, pages, as right-page space often is preferred by 
dvertisers. 

Example 404 suggests a page of comics and an installment of a 
erial story from the Tacoma (Wash.) Times that was well organized, 
onsidering the material to be presented. 

Note that that page (a left page) presented its lighter columns to 
ho left, and its heavier to the right, and that, although the top strip 
>resented more weight than some of the others, the other fairly heavy 
inits at and toward the bottom of the page kept the. page from appear- 
ng top-heavy. 

Observe, also, the unusual head treatment, with the seven heads 
'all in the same face, Cheltenham Bold) presented vertically at the 
eft of the strips, rather than at the top of the first one and between it 
md the others, which made possible the employment of more white 
;pace between the strips and so helped the appearance of the page. 

Comic strips often are employed on feature, sports, classified- 
idvertising and other pages, and many newspapers present entire sec- 
ions of comics in color. 

Many national advertisers employ colored comics in newspapers to 
publicize their products, and many national advertisers, appreciating 
the popularity of colored comics, issue specially prepared comic papers 
sE their own for distribution through dealers. 

Rujhof'Paper Color Advertising 

That run-of-paper (R-O-P) advertising in color is becoming in- 
creasingly popular and that more and more newspapers arc equipping 
their plants to provide R-O-P color is attested by the fact that more 
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than forty times as much R-O-P color advertising was run by United 
States newspapers m 1934 as m 1930 And this was independent of the 
comic, gravure and magazine or special-section color advertising run 
“In round figures, and taking into consideration only color exclu- 
sive of comics, roto, magazine or other special sections, R-O-P color in 
the United States has jumped from a paltry ^15,000 in 1930 to around 
$600,000 in 1934," stated Bice Clemow, in the July 13, 1935, issue of 
Editor & Publisher, following a survey made by that publication 
The same issue of Editor & Publisher presented a list of 541 United 
States daily or Sunday newspapers (m forty states and the District of 
Columbia, and representing more than one-fourth of the dailies m this 
country) offermg R-O-P color— a list presented through the courtesy 
of the business service department of the Chicago Tribune 

“In the first place," Mr Clemow further stated, “whereas there are 
541 offering daily or Sunday R-O-P-C, indications are that not more 
than ten per cent of these were m the field five years ago Secondly, 
failure of many papers, perhaps more than half, to keep accurate 
records on R-O-P-C as they do m all other categories indicates that, 
for these papers at least, growth has been without promotional stimuli 
Thirdly, although 541 signify their willingness to take R-O-P-C, at 
least a hundred of this number have had little to date 

“The growth represented in the ‘forty times m five years’ figure is 
general for both large and small papers— for those operating with a 
suTLple, inexpensive and perhaps home-made color fountain as well as 
for those papers with the latest color attachments or complete presses 
Further proof of this fact is contained m the listing of papers offering 
R-O-P-C In the decided preponderance are those dailies announcing 
‘black and one color’ space offered 

“ An additional charge ranging from twenty-five to seventy- 
five per cent of the black-and-white line charge is common practice 
for R-O-P-C Slightly over one-third additional seems to be the 
average 

“As regards ‘editorial attitude,’ the question of color m the smaller 
dailies drew forth lively discussion at the preliminary meeting of 
smaller daihes at the convention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in New York City in April Several publishers com- 
mented before the members that they were refusing color because it 
gave emphasis to a single ad for which proportionate compensation 
could not be levied Others openly acknowledged that they were 
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holding back because of the effect of color on newspaper appearance, 
although later discussion brought out that some of this minority an- 
tipathy was against poor color printing and not against the idea itself 
“There can be no doubt, however, in the face of much evidence 
that R-O-P-C IS established and, although still in infancy, gro^vmg at 
an attention-arresting pace ” 


Newspaper Wrap pets 

Many a newspaper that looks attractive or fairly attractive when it 
comes off the press, and is fairly easy to read, is decidedly otherwise 
when it reaches a subscriber by mail Some papers sent out as singles 
—individually wrapped— are rolled so tightly m the mail-room that it 
is difficult for the receiver to unwrap them without tearmg, and have 
become so crumpled that it is difficult for him to flatten them out and 
to keep them from rolling up as he attempts to i ead them And a too 
liberal use of paste m the mail-room often results m the mutilation of 
newspapers 

A friend of this writer’s, an exchange editor who receives scores of 
newspapers by mail weekly, and who has to look them over quickly if 
at all, declines to unwrap some of the papers received 

“It isn’t that they couldn’t be valuable to us," he once told this 
writer “They could be But the harder they make it for us to let them 
prove it, the less chance they get to do it Some of them have been 
squeezed and twisted so much in the mailing that any receiver would 
have to have more time and patience than we have to be willing to 
fight his way through their wrinkles and creases ” 

While sympathizing with that editor’s pomt of view, this ^vrlter 
remarked “But an exchange editor with many papers to choose from 
IS hardly to be compared with a person who receives, say, only one 
paper by mail, and his favorite one, at that ” 

“True enough,” the editor replied “That person would read that 
paper, or attempt to do so, no matter how handicapped But he 
wouldn’t thank its editor or staff members for making it difficult He 
would though, you can be sure, whether or not he ever told them so 
appreciate their making it easier to read ” 

Many singles are wrapped in cut-up sections of exchanges— sure y 
no good advertisement for the papers inside Others are mailed out. 
neatly enough, perhaps, in remnants of blank newsprmt 
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But printed wrappers can be much more effective, m an advertis- 
ing way, and newspaper publishers should be interested in advertising 
their commodities all the way from the mail-room to the home or 
office of the person or firm receiving copies by mail 

Certain rulings have been made as to the kmd and amoimt of prmt- 
ing that legally may be employed on newspaper wrappers, but there is 
room enough within those rulmgs for many pubhshers to improve the 
effectiveness of their wrappers 

In response to a letter addressed by this writer to the Postmaster 
General, Washmgton, D C , the followmg statements were received 
from the Post Office Department as this chapter was bemg written 
“ With reference to the item which you wish to include m your 

manuscnpt on ‘Newspaper Makeup,’ regardmg newspaper wrappers, 
you are informed that while this office is not unaware of the desire of 
pubhshers to dress up the wrappers of their pubhcations, it is not con- 
templated that under Section 552, Postal Laws and Regulations, the 
envelopes or wrappers, etc , used by pubhshers m maihng copies of 
their publications at the second-class rates of postage shall contain 
other mformation than the following 

“ ‘The name and address of the person to whom the matter shall be 
sent, index figures of subscription book, either printed or written, the 
prmted title of the pubhcation and the place of its publication, the 
printed or written name and address without addition of advertisement 
of the publisher or sender, or both, and written or printed words or 
figures, or both, mdicating the date on which the subscription to such 
matter will end, the correction of any typographical error, a mark, 
except by written or prmted words, to designate a word or passage to 
which it IS desired to call attention, the words “sample copy’' when the 
matter is sent as such, the words “marked copy” when the matter 
contains a marked item or article ’ ” 

Surely, the well written and edited, attractively set, made up and 
printed newspaper sent out by mail m a smgle wrapper deserves a 
well worded and attractively prmted wrapper— one that both protects 
and reflects the superior product it contams 
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agate 5’/^ point type, unit of measurement 
used by most American daily newspapers 
in computing the depth of a page ot an 
advertisement, weeklies usually compute 
depth m inches, as also do some of the 
small dailies, see type 

bank a section of a multiple section head 
same as deck, a cabinet or bench de 
signed to receive type pr other units of 
composition, see drop 

banner a large or comparatively large head 
extending across a page, a sueamet, some 
times called a line see skyline streamer 
Ben Day pattern a pattern of lines or dots 
used to tone do^n heavy types or rules or 
solid areas in cuts or to provide a shaded 
background for types or pictures 
blanket sheet a newspaper with unusually wide 
and deep pages 

Bodoni dash a tapered dash thicker in the 
middle than at the ends, see French rule 
boilerplate ne«s ot feature material received 
by publishers in the form of stereotype 
plates or the casts from stereotype matrices 
received from outside sources, the term 
boilerplate «as originated when the 
American Press Association established its 
Chicago office tn the same building with 
a sheet iron foundry, and a printer jok* 
inglj referred to the stereotypes as coming 
from a boilerplate factory 
border a type high typographic unit with an 
ornamental printing surface, several such 
units combined, with or without rules, the 
printed result secured from such units, a 
typographic frame, a border, shoulder or 
margin of white space, see rule 
box news feature or editorial matter enclosed 
b) rules or borders and forming a square 
or oblong 

bumped heads heads of the same structure, or 
near!) ihe same, placetl side by side in a 
form, tombstone heads 

by line the signature line of the writer of a 
story — B> John Doe* 


canopy head a head with a first deck three or 
more columns wide, with subordinate 
decks dropping from the extreme left anJ 
right of the first deck, sometimes the 
same as a combination head 
chase a metal frame into which a form is 
locked before being sent to the stereot)p 
ing department or pressroom 
column rule a rule used to separate columns 
combination head a head of two or more stc 
tions the first deck of which extends across 
two or more closely rolated stents 
composition assembled types, slugs or other 
typographic units 

crossline a single line of type (in a multiple 
deck head) occupying the full width of 
the measure 

cut a halftone, line cut, plate or any other kind 
of engraving, an electrotype or stereotype 
cutoff rule a rule used to separate advertise 
ments or stories or other units of com 
position, a full Width rule in any gneft 
measure 


deck see bank, and drop 
double rule same as oxford rule, or Scotch 
rule, but not the same as parallel rule 
drop a subordinate bank or deck, or sequence 
of such banks ot decks 
drop line head a head of two or more lyp* 
lines with second and following hoes m 
dented to the right to suggest a flight ^ 
stairs, a stagger, or step, head 
dummy a chart, graph, or sketch, usually m 
miniature outlining a makeup plan, 
format, and layout 

ear composition to the left or right or on eac i 
Side of a riamepfatc, or title hne 
em the square of any type body sixe, in t ■* 
country, straight composition usually ^ 
measured by ems, a 6 point line I 
containing 12 ems a 12 point fine ton 


taming 6 ems and so on. a p'" 
piCa, a standard unit of measurem 
among printers in this country. '* 
points, or approximately 1/6 • 
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quadrat or quad, is socnetimes called a 
mutton quad to avoid confusion with 
the sound of en quad 

en one half of the width of an cm in the same 
font, an en quad is sometimes called a 
nut quad to avoid confusion with (he 
sound of em quad 

flag statement of ownership ptinciples and so 
forth beneath the name of a newspaper, 
now usually at the top of the fijsl column 
on the editorial page, masthead. 

flatbed press a press that prints from flat 
forms 

flush head a head the line or lines of which 
begin at the extreme left, or end at the 
extreme right, of any measure, usually 
meaning at the extreme left , 
folio a page number — Page 2, or 2 , a site 
of paper 

font an aswftcnent of types of a single style 
and point size 
form made up composition 
format the physical plan or characteristics of 
a publication or other item of printing, 
see dummy and layout 

French rule a Capered rule or dash thicker in 
the middle than at the ends, see Bodom 
dash 

fudge a mechanical device that fits into a 
pfinCuig press cylinder and that contains 
upered slugs or slugs or hand types sup 
plemented with tapered leading material 
for the printing of late news bulletins, in 
areas left blank on front pages after the 
regular forms have gone to press, the 
printing secured from such a device 
galley a three sided metal or wooden tray used 
to contain composition before it is placed 
withm a chase 

hanging indention head a head the first line of 
which IS full width with following lines 
uniformly indented to the right 
height to paper type high, m this country, 
918’* 

imposing stone the stone lopped or steel 
topped table on which forms are locked 
in chases 

inserted pyramid head a head the first line of 
which IS full width with following lines 
centered and increasingly indented from 
line to line, a pyramid head 
lun dash a comparatively narrow dash often 
used between the decks of a multiple dedc 
head Of under a head or between items in 
a column or department 


jump head a head over part of a story con 
tinued from another page in the same 
issue 

layout a sketched outline of a page, or part of 
A page for the guidance of compositors or 
makeup men, a picture or group of pic 
tuies given speaal treatment for a story 
see dummy, and format 
lead (pronounced led) a strip of metal less 
than type high and that can be up to 4 
points m thickness, used to separate type 
lines or other units of composition , strips 
6 points or more in thickness are called 
slugs 

lead (pronounced leed) the first paragraph or 
first few paragraphs of a story 
leader the most prominently presented story 
on a front page or the leading editorial 
a dot or hyphen or sequence of dots or 
hyphens used tn some kinds of compost 
tion 

* legend the line or lines under an illustratinn 
sometimes erroneously called a caption 
line gauge in this country a printer s instru 
ment of measurement usually marked ofF 
m picas half picas and agates and some 
times as well, in inches and fractions of 
inches, sometimes called a pica stick pica 
rule, or rule 

logotype a single type high unit of composi 
tion incorporating two or mote chataclecs 
for use together, two or mote characters 
somewhat cut away on one or both sides to 
bring about a closer fitting of the charac 
tecs when used together, sometimes ap 
plied to a nameplate or title line • 
lowercase letters the smaller letters (not capi 
tals) in a font 

make ready the pressroom process of prepar 
ing a form for printing 
masthead same as flag 

matrix, linotype a small brass mold beating 
in intaglio on its casting edge one or two 
printing characters (or blank areas in the 
case of spacing matrices) , from such 
molds type characters on linotype slugs arc 
cast. 

matrix slide a brass mold several picas long 
and that, can be as long as 42 picas from 
which a rule or border is cast on a slug 
composing machine 

mauix, stereotype a unit of speciall) prepaied 
paper bearing the impression of a type 
form, from such units flat or mned stere 
otype plates arc cast 
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mitered rule a rute one or both ends of vifiiefi 
luve been cut away at an angle 
mortise an opening cut through an illustration 
Sot the insertion of type lines or orna 
ments or through t)pe lines for the inset 
tion of other type lines or illustrations or 
ornaments 

must story any story that the publisher or cdi 
tor or someone else in authority J»as or 
deicd inserted m a certain edition 
mutton quad same as cm quad 
nameplate the line at or near the top of a 
front page and sometimes at the top of 
oflicf pages presenting the name of a 
paper, title line, logotype, sometimes et 
roneously called the masthead or /lag 
nut quad same as en quad 
over banner a banner above a nameplate sky 
line streamer 

overlme or lines the line or lines immediately 
above and relating (0 an illustration 
oxford rule a rule with one thick and one 
thm stroke tunning panllel with each 
other sometimes called a Scotch rule or 
double rule, not die same as parallel rule 
a double oxford rule is a three stroke rule 
With one central thick stroke and two 
outer thin strokes, see parallel rule 
parallel rule a rule of two or more strokes of 
the sj/nf ueighi running parallel with each 
other, not the same as an oxfoid. or 
Scotch or double rule which incorporates 
both ihttk and thm parallel strokes 
patent insides sheets of printed pages of news 
and feature material and sometimes adver 
• tising purchased by some publishers from 
outside sources to form parts of their 
papers, such pages often are inside pages 
and ate used to back up outside pages of 
home print , same as ready prints 
pica in this country, 12 point type, approxi 
mately 1/6", the standard now us^ by 
American type producers jj 166* — the 12 
points making a pica thus becoming each 
01383* — for convenience usually called 
014*. see type 

point a unit of measurement for typographic 
mafenal, in this country, about 1/72* or 
01383" Of 014* 

pyramided advertisements advertisements ar 
ranged upward and to the left ot right on 
a page usually meaning to the right with 
the largest display in the lower right 
corner 


pyramid head when tins term is used m 
verted pyramid usually is meant 
quadrat a quad, a less than type high blank 
printing unit, sec em and cn 
quotes quotation marks 
ready prints same as patent insides 
reverse plate a printing plate photo-mecliam 
oily reversed from type or decoration ot 
illustration so that black design on while 
paper becomes white design against black 
background, may also be printed in col 
oreJ inks to change background 
R O P run-of paper 

rule a type high printing unit consisting of a 
line or lines, see border and line gauge 
running head (he name and date line usually 
at the top of all but front pages in 2 
newspaper 

Scotch rule same as oxford rule or double 
rule but not the same as parallel rule 
side head a flush head 
sky line streamer same as over banner 
slug a line of composition produced on a slug 
casting machine, a less than typehgh 
blank printing unit 6 or mote points thick 
see lead (led) 

spaceband a steel device consistiog of two co 
operating wedges for the automatic spac 
log of lines on slug<ompo$ing machines 
spread head a multiple-deck head with one or 
more decks three or more columns wide 
but less than the full width of a page 
stagger head a drop-fine, or step, head 
step head r drop line, ot stagger head 
stick a container in which a hand typesetter 
assembles types, on slug composing ma 
chines the container that receives the slugs 
after they have been e;ected from the ma 
chines, on slug casting machmes the con 
tamer that carries matrices assembfed by 
hand about two inches of composition 
streamer same as banner 
swash letter any letter designed with a flourish 
ot swinging loop for more decorative 
effect 

30 dash a dash used at the end of a story 
many tales have been circulated as to why 
30 came to mean the end of a story to 
(ournaluts and printers but the most gen 
erally credited is that the expression was 
adopted from the telegraphers symbol 
30 meamng the end of a message 
tide line same as nameplate, see logotype 
tombstone heads same as bumped heads 
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turtle a curved container into a type 

form ^as locked in the days of Uie type 
revolving press, see turtle truck 
turtle truck a movable table on which a form 
IS moved about the composing room and 
to and from the stereotyping department, 
frequently abbreviated to ' turtle ‘ 
type before 1886, when a uniforrn point sys 
lem -oas adopted by the United Stales Type 
rounders Association, type Sizes were des 
Ignited by names The most commonly 


used names and their equivalents in point 
sizes were 

excelsior or mmikm 

3 point 

brilliant 

4 point 

diamond 

dVi point 

pearl 

3 point 

agate or ruby 

•* point 

nonpareil 

6 point 

emerald t>i mimonette 

6V2 pomt 

mmion 

7 point 

brevier 

8 point 

bourgeois 

9 point 

long primer 

10 point 

small pica 

11 point 

pica 

12 point 

enghsh 

14 point 

Columbian 

16 point 

great primer 

18 point 

paragon 

20 pome 


double small pica 22 point 

double pica . 24 point 

double enghsh 28 point 

double great primer 36 point 

double paragon 40 point 

meridian 44 point 

canon 48 point 


Types larger than 48 point were designated 
as 3 line pica (60 point), 6 line pica (72 
point), and so on Whereas, before 1886 
excelsior and paragon represented specific 
sues of any type faces, today Excelsior and 
Paragon are formal names of linotype faces 
available in tanous sizes 
type high in this country, a printing uiut 918" 
high, height to paper, in other countries, 
this measurement differs from 918" to 
9893' 

upper case letters capital letters 
web perfecting rotary press a press that prints 
from curved stereotype plates on rotating 
cylinders on paper fed from a roll or rolls, 
and on both sides of the paper at one 
time 

well makeup a page with advertisements to 
the left and right, with news and feature 
ccattec between 

widow a line containing only one word part 
of a word or other brief sequence of type 
high characters 
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